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PREFACE. 



This Handbook is intended to serve as a useful travel- 
ling companion to Northern Italy. 

It will be found to contain all information necessary 
to the tourist, including — 

I. The various approaches to Italy, whether by rail- 
way from France or Austria, or by diligence across the 
Swiss mountain passes. 

IL A brief descriptive account of every town of 
importance in Northern Italy, accompanied by observa- 
tions, original or borrowed from well-known authors, 
upon the principal art treasures and antiqjuities which 
will attract the traveller, the whole so arranged to be, as 
far as possible, interesting as well as useful to the reader. 

The work is printed in large and clear type, so that 
it can be read while walking or travelling by railway. 
Special prominence has been given to notices of the 
works of the great Italian Art-Masters, so that they can 
be easily identified by means of this Handbook. 

Notices of inaccuracies and practical suggestions by 
which future Editions may be improved will be thankfully 
received. 

LuDGATE Circus, 

February f i88l. 
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Passports. — As far as actual travelling is concerned, Passports are not 
necessary. The Green Ticket-cases supplied by Thos. Cook & Son, with 
their Travelling Coupons, are so well known throughout the Continent, 
that officials of every grade accept them as credentials. Passports should, 
however, be taken. They must be produced in order to obtaiii registered 
letters, and they will frequently obtain admittance to museums when closed 
against the general public. 

Thos. Cook & Son will procure Passports if desired, or British sub- 
jects can obtain them from the Foreign Office. 

The Regulations of the Foreign Office are as follows : — 

British subjects can be supplied with Passports on application to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Downing Street. One Passport only 
is necessary for a family. 

Recommendation on Behalf of Applicants. 

British subjects may obtain a recommendation signed by any Mayor, 
Provost, or other Chief Magistrate in the Corporate Towns of the United 
Kingdom, or by any Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, or by any Minister 
of Religion of whatever denomination, or by a Physician, Surgeon, Solicitor, 
Banker, or Notary, resident in the United Kingdom. 

N.B. — In writing the Forms, all Christian and Surnames must be written 
in: fyll. The Address of the Bearer of the Passport must be stated, and he 
and every other gentleman {if several be iticluded in one pass'poYi\^ ^xA 
every Man-servant, must be described as **Bn\.\s\v ^>3\y\^Q.\s.,^'' ^evx XNawsKs* 
being given in fuJi. Female Servants, EngWsVv ot ¥oxev^, ^^^^ wcX^^^ 
named, but must be classed as ** Women Sstvaivls" 
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Foreigners must obtain their Passports from their own Consul. 
Specimen Letter of Recommendation Form, to be presented at Downing 
Street with application : — 

"The undersigned, yb^« Jones, Clergyman of the Church of England, 
residing at 8, York Terrace, Carlisle, in the County of Cumberland, hereby 
certifies that William Brown, whose signature is written at foot, is a 
British bom Subject and requires a Passport to enable him to travel on the 
Continent. "Signed — John Jones, M.A., Vicar of St. Bede's. 

William Brown, 44, Castle Row, Carlisle. 
**To H.M. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs," 

Persons wishing Thomas Cook & Son to obtain a Passport for them 
must send a letter in the above form to their Offices, Ludgate Circus, 
giving at least two clear days' notice before the Passport is required. 

Time of Visit and Plan of Tour. — Spring and autumn are the best 
seasons for visiting Northern Italy. May and October are the pleasantest 
months. No one who can go at any other time should select the months of 
June, July, or August. The hot summer season is nowhere pleasant, while 
the winter climate of Lombardy and Piedmont is colder than that of 
England. Pisa and Venice, being sheltered, are agreeable winter quarters, 
and the whole of the towns along the Riviera are charming in January, and 
all through the cold spring months. 

During early spring and late autumn, the direct railway route, going by 
Turin, and returning by the South of France, or vice versa, is the best. 
The length of the tour must depend entirely upon the purse of the traveller, 
and the time at his disposal. The chief centres of attraction are Florence, 
Venice, Genoa, and Milan, each of which demands a longer stay than any 
of the subordinate towns. 

Through Tourist Tickets from London to any of the chief towns, usually 
available from 15 to 30 days, may be obtained at any of the Offices of 
Thomas Cook & Son. These tickets give the right of stopping at all the 
principal towns en route, and entitle the passenger to 56 pounds weight of 
luggage, between London and the Italian Frontier. • 

Circular Tickets, of which there are twelve different varieties, can also 
be obtained of Thomas Cook & Son. These tickets give the right of 
stopping at every town on the route, and are available from 35 to 50 days. 
By their use the traveller can save 45 per cent, upon the Italian Railways 
e. 

Luggage. — Golden rules for tourists : Carry as little luggage as pos- 
eur/ reduce it to the fewest possible packages. "Nevei Vton^X 'wJCti V-^ci 



CUSTOM-HOUSES — MONEY. 3 

trunks if you can make one do. Buy your trunk of as strong a construc- 
tion as possible, and with a good lock, for it will be severely tested. Never 
send luggage to Italy by petite vitesse {Anglice^ goods-train). Never part 
from it unless absolutely obliged, and see it through the Custom-houses 
yourself. If you follow these rules, and carefully lock your room in your 
Hotel whenever you leave it, you have a fair chance of reaching home with 
all the valuables you possessed at starting. 

Custom-houses. — The examination at the Douanes on the journey are 
little more than a formality. Tobacco and spirits are the contraband chiefly 
sought for by the officials. Travellers would do well not to carry anything 
subject to duty, and declare when called upon that they have nothing 
excisable. 

Money. — Circular Notes are the best currency to take on leaving 
London. Thomas Cook & Son issue these from their Banking Department, 
They can be cashed at any of the Continental Banks, and also at all the 
Hotels where Cook's Coupons are available. The convenience of being 
able to cash them after bank hours is considerable. A small supply of Italian 
money should be taken, for porters, fees, etc. This can be obtained from 
the Banking Department of Thomas Cook & Son, at the Chief Office, 
Ludgate Circus, or any of their Branch Offices. 

Money Table. 

France^ Belgium^ Switzerland^ and Italy, 

10 centimes = about id. 

100 centimes — i franc. 

I franc = „ 9J. 

5 franc-piece = ,, 4s. 

20 franc-piece = „ i6s. 



Italy — 10 centesime = about id. 
„ 100 centesime = i lira. 
,, I lira = about 9jd. 



i> 



5 lire = „ 4s. 



20 lire = ,, i6s. 



i» *"-' *"** — »i 



There is very little gold or silver in Italy. The currency of the country 
is chiefly paper, of value ranging from 50 centesime to 100 lire. Tourists 
making a long stay in Italy should buy a purse specially constructed to hold 
the small "flimsies" which will be heaped upon them whenever they 
exchange English or French currency. 

French gold is the best metal currency to take to Italy. It is con- 
venient in size, and is the standard which regulates Italian exchange. 

English and French money are worth considerably more than Italvasv 
paper A napoleon is usually worth 22 lire, sixvd ^tv lLTi"^Y^ vs^^w^.^;^ 
274 lire. The traveller who pays in gold "has XYveri^V \.«^ xeSsisfc ^» ^s^^ 
paper in change, unless the current rate of excivaLn^e ^s"a^^c^«^^. vXNa 
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proprietors in correspondence with Thomas Cook & Son invariably allow 
the exchange. 

Travellers should never take local notes, as they are very hard to get 
rid of, except in the district where they are issued. The national notes are 
called " Biglietti Consorziali," and are the only paper current in all parts of 
Italy. At Railway Stations change is not given for Italian paper. 

Climate. — When travelling in Northern Italy, it is as well to have 
plenty of wraps. The Italians themselves seem quite indifferent to cold, 
but carpets and stoves are indispensable in winter. It is impossible to be 
too careful in wet weather, or after sunset. Those who visit Northern Italy 
in summer should avoid exposure to sun, and remain in-doors during the 
full heat of the day, making use of their mornings and evenings. Bedroom 
and sitting-room windows should alwa)rs be closed at night, both from con- 
siderations of health, and to avoid being plagued by mosquitoes. Travellers 
should be very careful not to over-exert themselves. Fatigue and the heat 
combined generally cause diarrhoea, to which foreigners are specially liable. 

Hotels. — All the Hotels in correspondence with Thomas Cook & Son 
are first-class, and may be patronized with confidence, being clean, well- 
appointed, and moderate in their charges. Second-class Hotels are rarely 
clean or comfortable. Visitors should dine at Table d'Hote, or the price 
of their rooms will be raised. Those who pay their hotel bills in cash 
should obtain a clear understanding on arrival as to what they are going to 
be charged, and, as a precaution, would do well to ask for their bill 
frequently. 

For a prolonged stay in any town, Hotels Meubl^s, and private apart- 
ments are most convenient. When one or two rooms are taken, a verbal 
agreement is generally enough ; but any person wishing to take an apart- 
ment or suite of rooms should have a contract drawn on stamped paper, 
and submitted, before signature, to a banker, or other resident, who knows 
the customs of the town. 

Cook's Hotel Coupons combine convenience and economy in travel- 
ling. They are available in nearly six hundred of the finest and best hotels 
on the Continent, and in no way confine or restrict the movements of the 
traveller. Each separate coupon calls for a definite object, as bedroom, 
with lights and attendance, or breakfast, or dinner. The tourist gives up 
the coupon calling for what he actually orders. For example, he may dine 
or sleep in Paris, and breakfast at Macon, or sleep and breakfast in one 
town, and dine in the next, as best suits him. Unused coupons need be no 
emharrassmentf as their value is refunded at Cook's L.oivdoiv 0?^c^, 
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Friends travelling in company should always, if possible, occupy a 
double-bedded room. According to the Continental system of building, 
the small rooms with single beds are on the upper floors ; and being more 
in demand than double-bedded rooms, persons who are willing to occupy 
the latter have always an advantage. 

Travellers holding Cook's Hotel Coupons should inform Hotel proprie- 
tors of the fact on entering the house. The omission of this formality 
causes confusion in the cashier's accounts, and Hotel keepers, as a rule, 
bestow every attention upon those who adopt Cook's Hotel system. 

The advantages of Cook's Hotel Coupons may be thus summed up : — 

I. Great saving of time, temper, and expense. 

II. Great advantage of knowing that you are going to a comfortable 
Hotel. 

III. Advantage of knowing beforehand exactly what your Hotel accom- 
modation will cost you. 

IV. Advantage of being able to fix address before starting, so that 
friends can send letters or telegrams to wait your arrival. 

V. Advantage of being able to insure accommodation in the busiest 
season. Travellers with Cook's Coupons, who bespeak accommodation by 
letter or telegram, are always provided for. 

N.B. The service or attendance included in the Bedroom Coupon 
is that of the house — porterage and boots are extra. Special attentions 
on the part of the servants should always be rewarded by a slight 
gratuity. 

The Hotel Coupons now in operation on the Continent of Europe con- 
sist of three distinct series, and are specially arranged for the double object 
of meeting the requirements of travellers of various nationalities, and in 
accordance with the system of Hotel management, which varies in difierent 
parts of the Continent. 

Series A provides for bedroom, lights, and service, plain breakfast or 
tea, dinner at Table d'H6te, at the uniform rate of 8s., or lo francs, per 
day. 

Series B provides for meat breakfast or Dejeuner b, la Fourchette, dinner 
at Table d'flote, bedroom, lights, and service, at the rate of 8s, 6d. per 
day. 

Series C, or Full-board Series, provides for bedroom, lights, and ser- 
vice, plain breakfast or tea, meat breakfast or Dejeuner ct la Fourchette^ 
and dinner at Table d'Hote, at the rate of los. per day. 

These are the ordinary features of Continental Hotel l\fe^ ?i5^ €ssfc^^€^sv^J, 
regarded as extras, and as such payable m ca&Yi. , 

The coupons are accepted at full value at oive ox xcvot^ oi n^^ ^^^^^^^io>s! 
Hotels in each of the chief cities, tovms, aad ^\ace?. ol von^^sX ^^"^^.o 
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Switzerland, Italy, on the banks of the Rhine, and at a great many 
places in France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Austria, etc. 

Shopping.— Many Italian shops now profess to sell at fixed prices ; 
but the salesmen will generally take two-thirds or three-fourths of the sum 
marked. In all other cases sellers demand prices much higher than they 
expect to get, and those who pay the first price asked are sure to be 
taken in. 

Beggars and Fees. — The beggars in Italy are nearly as numerous 
and annoying as the fleas. The greater part of them are impostors, and 
should be dismissed with the words, ** Non c^h niente,'* which mean, 
** Nothing for you." If anything is given, it should be the smallest possible 
coin. Fees should also be regulated by a moderate scale. English and 
Americans, as a rule, are too lavish. They demoralize the people, and 
make unpleasantness for other travellers by giving lire where half-lire would 
do, or fifty-centesime notes where they should give sous. The best plan is 
to consult your Hotel keeper in regard to porterage, fees to carriage- drivers, 
etc 

Conveyances. — The usual cab fares are as follows : — For one journey 
within the town, i lira ; for the first hour, i 1. 50 c, and for each addi- 
tional half-hour, 75 c. It is usual to give about twenty per cent, extra to 
the driver. After midnight the fares are double. Small articles of luggage 
that can be stowed inside the carriage are free ; trunks on the outside, 
20 c. each. ' 

Omnibuses from the difierent Hotels await the arrival of all the through 
trains. Each omnibus has the name of the Hotel inscribed on it in large 
gilt letters. On arriving, the traveller should call out the name of the 
Hotel he intends to stay at, whereupon he will find plenty of persons ready 
to direct him to the omnibus of the Hotel. 

Museums and Public Galleries are usually open to the public from 
I to 3. On Sundays and Thursdays there is no charge for admission ; on 
other days the charge is i lira. All Museums are closed on New Year's 
Day, Epiphany, the Monday and Tuesday of the Carnival, Palm Sunday, 
Easter Sunday, Ascension, Whit Sunday, Corpus Christi {F6te de Dieu\ 
Festa de la Statuto, Assumption, and Christmas Day. 

Theatres. — Operas and ballets constitute the sole programme at the 
Italian Theatres. The ballets are very superb ; they consist of three acts, 
and last firom half an hour to three-quarters. The performances commence 

^tStop, and generally end after midnight. In summer there are open-air 

performances, at which smoking is permitted. 



CHURCHES. 7 

Churches should be visited in the morning, both on account of the 
light, and because they are then open free. The Churches of Italy are 
magnificent in architecture, and, at the same time, treasures of sacred and 
legendary art, those which are poorest outside being often richest in 
internal decoration. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that while they are open to the 
inspection of all the world, the chief end for which they were constructed 
is the worship of God — a fact which tourists, especially Protestants, 
are apt to lose sight of. It is, unfortunately, too common a thing to see a 
congregation at its devotions disturbed by the noisy tread of English or 
American tourists, armed with opera-glasses, guide-books and other acces- 
sories, and conversing in tones much above a stage "aside.'* These lapses 
arise from want of thought. The Editor once saw a Member of the Society 
of Friends reproved by the verger of a college in Oxford, for keeping his 
hat on while in the college chapel. When asked to remove his hat, he 
pleaded his religious belief, but was met with the unanswerable reply, ** We 
have a prejudice, if you like to call it so, in favour of taking off the hat in 
church. If you come intp our church, you should respect our prejudice." 
Needless to say, the hat was removed. A word to the wise is enough. 

English Churches. — In all the large towns the chief Hotels exhibit 
notices of the English services. It is not necessary, therefore, to refer to 
them specially. 

Post and Telegraph Arrangements. — Letters for tourists should 
be very distinctly addressed, and the name of the town always in Italian. A 
visiting card will usually suffice as proof of identity when claiming ordinary 
letters, but for registered letters a passport is indispensable. Postage- 
stamps are sold at the post-offices, and many of the tobacco shops. Letters 
for any country in the postal union cost 25 c. This arrangement comprises 
all the countries in Europe. Registered letters require a fee of 30 c. In 
all the large towns the post-offices are open from 8 or 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Telegrams from any town in Italy to any other town cost i lira for 
15 words — this to include the name and address of the receiver, and name 
of the sender. Telegrams from Italyx to London, or any part of the United 
Kingdom, cost 50 c. per word. The forms should be worded as follows : — 
First the receiver's name and address, next the message, and finally the 
name of the sender. Example — 

"John Smith, Exchange, Hull, England. 
Impossible to leave Tuim lo-da.'^. 
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At foot of the form is a separate line, in which should be inserted the 
address of the sender. 

Tobacco. — All Italian tobaccos and cigars are a Government monopoly, 
but in the large towns fair cigars of foreign make are sold in the best shops 
at 25 to 60 c. each. In every tobacco shop a light is kept burning for 
public use. 

Mosquitoes. — These insects are very troublesome, both along the 
Riviera and in Italy, especially in autumn. Mosquito curtains should be 
supplied round the bed. They should be shaken before going to bed, and 
care should be taken that no mosquitoes are within them. Bedroom 
windows should not be left open while a light is burning within. 
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FROM PARIS TO TURIN. 
Via Mont Cenis. 

THE journey from Paris to Turin may be accomplished in 
twenty-two hours. The route is Fontainebleau, Tonnerre, 
Dijon, Macon, Bourg, Amb^rieux, Culoz, Aix-les-Bains. 

For those who travel direct from Paris to Turin, the best 
train is that which leaves Paris at about 8pm., arriving at six 
the following evening. This train passes through the finest 
scenery — that of the Italian Alps — about mid- day. There is no 
special feature in that portion of the route which is passed 
during the night. Those who prefer to break the journey will 
find convenient resting-places at Macon, Chambery, or Aix-les- 
Bains. 

Macon (Hotel, see list in Appendix). — A great wine 
centre of the Burgundy district, capital of the Department of 
the Seine-et- Loire. Population, 18,000. The remains of a 
fine Romanesque Cathedral are interesting. Macon is about 
9 hours from Paris. 

Aix-les-Bains (Hotel, see list in Appendix). — A cele- 
brated spa, possessing sulphur springs at a temperature of 113 
degrees. A large I'hermal Establishment, with baths and 
pump-room, has been recently built. A pleasant excursion may 
be made by steamboat to Haute Combe, a Cistercian Abbey on 
the Lac de Bourget, The trains leaving Paris at 8.30 in the 
morning will reach Aix-les-Bains the same evening. 

Chambery (also a convenient stopping-place). — A quiet 
and pretty town, with nothing very remarkable to attract mere 
sight-seers, but it has beautiful scenery around it, and there are 
many pleasant places in the neighbourhood easily accessible. 
A short boulevard in the town, lined with firie old trees, is one 
of the chief things in Chambery, and a large tuowvxcaKoX \.<2k 
General de Boigne, a native who made a ioT\w.w^ m Vcv^va..^ -as^^ 
bequeathed it to the town, is also on lYie Y>o\x\eNax^. 
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Leaving Chambery, a number of small stations are passed, 
and very fine views are obtained on either side. Then a series 
of tunnels have to be gone through, and the train arrives at 

Modane (Hotel, see Appendix. Station Buffet). — Travel- 
ling either tvay, hand luggage is examined at Modane, as the 
French trains go no further. Carriages are changed at Modane, 
and the fresh one into which the traveller enters is lighted with 
gas unusually brilliant for railway light, and the carriages are 
ornamented, as on all Italian railways, with antimacassars of 
crochet work. The best views are on the right side of the 
carriage. Passing round the little town of Modane, the remains 
of Fell's Railway are seen, the ingenious construction which 
formerly di^ duty over the Mont Cenis. The train soon begins 
the ascent ; two short tunnels are passed, and then the great 
tunnel is entered. 

Mont Cenis Tunnel. — As early as 1857 experiments 
were undertaken before a Government commission, to see if the 
idea of a tunnel through the Alps, which had long occupied 
the minds of engineers in France and Italy, was practicable. 
A machine was invented, to work by means of air highly com- 
pressed, which compressed air, after it had performed its duty, 
should be made available as a source of ventilation. As soon 
as this machine was tested, and found to work, bridges, roads, 
and houses were constructed, and in November, i860, five 
" compressors *' were at work. But it was not until 1863 that 
the work went successfully ahead. Up to that time the ma- 
chinery was found to do little more than manual labour would 
do 5 but in that year great improvements were made in the 
machinery, and wonderful progress was effected, so that in 1870 
the work was complete. The history of the scheme, the 
description of the machinery, constructed by Sommeiller, Gran- 
dis, and Grattoni, the failures and successes, have been so often 
told, that it will only be necessary here to say that the tunnel is 
from seven to eight miles long, and the passage occupies about 
35 minutes. It is 26 feet wide and 19 high, and is built up with 
good walls of masonry throughout. It rises from the north 
(3904 feet above the sea) *' by a gradient of 2 in 91, to its 
highest point, 4377 feet, or 3480 feet below the range of Alps 
overhead. It then descends by a slope of i in 2000 to its south 
opening near Bardonneche, on the Italian side, 4344 feet above 
the sea." 

** Mont Cenis" is not a suitable name for the tunnel, as that 
Alpine height is at ieast 16 miles away from any point of it. 
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The actual mountains under which the tunnel passes are the Col 
de Fr^jus, the Grand Vallon (the highest), and the Col de la Rue. 

One of the most wonderful things in connection with the 
tunnel is that there is no vertical shaft ; it could therefore only 
be Worked from the two mouths towards the centre, and it 
could not have been worked at all if machinery had not been 
invented which should bore the tunnel and supply air at the 
same time. 

There is nothing disagreeable in the passage. The air is not 
as close or unpleasant as in the Underground Railway in 
London. The carriages are all well lighted, and the tunnel 
itself is lighted at convenient distances throughout. 

Emerging from the tunnel, the scene at whatever time of the 
year is very striking. When the snow is upon the ground, and 
the sun is shining^ the blaze of light is dazzling, insomuch as 
to be positively painful. The scene around is wild, lonely, 
almost savage. In the summer the prospect is singularly 
beautiful } and at all times the sensation of travelling by rail at 
that great height is pleasant from its novelty. 

Every mile of the journey from Bardonneche, until the train 
reaches the level land in the valley of the Po, is full of interest, • 
and many of the views obtained are of exquisite beauty. Fol- 
lowing the course of the torrent of Bardonneche, the beautiful 
valley of the Dora Riparia is reached ; and although there are 
twenty-five tunnels to be passed, the views obtained at intervals 
are exquisite. The wild and romantic gorge, the peaks and 
passes of surrounding mountains, curious little villages nestling 
beside great rocks, and all around vegetation of rich growth and 
fruitfulness. Then after passing 

Chaumont Station, the traveller looks down upon the 
town of 

Susa, backed by its great mountain Roche-Melone, on the 
summit of which is a chapel which appears to be really, as it is 
almost, inaccessible. It was founded by a Crusader, Bonifazio. 
Some have maintained that Hannibal led his army to the summit 
of the Roche-Melone, after travelling through the Mont Cenis 
pass, in order to strengthen the courage of his men with the 
widely extending prospect of Italy. From the railway the great 
curiosity of Susa, the Arch of Augustus, is seen. It was 
built by Julius Cottius, b.c. 8, in honour of the Emperor. The 
inscription is scarcely decipherable. Many Roax-ajo. \^xs\"?!xqs» ^scfc 
to be met with in the neighbourhood oi ^>iS2i. 

Bussoleno is a small walled town, ^ox^oxi^,^* KxA.o\xvMi% 
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and Condove follow. As S. Ambrogio is approached, the 
traveller will see on the right a mountain, at the top of which 
is the Sagra (di San Michele della Chiesa). It was foanded in 
the ti'nth century, tongues of fire from heaven descending (as 
the Greek fire does in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem) to light the candles at its consecration. Some 
hundreds of monks dwelt here, and the services of the church 
ceased not day or night. Many curiosities are to be seen 
here, and many legends of miracles are told. One hideous 
sight was, until a short time since, to be seen : a double row of 
corphes were placed on the steps leading to the churchy the 
bodies having been, by some means peculiar to the locality, 
preserved. All who entered the church had to pass this 
double row of defunct persons, and on special occasions the 
sight was rendered doubly ghastly from the fact that fanciful 
vestments were placed upon them, and their heads were 
wreathed with flowers. The bodies are still exposed to sight, 
but not in the obtrusive manner of former years. 

I'he character of the scenery now changes entirely. Moun- 
tains and ravines are left behind, and the train speeds on its 
way through the plain of Piedmont. 

Four stations — Avigliana, Rosta, Alpignano, Collegno — are 
passed, and the traveller arrives at 

Turin. 



FROM PARIS TO GENOA. 
Via Lyons, Marseilles, and the Corniclie Route. 

The journey from Paris to Marseilles may be accomplished 
by express train in i6i hours. The route is Fontaineblean, 
Tonnerre, Dijon, Macon, and Lyons. The latter place is 
reached in 9} hours. 

The best direct train from Paris to Marseilles leaves the 
Garc do Lyon, Paris, at 8.30 a.m., and arrives before midnight. 

Lyons (for Hotel, see Appendix). -^Population, 324,000. 
Principal sights : the Palais des Beaux Arts, with a good picture 
gallery and archnological museum ; the Cathedral of St. John 
Baptist ) the Hotel de Vdle, and the Pare de la Tete d'Or. 
Lyons is remarkable for the beauty of its situation, and the fine 
lews that are to be obtained, notably from the Height of 
wrmWs and the Observatory, The city \s si^lewivdVY built. 
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and some of its streets and squares may be favourably compared 
with any in £urope, especially the Place Louis le Grand, in 
which is the statue of Louis XIV. There is plenty to occupy 
the tourist for a day in Lyons> if he wishes to break the journey 
here. 

Resuming the railway, the principal places passed are Vienne, 
Valence, Orange, Avignon, and Aries. 

Marseilles (Hotel, see Appendix). — Population, 30,000. 

An exploration of this great Oriental port and harbour, the 
principal seaport of France, cannot fail to prove of interest, 
although there are many much less important towns which con- 
tain far greater interest for the ordinary traveller. Although 
the city has many foreign and almost Oriental aspects, and 
although its history can be traced from the time when, 600 B.C., 
certain Greeks founded a colony, and named the place Massilia, 
up to the time when the name of Gambetta became associated 
with it, the traveller who visits it will be reminded more of 
Liverpool than of any other place. From the Fort St. Jean, at 
the entrance of the harbour, a good view will be obtained of the 
Mediterranean, but this will be seen to greater advantage further 
on. The Cathedral is new and uninteresting. The Bourse is 
handsome. The Musee de Longchamp contains a few good 
pictures. The Zoological Gardens are no better or no worse 
than zoological gardens generally are. Admirers of Dumas' 
exciting story of Monte Christo may make a pilgrimage to 
the Chateau d'lf, where Mirabeau also was imprisoned 3 but 
those who do not care for the journey can get a view of the 
castle from the Church of Notre Dame de la Garde. 

I^eaving Marseilles, the railway passes through charming 
scenery, continually increasing in beauty ; rocky passes, olive 
plantations, pretty villages, and glimpses of the sea. In two 
hours or less the train arrives at 

Toulon (Hotel, see Appendix). — Toulon is the great 
naval port and arsenal of France, and visitors will find little 
here except memorials of war to interest them. The village of 
Hy^res (Hotel, see Appendix), is a charming .little place, and is 
resorted to by invalids as a winter residence, the air being very 
beneficial to those suffering from pulmonary complaints. Twice 
a week steamboats leave Toulon for Corsica, which is reached 
in 22 to 24 hours. English doctors, English church service, 
and " English spoken,*' will all be found here. 

Cannes (Hotel, see Appendix). — ^o^\3\^xXoYk^ ^o^^^o. 
Cannes is very delightfully situated, and \s l2i\xvo>3iS ^ >^^ ^ofw 
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over as a winter resort for consumptive and other delicate per- 
sons. The surroundings are even prettier than the town itself, 
and both in Cannes and in the villages, apartments may be 
found for wintering. 

Nice (Hotel, see Appendix). — The capital of the French 
Department of the Alpes Maritimes, was founded in the fifth 
century, B.C., and named Nicaea, which name is still preserved 
in the Italian name Nizza. It was the birthplace of the great 
French general Massena, and also of Garibaldi. 

The town generally resembles a very gay and charming 
French Bains-de-mer, or watering place, with a very extensive 
English quarter. Invalids of all European countries, especially 
England, Russia, and Grermany, flock here in thousands during 
the winter, for the climate, which is delightful. In the hot 
summer months the town is quite deserted. There are no 
antiquities, churches, or art galleries of importance ; life in Nice 
is one round of gaiety. Public promenades, bands, sea-bathing, 
balls, regattas, etc., furnish constant employment for the young 
and gay, while the old and invalids drink in enjoyment from 
the ever-changing beauties of the sea and sky, flanked by the 
fertile slopes of the Maritime Alps. 

The town stands on the Bate des Anges, On the right bank 
of the Bay is the foreign quarter, with the beautiful promenade 
des Anglais facing the sea. In the centre the new town, with 
its fine hotels, broad streets, and excellent shops ; on the left 
the old town, with its narrow dirty streets. 

Those who have time to spare would do well to devote two 
or three days to Nice and to its environs, which are as charming 
as the town itself. 

Monaco (population, i,joo) is a pretty little place, a per- 
fect gem of a capital^ as befits a city which was formerly the 
centre of the smallest monarchy in the world. It is little better 
than a huge village, but its crowds of visitors, its fortifications, 
its really imposing buildings, and, above all, its picturesque sur- 
roundings, impart to it a certain amount of impressiveness, not 
to be found in many places of greater pretensions. From the 
heights which command the city, the view afforded of the Medi- 
terranean is singularly beautiful, and goes far to explain the 
popularity of Monaco. 

The Prince of Monaco still exercises sovereign rights, 
although the Customs and Post-office are under French govem- 
ent. The chief attraction to visitors is the Casino, which is 
nostj if not the only, public establishment In Europe where 
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gaming is permitted. It stands in beautiful grounds, command- 
ing a fine view. Musical performances are given twice a day, 
and classical concerts on Thursdays. Very few visitors arrive at 
Monaco without trying their fortunes at the gaming table, and 
few quit it without leaving behind them a souvenir of more or 
less value. 

From Monaco to Mentone the tour is delightful. There are 
picturesque glens, lofty crags, gloomy ravines, peaceful valleys, 
extensive pine forests, noisy torrents, and all the grandly fasci- 
nating charms which the landscape-painter vainly strives to re- 
produce on canvas. Here is Roquebruna, concerning which 
there is a curious tradition to the effect that the land on which 
the village is situated slipped^ buildings and all, from the hill 
above. It certainly has a curious appearance — the tall white 
houses looking as if they were propped up by immense cliffs 
and buttresses of stone. The railway tunnelling here is of a 
very heavy character ; and where there are cuttings, they are so 
vast that even tunnelling would seem to be cheaper. 

Mentone (Hotel, see Appendix). — Population, 5j^oo« 
Mentone, like Nice, is a great resort of English invalids, who 
come hither to enjoy the warm atmosphere of the " Sunny 
South," that they may gain strength to fight the insidious foe 
which continually threatens their existence. Its great charm is 
the scenery which surrounds it. Sheltered by the lofty wooded 
mountains at the back, it coquettishly peeps forth towards the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. The atmosphere here is 
singularly clear, and sometimes the refraction is so great that 
the island of Corsica, which is more than a hundred miles dis- 
tant, seems but a few leagues off. When twilight approaches, 
this vision vanishes, not suddenly as it came, but slowly melting 
away into the shadows. The last two hours of daylight are, as 
a rule, the pleasantest time on the promenade, which, although 
never brilliant, generally presents an animated and agreeable 
picture, as characteristic of life at Mentone as the Promenade 
des Anglais is of Nice. Pedlars spread their laces on the low 
boundary wall ; Greeks and Algerians in gorgeous costume dis- 
play all manner of scarlet cloths and glittering gewgaws 5 but 
only for this peculiar mode of merchandise, one would be half 
tempted to imagine himself back in England, for the voices he 
hears are mostly English, the costumes he sees have the true 
insular cut and style. The patois heard ^\. ^^^T^Jya^^ *>s» 
a curious intermixture of FrencVi and \\?X\^ti, ^^^x^JCxWi^i 
mterlarded with expressions of EngWsYv atvd O^xm^xi wv^^^i.. 
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and its singular effect is not soon forgotten by those who have 
heard it. 

Between Mentone and Ventimiglia is passed the huge ravine 
which separates France from Italy. This ravine forms one of 
the sights of Mentone. Its sides are formed by fearful preci- 
pices, torn and splintered by tremendous convulsions. The 
crags, which tower far above the head of the spectator, are 
really in danger of toppling over, for the little streams of water 
which trickle down their bleak sides are slowly undermining 
their stabijity. Long grasses, curious ferns, and creeping plants, 
grow on the stone ledges, and trail over the numerous fissures. 
A path, about two feet wide, sometimes only twelve inches, 
winds round the abyss at a tremendous elevation 5 and it is 
quite common to see the peasants walking rapidly along this 
perilous route with large bundles on their heads or backs. A 
torrent leaps into the gorge at its narrowest recess, and tum- 
bles in a succession of cascades from height to height, until it 
reaches its stony bed below. At the narrowest part of the 
chasm it is crossed by the slender bridge which for many years 
formed the only means of communication at this point between 
the two countries. One side of the bridge is guarded by French, 
and the other by Italian soldiers. 

Ventimiglia is the Italian frontier town, in ancient times 
a place of considerable military importance 3 previous to the 
first French revolution it formed the frontier town of Piedmont 
on the Genoa side, and its walls have witnessed many a mur- 
derous conflict between the troops of the Counts of Provence 
and those of the Dukes of Savoy. Luggage is examined at the 
Douane. 

Bordigliera is a picturesque place, resorted to, as so many 
towns are hereabout, by invalids. It is celebrated principally for 
the cultivation of the palm j and it is from this town that the 
forests of branches which on Palm Sunday impart such a pecu- 
liar aspect to the interior of St. Peter's and the other churches 
are supplied. 

The trees are very carefully tended, but notwithstanding the 
heat of the climate and the advantages of the situation, they 
never attain any remarkable size ; nevertheless they give quite an 
Oriental character to the scenery, and the adjacent houses are 
quite of an Eastern type. Some substantial-looking edifices, 
surrounded by large gardens, have fine old doorways and high 
walls, ornamented with singular carvings and grotesque figures 
0/ animals. Bat to an English eye, pet\iaps lYvc clD\^i ?l\Xx^si- 
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tion of the place is not the palms, but the little tracts of ver- 
dant grass land near the coast. A meadow is a rare sight in 
the western Riviera, and even at Mentone people cannot obtain 
a plot of grass sufficiently large and level for the purposes of 
croquet, and the lovers of the game are consequently obliged to 
content themselves with a sandy yard on the beach. 

San Remo (Hotel, see Appendix), population ii,ooo. — 
This is one of the most ancient of towns, and yet the most modern 
of health resorts, the cheapness of hotel living being not its least 
advantage. In some respects it is almost equal to Mentone ; 
the air is bracing, the hotels are not too near the sea, and it 
possesses a cheerful and pleasant aspect. It is a favourite resort 
of English invalids, who generally speak in favourable terms of 
the character of the inhabitants. Compared with Grenoa and 
other Italian cities, San Remo possesses few architectural attrac- 
tions, but its streets and buildings have a character of their own, 
especially in the older portions of the town. A recent writer 
says : — 

" The streets lead for the most part under vaulted passages 3 
the houses rest upon old arches, and there is a strange air of 
gloom and twilight quiet about the whole place. How human 
beings can inhabit such extraordinary burrows is a marvel to 
any one who for the first time threads this vast labyrinth ; there 
are shops and cafes which daylight never enters. The lower 
storeys of the buildings might as well be underground 3 yet 
though the air is chill and damp like that of a cellar, the clean- 
liness of old San Remo is noticeable, and the town contrasts 
strongly with the mud and evil odours of its neighbours. Dark 
as its passages are, they are by no means dismal. Strange 
arches and buttresses, between the lofty old houses, and intended 
for the purposes of strengthening the buildings, are overgrown 
with mosses and ferns. Here and there one sees a very fine 
old gateway or a magnificent staircase, which would escape 
eyes that had not become habituated to the gloom of the place. 
Near the modern portion of San Remo are some fine old 
structures with marble stairs, red marble pillars, and wonder- 
fully carved ornaments in stone. The dwellers in these odd 
habitations seem to have been in great fear of mediaeval robbers 
and brigands. Their lower windows were guarded by strong 
iron bars, their doors were of strong metal, and they had loop- 
holes for the purpose of reconnoitring their possible 2>s&"^\«aXs», 
The enemies of such a community as tlae cxVax^xv^ oi ^^xx '^evxNO 
must have had peculiar difficulties to encoxxtiXet \}cvce«. ^'t^^^^ 
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centuries ago. All the entrances to the streets were barred, 
and a few resolute men could have defended each narrow alley 
against a thousand." 

The journey from San Remo to Genoa is the least interesting 
part of the railway route, in some respects, inasmuch as it is 
vexatious. Just as the fine peeps of glen and mountain, sea 
or village^ are at hand, the train has a habit of dashing into a 
tunnel. 

Leaving San Remo, many exquisite villages and towns are 
passed : among them Oneglia, the birthplace of Andrea Doria ; 
Alassio, a pleasant seaport ; Albenga, a very old town, with 
many interesting architectural renjains, but not a healthy place ; 
and Loano, where the French Republicans gained their first 
victory in Italy, 179J. Between this station and Savona, the 
scenery, which is exceedingly fine, is to a great extent lost in the 
railway journey. Savona is a large and prosperous town, with 
25,000 inhabitants, and contains much that is worth seeing — 
notably the Cathedral and Dominican Church, both with good 
paintings. Savona was the birthplace of Sixtus IV. and Julius II., 
and Chiabrera, a celebrated Italian poet. There is a railway 
from Savona to Turin. (See p. 59.) 

Cogoleto is interesting as being the traditional birthplace of 
Christopher Columbus. The tradition, however, is somewhat 
doubtful, notwithstanding an inscription over a house, which 
runs as follows : — 

** Hospes, siste gradum. Fuit hie lux prima Columbo : 
Orbe viro majori heu nimis arcta domus? 
Unus erat mundus. * Duo sunt/ ait ille. Fuere. " 

Stations Pra and Pegli are then passed, and after another run 
through tunnels^ Genoa is reached. 

Genoa. (See p. 61). 

Although the route from Nice to Genoa is much cheaper by 
train than by road, those who can spare the time and the money 
to travel by carriage over the old Corniche road will be well 
repaid. The route presents one unbroken succession of natural 
beauties, traversing bold and lofty points of the mountains, 
wooded and fertile slopes, and near the coast highly cultivated 
fields. In some places the passes skirt precipitous cliffs, washed 
by the deep ultramarine of the Mediterranean, and crowned 
with ancient ruins. In others it traverses large olive plantations, 
^ . while figs, vines, oranges, lemons, oleanders, and myrtles, lend 
beauty and perfume to the landscape. Altogether, it is difficult 
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to imagine anything more beautiful or more varied than the 
scenery of the Riviera'. 

The carriage journey will take full two days, and cost pro- 
bably three times as much as the railway. Those who can 
neither afford time nor money for this route will do well to 
break the railway journey at the principal stations. Between 
Nice and Genoa there are four or five trains a day, and as the 
time taken in the whole journey is only from six to eight hours, 
much may be done in a day when time is very limited j or it 
will well repay the traveller to linger some days en route. 



FROM INNSBRUCK TO VERONA. 
Via the Brenner Route. 

The journey from Innsbruck to Verona may be accomplished 
in ten to twelve hours ; and at Verona the train can be taken 
to Padua and Venice (see p. no), or to Brescia, Bergamo, and 
Milan (see p. 95), or by the new line of railway to Mantua 
and Modena (see p. 100), and from thence to Florence. 

Innsbruck (for Hotel, see Appendix). — Population, 
16,000. A very pleasant town, the capital of the Tyrol. The 
situation is delightful, and in the environs most picturesque 
scenery abounds. The principal sights are the Franciscan 
Church, containing the celebrated monument of Maximilian I., 
with 28 colossal bronze statues around it 3 and the tomb of Hofer. 

The Museum contains fine specimens of the natural history 
of the Tyrol. 

Soon after leaving Innsbruck the ascent commences. The 
rail keeps company with the road nearly all the way. In the 
early part of the journey there is not much to be seen, as tunnel 
after tunnel is entered. The glimpses afforded, however, show 
that the valley narrows, grows more wildly romantic, and from 
the station Matrei to the station Brenner the scenery is mag- 
nificent. 

The Brenner Pass is the oldest and lowest of the 
Alpine routes ; it is 4650 feet above the sea, and the mountains 
are 2000 feet above that, forming the watershed between the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic. Near the Brenner station (the 
summit of the pass) is the old post-house. Unfortunately, 
railways cannot always be so constructed, nor the sta^\w\!s»\i^^^ 
placed, as to give the traveller the best po\t\\s ol w.^ eu Toule* 
At the summit of this pass there is teaW^ VvX.^e \.o \>^ ^t^^- 
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Descending, however, towards Botzen, a variety of excellent 
views are obtained 3 and as we glide along mere ledges of 
rock, as it seems, with precipices deep down below and heights 
above, and pines, larches, and other trees standing mysteriously 
on jutting rocks and crags, the traveller is amply repaid for 
selecting this route, which, next to the Mont Cenis, is the most 
popular as well as the most convenient into Italy. 

Amid the distractions of so many varied forms of scenery, 
attention must be paid to the marvellous engineering skill 
exercised in the construction of the railway. For a distance of 

21 miles it rises at a gradient of i in 40, until it reaches the 
Brenner station, and then descends by a series of zigzags less 
steep, but not less wonderful in their construction. Between 
Innsbruck and Botzen twenty-three tunnels are passed. 

After leaving the Brenner, the principal stations are, Ster- 
%ing, ^loy feet above the sea level 5 Franzenfeste, 2460 feet, 
where is the Franzenfeste fortress, which commands the Bren- 
ner Route; Buxen, 1833 feet, formerly an episcopal see, which 
was dissolved in 1803 — the episcopal palace still remains; 
Klausen, 1670 feet, formerly a Rbaecian fortress, and, later, a 
Roman fort, called Sabiona, still later an episcopal palace, 
and finally a baronial castle. 

Below Klausen the valley narrows into a picturesque rocky 
gorge, contrasting with the fair pastures around it. 

Botzen (for Hotel, see Appendix). — There are few towns 
in the Tyrol more charming than this delightful old town of 
Botzen ; and none more important from a commercial point of 
view. It is celebrated amongst other things for its fairs, which 
are held four times a year. Latterly much attention has been 
called to the Dolomite Mountains, and Botzen is the 
station from which they are most accessible. These moun- 
tains, named after a French geologist, Dolomieu, are among the 
wonders of the world. They are of yellow and slaty limestone, 
utterly treeless, and by atmospheric and other influences have 
been fashioned into *' playing fantastic tricks before high 
heaven." Ruined castles, mouldering towers, weird, witch-like 
ravines and gorges, — everything, in short, that imagination can 
suggest, may be seen in this wondrous region. Nothing re- 
markable is to be seen between Botzen and Trient. 

Trient (German; Tridentum, Latin; Trento, Italian). — 
There is much in this old town to interest the antiquarian. It 
is of £truscan origin, and possesses several ruins of castles, etc , 
of very ancient date. The Cathedral is a handsome building. 
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eleventh to fifteenth century. S. Maria Maggiore is celebrated 
as being the place where the famous Council of Trent was 
held, 1545-63. The church contains a picture of the scene, 
with nearly 300 portraits. 

Several beautiful deviations from the railway route may be 
made from Trent, among them may be enumerated the follow- 
ing:— 

Trent to Riva (Lake Garda). — An omnibus leaves daily 
in the summer, starting at about 9 a.m. Fare, two shillings. 
Carriages may also be obtained from the Hotels. The carriage 
route is much more beautiful than the journey by rail. Those 
who prefer to walk can do so in seven hours. 

Trent to Bassano. — Ten hours by diligence at a fare of 
6 francs, along the direct Venice Road, through the narrow 
valley of the Fersina. A line of railway connects Bassano with 
Padua. 

Leaving Trient, the journey is continued through the valley 
of the Adige; then Roveredo, pleasantly situated on the 
Leno, is reached ; the town is the centre of the silk trade, and 
is thoroughly Italian in all its characteristics. Ala is the station 
of the Austrian and Italian Custom-house, where a cursory ex- 
amination of luggage is made. The town is celebrated for the 
manufacture of velvet. At Peri the traveller is in Italy. The 
line traverses the rocky Chiusa di Verona, where a battle was 
fought in the time of Frederick Barbarossa by Germans against 
the Milanese ; and then, passing a few unimportant stations^ the 
train arrives at Verona. 

Verona (see p. 103). 

Verona to Venice (see p. no). 

Verona to Milan (see p. 95). 

FROM VIENNA TO TRIESTE. 
Via the Semmering Railway. 

Vienna (for Hotel, see Appendix). — This route to Italy 
scarcely comes within the scope of the present volume ; it is, 
however, an exceedingly interesting journey, although it does 
not present so many attractions in scenery as others. The time 
occupied by ordinary trains is from 22 to 24 hours. Ex- 
press, 15. Between Vienna and Baden there aie Tcvaxc^ XsasA.- 
some villas, parks, and ruined castles. Iti \\xe w^\^D^iavy^Q^^ ^ 
Jieustadt the country becomes more Yi\\\y , 2cadiXicia ^^ex^^^^ ^^ '^ 
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more picturesque character. At Gloggnitz the Semmering 
railway commences j and as the ascent is made, the views, 
especially those from the left window of the carriage, are 
exceedingly fine. Then the valley of Reichnau is crossed by a 
handsome viaduct. A series of tunnels are passed through, and 
Semmering, the highest part of the line, is reached. De- 
scending into Styria, valleys and glens are passed in rapid succes- 
sion, until the train arrives at GratZ, the capital of Styria — 
very picturesque in itself and in its surroundings. The country 
becomes more fertile between Gratz and Marburg. At Cilli 
the hills are beautifully wooded. One of the most curious por- 
tions of the journey is after leaving Steinbruck, when the 
train enters a valley shut in by lofty hills of limestone, and so 
narrow as to give the impression that every minute the train 
will be running into a tunnel. Laibacb. is the capital of 
Carinthia, and is the last station of importance before reaching 
Adelsberg, famous for its stalactite caverns. Adelsberg itself 
is a poor little place with about 1,500 inhabitants ; the *' grotto " 
is nearly a mile from the station, and at least three to four 
hours should be devoted to the visit. The traveller must bear 
in mind that going singly to the grotto is rather an expensive 
affair, and that the expenses are reduced in proportion to the 
number forming a party, — for two persons the charge is 
£1 2S. jd. In addition to the saving of expense, it should be 
borne in mind that every traveller with an additional candle adds 
an additional interest to the scene, which is not to be seen with- 
out strong illumination. Those who make this journey, and 
have proposed beforehand to stop at Adelsberg, will do well to 
provide themselves with a magnesium torch or a good coil of 
magnesium wire ; many express great disappointment in con- 
sequence of this lack. The caverns were known at a very early 
period, but fresh discoveries were made in 18 19, when a labourer 
accidentally broke through a screen of stalactite and found 
that the caverns travellers had hitherto lauded so much were 
but as the vestibule into the great Temple of Nature. 

There is no question that these caverns are well worth 
seeing ; the stalactites are wonderful j and so are the curious 
freaks in the formation of the stalagmites— such as the Two 
Hearts, the Sword of Damocles, the Pulpit, etc. ; but the most 
impressive thing is to hear the dashing of water, and to look 
down into the subterranean river. It is in this river that the 
blind lizard-fish {Proteus Anguinus) is found, specimens of 
f^A/cA may generally be purchased in the inn at Adelsberg. 
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There is a strange fascination in this grotto. The traveller feels 
he is standing in a '* house not made with hands," almost eter- 
nal in its duration ^ and there is a feeling which creeps over one 
in a place like this as if great secrets lay round about you on 
every hand^ and the heart calls out for some great prophet of 
Science to explain these ** mysteries lain hid from the founda- 
tion of the world." Many minds, however, many thoughts : 
and here is the reflection of a modern writer : — 

" No sound was to be heard but the steady drip, drip, from 
the lofty roof, above which rose the mighty mass of the super- 
incumbent mountain. I felt my mind deeply impressed with 
the vastness of those periods of time during which that sound 
had continued, unheard by human ear, and while these vast 
vaults had been untrodden by human footsteps ; yet during all 
these cycles Nature had been slowly hanging her stalactites 
above and dropping her stalagmites to the ground. 

"Before the antiquity of the cavern, that of Thebes and 
Carnac, of the pyramids of Egypt and the ruins of Jerusalem, 
lost its hoariness, and seemed to be but a thing of yesterday. I 
felt humbled as I thought of the brief span of human existence 
on the earth ; but the contemplation of man*s moral nature and 
immortality correspondingly elated my mind. How much 
greater was intelligent and rational man than these pillars of 
chalk J and throughout what uncounted ages would his death- 
less spirit endure, long after some convulsive crash must have 
broken in upon their slumbers and shivered them into thousands 
of insignificant fragments ! " 

Adelsberg is twenty-three miles from Trieste 3 the first part 
of this short distance is desolate and dreary to the last degree, 
and it is a relief to have the view shut out by the tunnels. Com- 
pensation is more than made, however, by the glorious view 
which opens before the traveller as he reaches Nabresina. • 
There stretches before him a panorama of the Adriatic, 
the city of Trieste, and the beautiful coast of Istria. It is, 
perhaps, one of the most startling scenes that can be found 
anywhere. 

Near the station of Grignano, on the point of land which 
stretches into the sea, is the beautiful Castle of Miramar, 
where once dwelt the unfortunate Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico, whose death in 1867 is yet fresh in memory. 

Trieste (for Hotel, see Appendix). — ^Trieste \^ \.Ck^ x«si55^ 
like Liverpool to be of great interest lo the \,o\3it\sx. 'YXie.^^- 
low'wg places, however, are worth v\s\t\u^\ — nL\\e C^'^^^'^''^ ^ 
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S, Giusto in the old town, occupying, it is said, the site of a 
Temple to Jupiter; the Tergesteum, in which are the rooms of 
the Austrian Lloyd Steamboat Co., Bazaar, Concert, and Ball- 
room, etc. 3 the Greek Church, easily distinguished by two 
green towers ; and Piazzetta di Riccardo, which received its name 
from having been the place where Richard Coeur de Lion was 
imprisoned on his return from the Holy Land. 

Trieste to Venice. (See p. 192.) 



WiliQma "ponies. 



1. FROM COIRE TO COLICO FOR MILAN, 

Over the Splugen Pass- 

Coire (for Hotel, see Appendix) . — Distance about 76 miles. 
In the summer there are two diligences daily, the journey occu- 
pying about 16 to 1/ hours. Coire is an episcopal residence, 
with mediaeval palace, and within the Court the Cathedral of 
St. Lucius, the oldest part of which is attributed to the 8th 
century. 

For six miles the road is level, and there is little to see. 
Passing through the little village of Ems, and crossing the 
Rhine by a covered bridge, Reichenau is reached. In its 
chateau Louis Philippe, then Due de Chartres, seeking refuge 
from the fury of the French Revolution, resided from October 
1793 to July 1794, under the assumed name of Chabot. The 
road increases in interest as the journey progresses. Small 
towns and villages are passed, and on the summits of rocky and 
barren crags in this romantic region houses and churches are 
seen perched like doves on the roofs of high buildings ; dark 
brown goats are also browsing on the cliffs 3 vegetation is rich, 
and the sides of the road are starred with flowers. 

Thusis (for Hotel, see Appendix) is at the confluence of 
the Nolla with the Rhine — a pretty village, in the midst of fine 
scenery. Crossing the Nolla, a very remarkable view is ob- 
tained. The valley of the Rhine is encircled by a guardian 
chain of lofty mountains, on a lower one of which stands the 
ruins of a castle, said to be the most ancient in Switzerland, 
dating near]y two thousand years ago ! Then the 
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Via Mala is entered. It is a remarkable fissure, three to 
four miles long, a few feet wide, 1500 feet high, formed by a 
natural convulsion — as is obvious from the sides sharply cor- 
responding — made available by human art for every requirement 
of traffic or travel. The carriage road, peifectly protected by a 
parapet, is hewn out of the rock, from 200 to 500 feet above 
the thin Rhine, whose waters can be heard moaning below. 
At the Verlorene Loch, or Lost Gulf at Y'lk Mala, it is as 
though the grandeur of nature had been concentrated on this 
wild spot. It looks as if a great convulsion had thrown up 
these perpendicular mountains fifteen hundred feet high, then 
rent them asunder, just wide enough to make a passable road, 
and had sent a narrow, bottomless stream through the great 
gorge, down so deep, that the eye can scarcely follow it in its 
sluggish course. The river is crossed three times, and at the 
second bridge the view either way is grand in the extreme. 
Leaving the Vi^i. Mala, the valley of Schams is entered, the 
green meadows and neat cottages of which form a grateful 
relief after the gloomy terrors of the awful chasms from which 
the traveller has just emerged. Passing Zillis and Andeer, 
wiih their ruined castles and legendary associations, a kind of 
minor Vi^ Mala is entered, known as the Roffna Ravine, 
a wild gorge three miles long, through which the bright waters 
of the Rhine precipitate themselves in a remarkable series of 
cascades and falls. Leaving the gorge behind, the spacious 
snow-fields of the Einshorn reveal themselves 5 while further 
on the noble Alpine landscape of the Rheinwaldthal bursts 
into view. The little village of Splugen (for Hotel, see 
Appendix) is 4800 feet above the level of the sea. Here tra- 
velleis stop for refreshments. Off again, over the Rhine, 
through the long gallery or tunnel, and up, by means of 
numerous zigzags, to the summit of the Splugen Pass. 

Crossing the frontier, the descent into Italy is commenced. 
'* I have crossed by Mont Cenis Pass, the St. Gotthard, and 
the Simplon," says a recent traveller, '* and though each has its 
own peculiar attractions, yet the Splugen Pass is truly the most 
magnificent road over the Alps. No one can go over this road, 
and enter into the spirit of it, without feeling that the mind 
has been enlarged by communion with Nature in her noble 
grandeur." 

This opinion is held by many who have beeoT£\ft -a^cc^wvXsA. 
with the characteristics of the different routes. Ot\. -a^^ixTv., ^^x^.^ 
ao end of zigzag paths, through numetovxs ^^W^i^X^*^* '^'^'^'^ ^ 
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"waterfall of 800 feet, till a halt is made at the tiny village of 
Campo Dolcino. Then through the Llro Valley, the 
rugged aspect of which is somewhat softened by the rich 
luxuriance of the vast chestnut forests below. Rapidly the 
features of the landscape begin to change their aspect. The 
regions of firs and pines, of overhanging precipices and roman- 
tic waterfalls, of frowning rocks and yawning chasms, are left 
for a land of beautiful vineyards, stately olive-groves, and golden 
cornfields. Ghiavenna (for Hotel, see Appendix) is a capital 
resting-place. Very charming is the locale of the town. It is 
situate on the Maira, at the entrance to the Val Bregaglia. 
From Chiavenna the character of the scenery again changes, 
and all around there are mountains hemming in the valleys, and 
wild ravines, forming singular contrasts to the quieter scenes. 
The falls of the Maira near here form a perfect picture. Cross- 
ing swift rushing rivers, and leaving the realms of eternal snow 
behind, cornfields, vineyards, and mulberry-groves are passed. 
Riva is the last village on the road. The Lake of Riva is 
skirted, and the diligence stops at Colico, where the steamboat 
is waiting to convey the tourist across the silvery waters of the 
beautiful lake, whose distant sails 

" For floating birds we take, 
Bathing in azure wave their plumes of snow — 
Wherein shore, tower, and town their mirror make." 

From Golico to Como, see p. 39. 



II. FROM MARTIGNY OVER THE SIMPLON TO 

ARONA. 

Martigny (for Hotel, see Appendix). 

From Martigny to Sion and Sierre by rail. The first part 
of this route exhibits numerous traces of the frightful inunda- 
tions frequent here. In Martigny are shown water-marks which 
prove that sometimes the whole valley is flooded up to the first- 
floor windows, and all up the valley there are similar indications 
of torrent desolation. These devastations are principally during 
the spring, when the snow has begun to melt. The traveller is 
now in a region of ancient castles. Every eminence seems to 
'have had, at one time or another, its own particular fortress. 
At Si'oa there are two such edifices in ruinS) another castle 
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becoming observable as the town is more closely approached. 
Here the shale mountains are beautifully terraced, like those of 
the Rhine. A mulberry plantation here, a ruined castle there, 
and then Sierre (for Hotel, see Appendix), where the railway 
journey terminates. The diligence leaves here daily, and takes 
about twenty-two hours to accomplish the journey to Arona. 
Over the Rhone, past hills formerly the resort of brigands, past 
Alpine villages, glistening church-towers, waterfalls, castles, 
rocks, valleys, snow mountains, alternations of sterility and 
fertility, past Leuk, Susten, Tourtemagne, Viege, or Vispach 
(whence numerous tours may be made to the glacier region of 
Zermatt), and we are in Brigue (Brieg — for Hotel, see Appen- 
dix), where the work of ascent really commences. Here we bid 
farewell to the romantic valley of the Rhone, and enter upon 
the land which Mr. Laing quaintly epitomises as one of " ava- 
lanches, snows, glaciers, winding roads, with cataracts and 
precipices below, and clouds and blue sky above, and all the 
other romantic furniture of Alpine scenery." The road now 
pursued was constructed by Napoleon, after the famous battle 
of Marengo. The scenery becomes wilder and grander at every 
turn. Bridge: after bridge is crossed, gallery after gallery gone 
through, houses of refuge passed by, and then comes the stu- 
pendous panorama of the Alps, the real grandeur of which is 
beyond the power of words to paint, and which forms a sight 
well worth the whole cost of the journey from England. ** In 
the distance is an eagle soaring majestically through the air j 
below is heard the distant Alpine horn, or the shepherd's 
melodious pipe, its notes commingling with the tinkling of 
numerous sheep-bells. Higher and higher we rise, from the 
very roots of the mountains, the picture varying in beauty at 
every turn — now the dizzy precipices below, now the craggy 
heights above," until the summit of the pass, 6600 feet 
• above sea level, is reached. Further on is the Hospice, 
capable of giving refuge to 300 persons, managed by pious 
Augustine monks. The little village of Simplon is situated 
about 1400 feet below the summit. Through a black and 
craggy rending asunder of the granite Alps, the descent into 
Italy is commenced ; a foaming torrent cutting summersaults 
below at every step, and straight up, above the gloomy preci- 
pices, the lowering clouds of heaven. Marvellous are the 
winding tunnels which commence after passing \3afc ^-axxvoxi.^ 
Gorge of GrOndo, said to be the wildest aad ^xaxi^^s\»*vcL^^ 
AljRS. These gigantic tunnels are hewn out ol a scX\^ xaas»^ ^^ 
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rock, which seemed to impede the further progress of the road, 
and which took eighteen months to excavate — loo men, in 
gangs of eight, working in turns day and night. On emerging 
from the tunnels, a scene of stupendous majesty meets the eye. 
Hissing and roaring, the boiling waters of the Fressinone dash 
over the rocks above into the tremendous gorge below. On 
either side rise rocks more than 2000 feet in height, the whole 
forming a picture of almost terrific sublimity. More cascades, 
more fearful ravines, more lofty crags, and then the diligence 
arrives at Gondo, the last Swiss village. 

MARTIGNY TO TURIN, 
Over the St. Bernard Pass— 28 Hours. 

This route, though inferior in beauty to many others, is 
nevertheless interestmg, but is best adapted for pedestrians, a 
part of the route being by bridle path, where mules only can be 
used. The journey can be accomplished in two days : viz., from 
Martigny to Aosta in 17 hours, from Aosta to Turin 9 hours. 
For those who do not wish to cross the Pass, but only intend 
visiting the Hospice St. Bernard, the best return route is by the 
Col de Fenetre and through the Val Ferret. 

After leaving Martigny the carriage road crosses the Dranse. 
Just beyond here the road to Chamonix diverges to the right. 
The road now runs along the Dranse Valley, past Le Brocard 
and Le Bourgeaud to Les Vallettes, at a height of 1978 feet. 
About a mile further on the Dranse flows through a narrow 
gorge, after issuing from a tunnel 70 yards long. At Sembrancher 
meet two streams, one from the Val de Bagne, the other from 
the St. Bernard. On the S.W. is seen Mont Catogne, 8530 feet 
in height. After leaving Orsieres the road again crosses the 
Dranse,and rises through the upper valley, affording a fine view of 
Mont Velan, which can be seen nearly as far asBourg St. Pierre. 
After passing Rive Haute, it makes along curve, which walkers 
may cutoff. Liddes, a fair sized village, is next reached, where 
mules to the Hospice may be hired. The mountains seen to 
the left are the Meringuier and the Maisons Blanches. The 
road next passes Bourg St. Pierre, and just beyond crosses the 
Deep Gorge of the Dranse de Valsorey. It was at this point 
that the passage of the Alps was made by the first Napoleon. 
At Cantine de Proz is the highest pasture land in the valley, 
where the carriage road ends. Ascent of xbe Mont Velan can, if 
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desired, be made from this point. The bridle path now crosses 
the pastures of the Plan de Proz, and leads direct to the Hospice, 
which is situated at a height of 8120 feet. (For particulars, see 
Cook's " Switzerland. ") 

The bridle path now descends between a small lake and the 
Plan de Jupiter, where a statue erected to the Pennine Jupiter 
formerly stood. By the side of this lake the Swiss frontier is 
marked and Italian territory commences. About one hour brings 
the traveller to St. Remy, the first Italian village. Here can 
be obtained carriages for Aosta. 

The country now resumes a fertile aspect. Cultivated land 
begins at St. Oyen, and increases in quantity as the road de- 
scends past Gignod and Signaye, where begin the extensive 
vineyards of Aosta. The mountain seen on the right is the 
Rintorj in front are the Beccadi Nona, and Mount Emilius, and 
on the left Monte Rosa. 

Aosta is a beautifully situated village with a population of 
7760. Here are to be seen interesting Roman remains of the 
time of Augustus. The ascent of the Becca di Nona may be 
made from here. From its summit, upwards of 10,000 feet, is a 
splendid view of the whole chain of Mont Blanc and of the 
Monte Rosa. 

From Aosta a diligence starts daily to Ivrea, passing by 
Chatillon, St. Vincent, Montjovet, and Verrex. Beyond this is 
the picturesque Fort Baid, which in 1800, when defended by 
400 Austrians, kept the entire French Army at bay for a week. 
The road soon crosses the Lys, a torrent coming down from 
Monte Rosa to Pont St. Martin. After passing the village 
of Carema and Settimo-Vittone, it descends through a 
pleasant and picturesque country to Ivrea. 

The trains from this village to Turin are frequent ; distance 
39 miles, and time of journey about two hours. I sella, the 
frontier town of Switzerland and Italy, is shortly reached. 
Crevola, with its rock-gallery, gorge, and bridge, passed, a 
completely new scene unfolds. *' Now the scenery softens," 
says another writer ; " the Val d'Ossola expands — a charming 
relief and contrast to past horrors. Luxuriant verdure, plants, 
vines, insect voices, mellowing tints, the very air ' breathing of 
the sweet south' ; yes, this is Italy indeed ! '* There is little to 
tarry for at Domo d'Ossola (for Hotel, see Appendix). More 
and more delightfully Italian becomes the journey. ^o'Omcw^ 
can exceed its highly picturesque cVvaxacleT, ^i^^e^va^'^ ^^ 
FariaJo is approached. After pass'm^ nvxrcvexows ^^«xv>J» 
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quarries, and the famous quarry '* out of which man's skill has 
disinterred the whole of Milan Cathedral,*' a perfect maze of 
vineyards, olive-groves,cornfields, and chestnut plantations, arrest 
the gaze. Here, too, the beautiful LagO Maggiore suddenly 
bursts into view, heightening inconceivably the rich glories of 
the landscape ; and in the distance is seen I sola Madre, one 
of the charming islands which stud the lake. After reaching 
Baveno (where many travellers stay, in order to visit the Borro- 
mean Isles — seep. ^6), the diligence journey is continued over a 
road almost wholly supported by granite pillars, by the side of 
the famous lake ; and passing numerous villas and gardens, it 
rattles at full speed through the streets of Arona. 

For Arona, and Tour of the Lago Maggiore, 
see p. 34. 

III. FROM LUCERNE OVERTHE ST.GOTTHARD 

TO COMO. 

Lucerne (for Hotel, see Appendix). — From Lucerne 
the steamboat is taken from one end of the lake to the 
other. It is considered one of the most charming steamboat 
journeys in Switzerland — perhaps in the whole world. At 
Fluelen (for Hotel, see Appendix) the diligence is taken. 
The journey from hence to Camerlata (the station near Como, 
for Milan) takes generally about twenty-four hours. In the 
summer season there are two diligences daily. At Altorf (or 
Altdorf), the capital of the canton of Uri, the colossal statue of 
William Tell is passed — marking, it is said, the spot where the 
Swiss hero stood when he aimed at the apple on his son's head. 
A little farther on is Burglen, the birthplace and home of 
Tell ; then crossing the Schachenbach (in the waters of which 
the hero perished while struggling to save a child), and skirting 
the meadow forming the popular meeting place of the canton, 
Klus is reached. Then Silenen, and Amsteg, and several 
minor places follow in rapid succession, the road rising gradually, 
and the scenery ever}'where being of the most romantic de- 
scription imaginable. After leaving Amsteg, the road crosses 
the Reuss, which here dashes madly along, foaming and leap- 
ing over its rocky bed. The ascent of the St. Gotthard is here 
commenced : it is not, as many suppose, a single peak or 
inence, but a mountainous group, presenting many peculiar 
tures. The region now traversed has occupied a prominent 
ition in modem Continental history. In the valley of the 
fss and Its surrounding neighbourhood sevetal of the dead- 
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liest struggles occasioned by the outbreak of war between France, 
Germany, and Russia, in 1799, took place; the French, after 
their defeat of the Russian general, occupying the road as far as 
the Hospice of St. Gotthard, the materials of which Were used 
by them as fuel. 

After frequently grossing and recrossing the Reuss, and pass- 
ing Wasen and Wattingen, Goschenen is reached. About one 
mile beyond this is the entrance to Great St. Gotthard Tunnel. 
This gigantic enterprise, now near its completion, will when 
finished bring Italy into direct railway connection with 
Central Europe, and shorten the mail route to Brindisi by several 
hours. Visitors are not admitted to the Tunnel, which, although 
completed, will probably not be open for traffic for a year or tWo. 

Shortly after passing the entrance begins the dark and rocky 
pass of the Schollenen, which is three miles in length. In it, 
about three and a half miles from Goschenen, stands the Devil's 
Bridge, which spans the falls of the Reuss, 100 feet in height. 
Here a tremendous battle was fought in 1799, between the 
French and Austrians, numbers of whom perished in the abyss 
beneath. The bridge is a modem structure ; the old bridge, the 
ruins of which, covered with creeping plants, are yet visible, was 
blown up by the Austrians while being forced back by the 
French, during the conflict. 

Although as a rule good prose is preferable to verse, espe- 
cially in a work intended to be a useful guide, the following 
lines so well apply to this interesting spot that no apology is 
needed for their insertion. 

** Called the Devil's Bridge : 
With a single arch, from ridge to ridge, 
It leaps across the terrible chasm 
Yawning beneath us, black and deep, 
As if, in some convulsive spasm, 
The summits of the hills had cracked, 
And made a road for the cataract 
That raves and rages down the steep ! 
Never any bridge but this 
Could stand across the wild abyss ; 
All the rest, of wood or stone. 
By the Devil's hand were overthrown. 
He toppled crags from the precipice, 
And whatsoe'er was built by day 
In the night was swept away ; 
None could stand but this alone." 

Away through the granite tunnel oi \3tiv^T \^O^SVv% ^^stofs.^ 
the Valley of Uri, where winter reigtvs dwr«\% e\^\. ^cass^^^Coa 
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out of twelve, to Andermatt (for Hotel, see Appendix). 
As this is only one mile from the Devil's Bridge, it is a 
good place to break the journey at, or else at Hospenthal 
(for Hotel, see Appendix), about ij mile farther on. From 
Hospenthal, where the road to the Furca diverges, the road 
becomes steeper, ascending by numerous windings, each more 
and more impressive, till the summit of the path is reached. 
At Albergo del St. Gotthard, 6900 feet above the level of 
the sea, is the famous Hospice, where superior Newfoundland 
dogs may be purchased, at somewhat high rates, by those fond 
of canine companions. A pause is made at the post-house 
for some time, while the travellers dine. 

It is in the St. Gotthard that the Rhine, Rhone, and Reuss 
have their source. Hepworth Dixon, in " The Switzers," says, 
in speaking of the St. Gotthard : — 

** Her cardinal peak is Galen-stock, — the peak now towering 
on our right, — a fount of light and beauty in this sombre realm, 
which ancient shepherds, coming up the valleys of the Rhone 
and Reuss in search of fortune, called the 'Pillar of the Sun.* 
He is the Saul of the St. Gotthard group, — above the tallest of 
his brethren : Gerstenhorn, Lucendro, Mutt-horn, Spitzbt-rg, 
Six Madu'n,— though all these mountains are of Anak breed. 
Three glaciers hang above his hoary neck, and shiver down his 
sturdy sides : the Tiefen glacier on his northern flank, the 
Siedeln glacier on his southern flank, and the Rhone glacier 
(which has many feeders) on his western flank. These glaciers 
drip by different ravines, and descend to different seas. Above 
his summit floats a canopy of cloud, from under which at times 
leap fire and wind and hail — those rival demons of this upper 
air, which shake and daze the earth in their plutonic and mag- 
netic strife. About his feet, low down among the ruts and 
wrecks of ice, lie caves of wondrous beauty and uncounted 
wealth. Three years ago a cave was entered by this Tiefen 
glacier, when the noblest crystals in the world were found. 
The rock was topaz. Fragments lay about in heaps, each 
broken piece a hundred pounds to two hundred pounds in weight. 
Some fifteen tons of topaz were removed from this great hiding- 
place of nature in a single year. What sage can count the 
marvels yet in lurking near this Pillar of the Sun ? " 

Crossing the Ticino, the spot is seen where the Russian 
General Suwarrow, seeing his grenadiers waver under the fearful 
lire of the French, caused a grave to be dug, declaring he would 
^p buried at the place where, for the first time, his soldiers had 
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retreated. The effect was electrical. With a loud cry they 
furiously charged the French, driving them back to Lucerne : 
the Devil's Bridge, destroyed a second time by the French, being 
crossed by means of planks suspended from the soldiers' scarves. 
Descending the Yal Tremola, a wild and dismal valley in 
which avalanches are not uncommon, Airolo is reached, where 
stands a tower more than a thousand years old, and where 
the sound of the Italian language reminds the traveller that he 
is almost in another country. The route now becomes exceed- 
ingly beautiful ; picturesque ravines, mouldering ruins, foaming 
cataracts, huge masses of rock, and other romantic features, 
imparting fresh charms to the landscape. Passing Faido, the 
scenery becomes more Italian in appearance. The masses of 
snow which encumbered the roadside have completely disap- 
peared, and everywhere the prospect brings to mind the artistic 
productions of Claude. The rich sunshine sparkles on the roofs 
of the numerous church- towers, cascades leap in a thousand 
fanastic forms over the time-beaten cliffs, while here and there 
the mulberry, the tig, and the vine lend fresh attractions to the 
view. Then in swift succession the towns of Giornico (where 
15,000 Milanese were ingloriously routed by 600 Swiss in 
1478), Bodio, Poleggio, and Osogna, situated at the base 
of a rocky peak, are passed. Two or three small villages follow, 
then the Moesa is crossed, and the road passing ArbedO (where, 
in 1422, 3,000 Swiss were defeated by 24,000 Milanese), brings 
to view the frowning walls and lofty turrets of Bellinzona 
(for Hotel, see Appendix). Omnibus may be taken from here 
to Magadino (p. 34). Travellers who intend to visit Lake Mag- 
giore take the train ac Bellinzona for Locano. Travellers for 
Milan direct take train at Lugano. The position of the fortress - 
town was formerly one of great strength. Nothing can surpass 
the superb character of the landscape at this point. Near 
Cadenazzo, emerging from the charming valley of the Ticino, 
through which the traveller has so long been pleasantly travelling, 
and, passing through a rich chestnut wood and past various 
mountains and villages, he arrives at Lugano (for Hotel, see 
Appendix). Passing by the east side of the Lake of Lugano, 
we arrive at Melide, where the lake is crossed by means of 
a stone dam, erected some years since at a cost of 700,000 francs. 
At Mendrisio is seen Monte Generoso, **The Rigi of 
Italian Switzerland,'* and a favourite resort of the tiL^^\vexv^^A 
botanist desirous of enriching his coWecUoiv 'w\>^\ ^^^^cvaxtTsSk <^ 
the Jlora of the Southern Alps. Geo\o^\caV ^T2i^me.\A.s ^^e^ ^^'^ 
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plentifuL At Chiasso is the Custom-house, and here the 
tourist takes leave of Switzerland, and in a brief period of time 
finds himself at Como. 
Como. (See p. 39.) 

The Italian Lakes. 

Circular tickets for the entire tour of the Italian Lakes at 
a reduced price may be obtained at any of the offices of Thos. 
Cook and Sons. The route is by rail from Milan to Lecco, 
and hence by steamboat and diligence to Bellaggio, Menaggio, 
Porlezza, Lugano, Porto Caresio, Varese, Laveno, Locarno, Pal- 
lanza, Stresa, Isola Bella, to Arona, and thence by rail to Milan. 
Full particulars of the departures and arrivals of the trains, 
steamboats, etc., will be found in the Indicator e Ufficiale, or 
Bradshaw of the Italian railways. 

LAGO MAGGIORE. 
From Magadino to Arona. 

Lago Maggiore (the Greater Lake) is the largest of all the 
lakes that lie embosomed in the beautiful scenery at the foot of 
the Alps, on the Italian side. It was the Lacus Ferlanus of the 
Romans — is about forty miles long, and varies considerably in 
width. Near Arona it has more the appearance of a broad 
river ; at Baveno, between which town and Laveno is its greatest 
width, it is about five miles wide. The scenery is unequal, the 
northern part being much finer than the southern. The glory 
of the lake culminates in the neighbourhood of Baveno and 
Stresa, and these are the favourite halting-places of visitors, as 
they command views of the strangely beautiful Borromean Isles, 
and the deep bold bay in which they are situated. Three rivers 
flow into the lake : the Ticino, from St. Gotthard and Bernar- 
dino ; the Toccia, from Domo d'Ossola ; and the Tresa, from 
Lago Lugano. 

In the summer-time there are three Steamboats daily. 
The journey from Magadino to Arona takes about six hours, 
and the fare is about fL\t francs. Ample information may be 
obtained as to times of starting, fares, and other kindred sub- 
jects, from the announcements to be seen at all Hotels in the 
^HJ|hbourhood. Those who can only afford a short time for the 
^^^fc*hould go at once to Baveno (or halt there if they have 

■inrer the Simplon — see p. 26), or Stresa, a delightful halt- 
"ej and visit the Borromean Isles. In taking a boat 
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from either place, however, let the tourist see to it that he is 
Dot swindled. At the best the fares are extravagantly dear. 

If time permits, a voyage up and down the lake should be 
made. At different times of the day^ and under different lights, 
it is surprising what varied effects are seen. 

A Tour of the Lakes may be made thus : — ^Visit Lago 
Maggiore, and terminate the journey at Luino (see below). 
Take diligence or carriage to Lugano (p. 44). Make the tour 
of the lake, and terminate the journey at Porlezza (p. 44). From 
Porlezza take omnibus or carriage to Menaggio, on the lake of 
Como (p. 41) ; and if Lago d'Iseo (p. 46) and Lago di Garda 
are to be visited, terminate the Como journey at Lecco, and 
take train via Bergamo (p. 95). 

[W. and E. stand for right and left going down the lake.] 

Magadiiio (E.) — Let not the traveller think that this 
miserable place represents the towns of the lake, or that the 
view he gets over the wretched delta of the Ticino gives him 
the faintest clue to an idea as to what the lake really is. Maga- 
dino is stale, flat, unprofitable, and, moreover, very unheal£y. 
But the boats start from here, downward journey j or from 
Arona (p. 38), up ward journey, and this infliction must be borne. 

Locarno (W.), across the lake, is the first town to stop at. 
It is one of the three capitals of Tessin, Tessia, or Ticino — a 
bustling little place ; and on market days (every alternate 
Thursday) it is gay with the curious costumes of the neigh- 
bouring villagers. The chief curiosity here is a pilgrimage 
church (Madonna del vSayjo), with the fourteen stations of thecross. 
Above it, at the top of the hill, a glorious view is to be obtained. 

Ascona (W.) — ^A ruined castle above. 

BrissagO (W.) abounds with orange and lemon orchards, 
figs, olives, and pomegranates, and strong cigars. Notice the 
rows of cypresses leading to the church. The high hill is Mont 
Limidario (6550 feet). 

Canobbio (W.) — A pretty place, at the entrance of the 
Val Cannobbino. The church is said to have been designed by 
Bramante, and the frescoes therein are by Gaudenzio Ferrari. 

Maccagno (E.) — Uninfluential. The narrowest part of 
the northern end of the lake is here. 

Luino (E.) — Lnportant, because those who are making a 
tour of the Italian lakes will take the diligence from this town 
(or private carriage for about fifteen francs), and enjoy oa<^ ^^ 
the sweetest drives that heart can concewe Vo Ym^wio V:^. vJ^* 
Every step of the way is interesting, Lxxmo \s \tA.ex^^^xa%^^^'S^ 
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the fact of its being the birthplace of Bernardino Luini, with 
whose paintings we shall become familiar in the Italian gal- 
leries. 

Cannero (W.) is a very fruitful place, and from the boat 
looks enchanting, especially when the sun is shining in his 
strength. 

The two islands opposite the town, with the two ruined 
castles, were once inhabited by the Messrs. Mazzarda, four 
brigand brothers, who were the terror of well-doers and the 
praise of tho«!e who did evil in the fifteenth century. Horrible 
stories are told of what they did and the terror they inspired. 

OggebbiO (W.)— Unimportant. 

Porto (E.)— Ditto. 

LaveilO (E.) is a charming spot, deriving its chief attrac- 
tion from the beautiful mountain // Sasso del Ferro. From its 
summit can be seen Milan on the one hand and Monte Rosa 
on the other. From Laveno to Intra, and from Pallanza to 
the Isles, attention must be paid to the glorious glimpses of 
mountain scenery, including Monte Rosa, the Strahlhorn, and 
the Simplon. 

From Laveno to Varese, see p. 4j. 

Intra (W.) — A business-like, prosperous town. Silk 
winding from the cocoon is carried on to a great extent here. 
And now, all about, wonders and beauties multiply, and every 
view is marvellously interesting. 

Pallanza (W.)— (For Hotel, see Appendix). 

Baveno (W.) — From either of these delightful towns the 
Isles can be easily visited. Baveno is the point from whence 
travellers proceed over the Simplon. (Seep. 26). From Pal- 
lanza a most pleasant journey may be made (by omnibus daily) 
to the LagO d'Orta, a picturesque lake nine miles long, and 
a fine centre for excursions. (See p. 45). 

The Borromean Islands 

Are four in number ; three of them belong to the noble Lom- 
bard family of Borromeo — viz., Isola S. Giovanni, Isola Bella, 
and Isola Madre. The remaining island of the group is Isola 
Superiore, or Dei Pescatori (the Fishermen's Island). 

" The principal attraction to most travellers is the I sola 
Bella (or Beautiful Island). This particular island, which is 
thoroughly artificial, is rather curious than picturesque or beauti- 
ful ; but it tells well at a distance, with its lofty palace, its ter- 
iwces, and forma] groves and gardens, and contrasts in a striking 
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manner with the simplicity or wild nature of the other 
islands, while it calls for that tribute always due to the art and 
industry of man when they have overcome great natural diffi- 
culties. 

" We learn from an old Lombard writer that originally the 
[sola Bella was nothing but a bare rock, cut through and 
through, in some directions, by the constant lashing and biting 
of the waves, which are occasionally sufficiently stormy. Aboiic 
the year 1670, the wealthy Count Vitaliano Borromeo conceived 
the idea of converting this rock into what he considered a 
terrestrial paradise. He began by quarrying a portion of the 
rock to get materials to build with, after which he erected 
pilasters, arches, walls, and buttresses j and that part of the 
work being done, he, at an immense expense, caused earth to 
be brought in boats from the mainland, and had it laid down 
over all, to form a sufficiently deep, compact, and productive 
soil. Tree-planting, gardening, and house-building followed, 
and in process of time the island became what we now see it. 
To those who had seen it before, and who came upon it sud- 
denly after its metamorphosis, it may indeed have appeared an 
enchanted island j and even now there is something magical 
about it. The upper terrace commands varied and enchanting 
views. To the south, on the water's edge, is the little white 
town of Stresa, with its exquisite villas ; above Stresa are vine- 
yards and cottages ; and again, above these, green hill-sides 
and pasture-land dotted with fawn or cream-coloured cattle. 
To the north-west are the forked summits of the Simplon, on 
which the snow never melts ; to the north and north-east the 
Monte Rosa and other magnificent Alps. To the east the lake 
spreads far away, to where it washes the feet of the gentle hills 
about Lavena and Cerro ; and to the west is the bay, with the 
town of Baveno." 

The Chateau contains some good pictures, and other 
objects of interest, accessible to visitors ; amongst them the 
room in which Napoleon slept the night before the battle of 
Marengo. The fee to the gardens is one franc, and the 
chateau one franc ; less for a party of two or three. 

I sola Madre is a charming place, with seven terraces 
beautifully laid out and tended. It is not so popular as Isola 
Bella, and certainly not so curious; but the walks het^ "^'^ 
delicious, abounding with rich and rate V.to^\ca\. '^•acciXSk. V^^^* 
one franc.) 

Isola del Pescatorl is )ust a fis\ietwiexL^ n^^^^*« 
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nothing more ,* but it has charms of its own^ and is so mar- 
vellously compact, that there scarcely seems room to turn. 

I sola di S« Giovanni is not so interesting as any of the 
others. The steamers stop at Isola Bella, and passengers are 
conveyed without extra charges for landing or embarking. As 
there are five or six a day, those who wish can break their 
journey here. The steamer now proceeds to 

Stresa (for Hotel, see Appendix). — Stresa is a pleasant 
place, surrounded with fine scenery, landscape and waterscape. 
From here the Monte Motterone may be ascended; it is 4174 
feet above the lake, and the view equals, if it does not rival, 
that from the Rigi ; the plains of Lombardy and Piedmont, 
with the cathedral of Milan in clear view ; six of the Italian 
lakes, with their picturesque islands and surroundings 5 the 
rivers Sesia and Ticino meandering in streams of silver : and, 
on the other hand, the great mountains from Monte Rosa to 
Ortler in the Tyrol. From Stresa the drive to Arona is pleasant. 

Belgirate (W.), where a glimpse is obtained of Arona j 
then Lesa (W.) 5 and the tour of the lake comes to an end at 

Arona (for Hotel, see Appendix). — The particular at- 
tractions in this town are the church of S. Maria, con- 
taining the chapel of the Borromeo family, in which is a fine 
painting by Gaudenzio Find, an old and rare master 5 it is 
a Holy Family, with smaller pictures of saints, and a portrait 
of the Countess Borromeo, who presented it to the church. 
A short distance from the town, half an hour's walk to the 
north of the railway station, is the colossal Statue of 
San Carlo Borromeo. Carlo Borromeo was born at Arona, 
Oct. 2, 1538 5 he died and was buried at Milan in Nov., 1584 
(see p. 71)5 and in 1600 he was canonized. This statue, 
erected in 1697, is sixty-six feet high, and stands on a pedestal 
forty feet high ; the head and hands and feet are bronze, while 
the robe is of wrought copper. The good saint stands with his 
hands outstretched in blessing 5 and sacred as the name is in 
these parts, one would have thought he might have been left to 
stand and bless his native town in peace. Ladders are, how- 
ever, kept in the neighbourhood -, and on consideration of certain 
fees, the adventurous tourist may clamber up to the skirts of 
his garment, and, squeezing through a hole, enter the statue. 
Then by means of iron bars he can ascend, if he is a good 
climber, into the head of the illustrious saint, which is con- 
structed to carry three people ; and those who have made the 
journey affirm that the cavity, which, on the ovx\s\de, xe^e,^\i\s» 
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the protuberant nose, forms a seat as comfortable as an arm- 
chair. It is only rigbt to inform the tourist who may aspire to 
reach this saintly head, that it is a fatiguing and most unpleasant 
undertaking. 

From Arona a diligence runs daily to Bellinzona, for the 
St. Gotthard or Bernardino Pass, to Lucerne or Coire. 

Steamboats for the tour of the lake. 

Railway to Novara, Grenoa, and Turin. (See p. 91.) 

Railway to Milan. (See p. 91.) 

THE LAKE OF COMO. 
Colico to Como. 

The Lake of Como, the Lacus Larius of the Romans, is to 
Italy as Lucerne is to Switzerland — its grandest and most beau- 
ful lake. It is thirty-eight miles long, and varies from one to 
three miles in breadth. Great diversity of scenery characterizes 
it. Sometimes it is like the Rhine, with hills and vineyards, 
and windings which, in the passage by the boat, seem to close 
round, and form a series of lakes; sometimes it is like the 
grandness of Lucerne — and yet it is essentially unlike both. 
It is thoroughly Italian 5 and seeing any other lakes will not 
compensate for not seeing the LagO di Como. A perfect 
efflorescence of loveliness is this fairy lake. In whatever 
direction you cast your eyes whilst traversing its waters, the 
scenic effects are unrivalled. Embosomed amidst lofty moun- 
tains, towering proudly above the silvery surface j verdant 
slopes and vine-clad hills -, with villas on the margin, and on 
jutting peninsulas picturesque and charmingly situated villages 5 
the eye never wearies in its search for the beautiful. Castles 
with turreted towers ever and anon keep peeping out, as the 
boat proceeds, from the sylvan woods which hide them — a sort 
of stolen glance. The glowing Italian sky, the azure of which 
is almost unknown to those who are accustomed to the unkind 
climate of England 3 the water, of an indescribable blue ; the 
delicious purity of the atmosphere, and the silver streams of 
sunlight cast upon the lake, heighten the beauty of the scene. 
That part of the lake where one arm branches off to Como and 
the odier to Lecco, perhaps commands the most magnificent 
prospect. On either side are the two arms of blue NH-a.^set^^s^- 
closed by mountains, with prof\ise\y \uTL\xt\2fl\\. ^o^^%\ ^k^^*^^ 
bold promontory which stretches ouV >oe^N«i^eTv \^^\xv ^qtwbs* '^'^ 
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one side a gracefbllj cnrred bay. Here is the charmingly 
boated little town of Bellaggio, the gardens of which, with 
their trdlised walks, extend down to the shore. A situation 
more delightful it is difficult to imagine. 

The Tour of the Lake may be made horn either Colico 
or Como. Tbe ways are equally pleasant. In going towards 
Colico the high mountains fann a glorious background to the 
latter part of the journey. In going towards Como the beauty 
of Belbggio is seen to greater perfection, and the approach to 
Como is a fitting termination of the tour. But all who have 
the time are recommended to go both ways, and to do it again 
and a^in. 

Colico is a mere ** station " for diligences. The few indif- 
ferent houses, making up the village, call for no remark. The 
surroundings are fine, but better seen from the water, where 
distance lends enchantment. Fnnn Colico diligences run twice 
a day to ChiaTcnna, fcx- the Splogen route to Coire (p. 24). 
Diligences twice daily to Soodrio and BcMmio. 

Steamboats from Colico to Como, twice daily (4 hours). 
Do „ to Lecco, cmce a day. 

Ti<iLets for the whole journey may be procured on board. 
Those who get in at intermediate stations should take their 
ticket at tbe pier, or they may be charged for a longer distance. 
It is usual, howerer, for the porters belonging to the hotels to 
hand the trareller a ticket with the name of the pier, which is 
accepted by the collector as a guarantee that the passenger 
embarked there. 

As the steamer leaves C<^co, take in the view behind. The 
mountains, rugged and barren, or fertile and smiling, and some 
crowned with snow, are exceedingly well grouped. Four miles 
hence is 

Domaso (W., i.e., right-hand gring towards Como). — The 
first place at which the steamer calls. Surrounded with vine- 
jards and mulb^iy trees. Fine Tillas. 

Gravedona (W.) — A large, prosperous, and pretty town ; 
next in size to Como and Lecco. Church, 13th century. Villa 
(four towers), built by Cardinal Gallio. 

Dongo (W.) — Large ironworks, and a monastery. Above 
tbe town is Garzeno. Path from here over Monte Jorio to 
Bellinzona. Near at hand to Dongo is Aimssa^ with a castle in 
ruins, on a most improbable site. 

Cremia (W.) — Fine church, with picture of Michael and 
the Ihrs^^ioo, by Ptn/o Feromese. 
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Rezzonico (W.) — Ruins of castle, 13th century. Fine 
view from here. 

Dervio (E.) — At the mouth of the Varrone. Monte Leg- 
none, 8600 feet, rises abruptly here. Very fine. 

Bellano (E.)— -At the foot of Monte Grignaj at the mouth 
of the torrent-river Pioverna. 

Varenna (E.) — A lovely place. Tunnels through the 
cliffs for the Stelvio military road. Fine cascades, Fiume-Latte 
(or milk brook), from its colour. Large quantities of marble 
quarried and dressed in this neighbourhood. 

Menaggio (for Hotel, see Appendix). — This is one of the 
popular halting-places on the lake. Several interesting things 
are to be seen here, independently of the exquisite scenery. The 
Villa Vigoni, about half an hour above the town, near the church 
of Loveno, contains some modern works of art of great beauty ; 
reliefs, by Thorwaldsen ; monument to the son of the late pro- 
prietor, Herr Mylius, by Marched; and a family group, by 
Argenti, At Menaggio is a large silkworm breeding establish- 
ment 3 and everyone should make a point of visiting this 
interesting exhibition of Italian industry. From Menaggio 
to Lugano is an easy and pleasant journey. Omnibuses run 
daily to Porlezza, from whence the steamer may be taken to 
Lugano (p. 44). See local time-tables. 

Bellaggio (Hotel Grande Bretagne, with the Dependence 
Hotel-Pension, Villa Serbelloni. The hotel is one of the finest 
in the Italian lake districts 3 the pension equally good). 

Bellaggio stands at the extremity of the point that separates 
the Como and Lecco branches of the lake. It will be seen by 
the map that it stands as it were upon three lakes : the arm of 
Como and the arm of Lecco running on either side, and the 
broad expanse of the lake in its most beautiful part in front. 
Nothing can be more charming than the situation of Bellaggio, 
and noticing is more charming in Bellaggio than the magnificent 
park and gardens of the Villa Serbelloni. (Tickets to visit 
given to all who stay at the hotel ; otherwise one franc.) A 
number of good boats may be found at Bellaggio, for excursions 
on the lake. One great attraction here is the Villa Melzi, the 
property of the Duca di Melzi. It contains many works of 
art : several statues by Canovay notably a bust of Michael Angelo ; 
a wonderful chimney-piece by Thorwaldsen ; statuettes by Mar- 
chest; ceiling paintings, by Bossi. Splendid gard^ws«vxrtCk\ixA^^ 
villa of tropical richness. Villa GiuUa, torcvetV^ XXv&^TO^exVi <aJ^ 
the King of the Belgians^ is now an hold an.^ \>o2lt^vcl^-^^'^^»' 
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under the same proprietorship as the Hotel Grande Bretagne. 
The park is very fine — over loo acres in extent. 

From Bellaggio to Lecco a steamboat runs daily. This 
arm of the lake is not equal to any other point. The approach 
to Lecco is interesting. A ten-arched bridge, with towers, 
crosses the Adda, into which the lake converges. The situa- 
tion of Lecco is very fine, and it is photographed in Manzoni's 
"I Promessi Sposi.'* From Lecco the railway runs to Milan, 
by way of Bergamo (p. 95), or by a new line, to Monza 
(p. 90). 

Cadenabbia (W.) — ^This is a very popular place, and 
deservedly so. For invalids it is most desirable, especially in 
the cold weather. It has the great advantage of looking over 
the water to Bellaggio, the most picturesque place on the lake. 
One of the great objects of interest here is the Villa Car- 
lotta, formerly Sommariva, the property of the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen (half-franc to each attendant). The marble saloon 
contains a wonderful work. 

The Triumph of Alexander. Reliefs, by Thorwaldsen, 

Notice, too, Cupid and Pysche, Venus, Paris, 

and a Magdalen ..... Canova. 

There is a handsome billiard room, garden saloon, and other 
apartments 3 and the garden is delightful. 

Monte Crecione can be ascended from Cadenabbia 
(7 to 8 hours). The less adventurous will enjoy a walk to the 
church. Madonna di S. Martino, from whence there is a very 
tine view. 

Continuing by the boat towards Como — 

Tre mezzo (W.) — A good winter resort. 

Lenno (W.) — Pliny the elder is supposed to have had a 
villa here. 

The promontory of Balbianello is rounded, and the steamer 
stops at 

Argegno (W.), at the entrance to the valley of Intelvi. 

Then across to 

Nesso (E.), at the foot of the Piano del Tivano. Water- 
fall. Villa Pliniana, so named from an adjacent spring described 
by Pliny. 

Brienno (W.), a small pretty fertile village. 

An imposing pyramid will be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Laglio. It is sixty feet high, and cost 2j,ooo francs, 
and it was erected by one Joseph Frank to his own memory, and 
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in grateful acknowledgment of his own worth. The senti- 
mental tourist may drop a tear here with propriety. 

Moltrasio (W.) — Many pretty villas, and a good waterfall. 
Between Moltrasio and Cernobbio is the Villa d'£ste, now 
the Hotel Regina d'Inghilterra, the most charming hotel 
on this part of the lake. (See below.) It was formerly the resi- 
dence of Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. The grounds 
are very fine, with terraces, temples, waterfalls, rustic bridges, 
pools and fountains. They were laid out by General Pym and 
Cardinal Gallis. This is a capital place for tourists to rest, as 
it is a good centre for excursions. To Monte Generoso (p. 44), 
carriage one hour, mule one hour. To Villas Pizzo, Taverna, 
Pliniana, etc., etc. Baths 5 water-cure 3 good fishing 5 English 
Church Service. 

An omnibus meets all trains at Camerlata, the station for 
Milan. 

On the opposite bank to the Hotels d'Este and Regina 
d'lnghilterra are the Villas Taglioni and Pasta, named respec- 
tively after the celebrated dans ease and vocalist. 

A bend in the lake, and then the city of Como is in sight, 
three miles off— a charming background to the view. 

Como (for Hotels, see Appendix) — population 21,000 — lies 
at the extreme end of this arm of the lake, and is backed by fine 
hills and mountains. It is celebrated as being the birthplace of 
Pliny the elder and the younger. The latter had several villas in 
the neighbourhood. Volta the electrician, and Pazzi, the 
astronomer, were also born here. 

The Cathedral, built in 1396, is entirely of marble, and 
is a remarkable handsome Church. The fa9ade is very rich. 
Statues of the two Pliny s by the principal entrance. 

In the interior the principal paintings are : — 

The Marriage of the Virgin . . . G. Ferrari. 

The Flight into Egypt .... Hid. 

Adoration of Magi B. Luini. 

Virgin and Child with Saints . . . Ibid, 

There are some fine altar-pieces in the church 5 the one with 
St. Joseph and the young Saviour is the last work of Mar chest, 
and is one of his best. 

The Town Hall (Broletio) adjoins the church. It is built 
of black and white stone, in alternate layers. The T\ifc'a\x^ 
is on the other side of the church. 

JTie churches S. Fedele, loth centMiy, 'De\ C»tocAfess.vi, ^\^ 
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a miraculous crucifix, and S. Abondio, i ith century, on out- 
skirts of town, are worth visiting. 

Notice a massive ruined building, the Porta del Torre. It 
is five storeys high, and is passed in leaving the town to go 
towards Camerlata. 

From Como to Camerlata is a little over a mile and 
a half. Omnibuses run to meet each train. 

From Camerlata to Varese, see p. 45. 

From Camerlata to Milan (28 miles), p. 89. 

THE LAKE OF LUGANO, 
Or Lacus Ceresius, 

Is sixteen miles long and two broad. It is reached from 
Menaggio on the Lake of Como (see p. 41), or from Magadino 
(p. 3j)i.or Luino (p. 35) on the Lago Maggiore. Although 
much smaller than either Maggiore or Como, it is not inferior to 
either for the variety and beauty of its scenery. 

Porlezza is in a wild and somewhat rugged neighbourhood 
at the northern extremity of the lake. Steamers twice daily to 
Lugano. 

Lugano (for Hotels, see Appendix) is the principal town 
on the lake, and is delightfully situated. In the diligence route 
from St. Gotthard and Bellinzona this town is passed (p. ^^) j 
it is the capital of the canton of Ticino, and is in the centre of a 
series of delightful places for excursions. The Hotel du Pare 
was formerly a convent, suppressed in 1848 j beside it is the 
chapel of S. Maria degli Angioli, containing frescoes by Luini. 
The Crucifixion is considered one of his greatest works. Oppo- 
site the church is a statue of William Tell, by Vela, The park 
of M. Ciani is well worth a visit (attendant one franc). The 
ascent of Monte San Salvatore, which rises immediately 
above the town, may be made in two hours : the view is magni- 
ficent. This is the principal excursion -, and next in interest is 
Monte Bre. Opposite Lugano is Monte Caprino, con- 
verted into a series of cool grots and rocky cells for the storing 
of wine. 

Monte Generoso overlooks the Lake of Lugano, and is 
best ascended from Mendrisio, on the road to Como. It is 
always called the Rigi of Italy ; and probably there is no other 
mountain in this neighbourhood which so well repays the toil of 
the ascent, both as regards the beauty of the road and the glory 
of the view from the summit. Maggiore, Como^ Lugano, and 
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Varese lie down below, and are seen to perfection, while to the 
north the whole chain of the Alps is visible. 

LAKE OF VARESE 

The joumev may be made from Laveno (p. 36), on the Lago 
Maggiore, to Varese, or from Como to Varese — both pleasant 
journeys, and may be done by diligence or carriage. The 
distance from Como to Laveno is thirty miles. From Varese 
the railway can be taken to Milan (two and a-half hours). The 
Lake of Varese is six miles long and nearly five broad. 

Varese (for Hotel, see Appendix) is the principal place 
near to the lake: it is pleasantly situated, and abounds in 
beautiful villas to which the wealthy merchant princes of Milan 
repair during the autumn. The chief excursion for visitors is to 
the Church of the Virgin (La Madonna del Monte) : it is a 
pilgrimage church ; and entering by the triumphal arch, the 
fourteen chapels are passed , each adorned with frescoes. Arrived 
at the summit, pleasant little inns, a monastery, and the church 
are found ; and here, as taste may dictate, the traveller may rest 
and be thankful as he contemplates the scene around. Notice 
specially a colossal statue of Moses, by Gaetano Monti, 

THE LAKE OF ORTA 

Is best reached from Pallanza, Gravellona, or Arona, by 
omnibus or diligence (p. ^6). The lake is eight miles long, and 
one and three-quarters wide; it is exceedingly pretty, being 
surrounded with hills, most of which are covered with luxuriant 
vegetation. 

Orta is a quaint town on a promontory stretching far into 
the lake : the principal thing to see is the Sacro Monte, 
sacred to St. Francis of Assisi, which is laid out af(er the manner 
of pilgrimage churches, with twenty chapels on the road adorned 
with frescoes and terra-cotta statues. On the summit there is 
a tower, from whence a fine view is obtained. 

The Island of S. Giulio, immediately opposite Orta, is a 
delicious little place, whether seen from the town or visited by 
boat : one franc for return journey. The church on it will be 
visited with interest, as a tradition says that in the fourth century 
St. Julius came from Greece, bearing to this neighbourhood the 
good tidings of Christianity, and founded this little sanctuarY* 

From Orta diligence may be taken to Gozzaxvo^ ?LxA>^^T^Rfc 
railway to Hiovara (p. 6g). 
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LAKE ISEO. 
Lago d'Iseo. 

Brescia (p. 97) stands midway between the Lago d'Iseo 
and Lago di Garda, from whence diligence may be taken 
daily. Consult local time-bills to either lake. The Lake of 
Iseo has the characteristics of all the Italian lakes, being 
crowded with beautiful scenery. It is sixteen miles long, and 
about two broad, is fed by the Oglio and Borlezza^ abounds 
with good fish, and is rich in castles and villas gracing its 
banks. In the middle of the lake is a large island — that is to 
say^ large for islands in Italian lakes. It is a mile and a half 
long, and consists of a lofty ridge. Two or three villages, 
occupied almost entirely by fishermen, nestle at the base of the 
hill. • 

Sarnico is at the southern extremity of the lake. Omni- 
buses twice daily from Bergamo; steamer twice daily for 
Lovere, the northern extremity of the lake. At Sarnico the 
Oglio leaves the lake. Iseo derives its name from a temple 
dedicated to Isis. It is the chief village or town on the lake, 
and its staple trade is raw silk. 

Lovere is a pretty, busy little place, somewhat over-rated, 
in consequence of too vivid descriptions written by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who resided here for some years. The little 
town has two large churches, a museum, and a monument by 
Canova, 

Omnibus can be taken from Lovere to Bergamo (p« 95). 



LAKE OF GARDA. 
Lago di Garda. 

This beautiful lake, the largest in North Italy, is thirty-eight 
miles long, and between six and seven at its broadest part. It 
is appallingly deep ; 1900 English feet have been fathomed in 
some places, and it may be found to be deeper yet. The lake 
is often assailed with storms, and then is as rough as the 
Mediterranean. 

The lake may be reached on the railway from Verona to 

Milan, stopping at Peschiera^ or from Milan to Verona, at 

JDesenzano — from either of which places omnibuses may be 
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procured for the lake. It is very necessary, however, that the 
traveller who proposes to do the Lago di Garda should consult 
the local time-tables, and whichever way he may be travelling, so 
arrange that train and boat shall be in correspondence. 

In the railway journey from Verona to Bergamo (p. 95), a 
splendid view of the lake is obtained ; but seeing a lake from 
rail or coach, and lingering about its shores, are two very 
different matters. 

Desenzano is on the lake, but the station is a mile from 
the tow^ (omnibus to each train, 50 c). Between Desenzano 
and Peschiera there is a curious promontory, Sermlone, three 
miles long. At the extremity is a castle, once belonging to the 
Scaligeri, a royal family of Verona. On this promontory 
Catullus, the poet, once lived. 

The steamboat may be taken from here to Riva, the 
northern extremity of the lake, in which neighbourhood Italy 
merges into Austria. The principal places passed on the 
journey from south to north are : — 



Western Side. 

Manerba, a little village at foot of 
a fine rock. Islands of great 
beauty are passed. Isola di S. 
Biagio. Isola dei Frati. 

Sale. — The most popular place on 
the lake, and famous as a cen- 
tre for excursions. Population 
3500. Cathedral. The lemon 
is greatly cultivated here. A 
delightful place. Fine view from 
Monte S. Bartolommeo. From 
Salo a diligence runs to Brescia 

(p. 97). 
Gardone. 

Maderno. — Lemon groves. Pretty 
church. An exquisite valley, 
which should be seen by all who 
can eke out the time. Delle 
Cartiere. 

Toscolano. At the base of Monte 
Fraine. Olives abound. 



Eastern Side. 

Leaving Riva the boat passes to 

Torbole, where, the Sarca enters 
the lake. 

Malcesine, with a fine old castle, 
said to have been occupied by 
Charlemagne. Restored. 

Isoletto. 

Cassone. 

Tremelone. — An island. 

Casteletto.— At the end of a pro- 
montory, lying at the foot of 
Monte Baldo. 

Garda. — A charming place, after 
which the lake is named. It has 
but 1200 inhabitants. TheTesino 
enters the lake here. 

Bardolino. 



Bagliaco.— Viiia of Count Bettoni. Cisano. 
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Western Side. Eastern Side. 



Gargnano. Surrounded with lemon 
groves. A very fruitful and pretty 
place. Diligence from here to 
Brescia. This is the last chance : 
the diligence road stops here. 
From this point the aspect of the 
lake is grander, banks more pre- 
cipitous, mountains higher. 

Tignale. 

Campione. 

Tremosine, curiously balanced on 
the top of a precipitous rock. 

Limone, as its name implies, 
abounding with lemons. 

Riva. — At the northern extremity 
of the lake. A lovely place. 
Fine church. Curious watch- 
tower. Here the traveller may 
proceed by omnibus or diligence 
to Mori, on the route from Verona 
to Innsbruck by the Brenner, or 
return to Peschiera. (See Eastern 
bank.) 



Lazise. 

Peschiera. — Onmibus to railway 
(p. lOl). 




oM^iAr, 



iJmin* 



//a /ia 71, Torino. 
(For Hotels, see Appendix.) 

Turin (population, 230,000) is one of the most populous 
and flourishing Italian cities. It should by no means be neglected 
by the traveller, who will be here introduced to Italian scenes and 
Italian life under its most favourable aspect. The city, which 
is exceedingly well laid out, with fine wide streets, some of them 
of considerable length, is situated on a plain between the river 
Po and the Dora Riparia, at about 820 feet above the level of the 
sea. It derives its name from the Taurini, a Ligurian tribe, who 
were attacked and defeated by Hannibal, b.c, 218. Subse- 
quently a Roman city, called Augustce Taurinorum^ occupied 
part of the site of Turin. Of this city there are no architec- 
tural remains ; the amphitheatre and other ruins having been 
destroyed by Francis I. in 1536. 

There are few notices of Turin to be found amongst the 
chroniclers of the middle ages. Like most other Italian cities, 
it has been frequently destroyed — the last destruction having 
occurred in 1536. Since then, however, it has stood several 
sieges. In 1706, after having been heroically defended against 
the French, who did much injury to the fortifications and build- 
ings, the siege was raised, after a battle, in which the French were 
signally defeated by the Imperial army under Prince Eugene, of 
Savoy. Turin was the capital of the kingdom of Sardinia until 
1859, when it became the capital of Italy. In 1864, however, 
the capital was removed to Florence, and in 187 1 to Rome. 
Since the removal of the court and parliament, Turin has some- 
what declined in importance, although, as already stated, it is 
one of the most flourishing places in Italy. 

The most desirable seasons for visiting Turin are the spring 
and antumn. The neighbouring hills abound with delightful 
walks ; there is good boating and bathing on the river Po, and 
beautiful shady drives intersect the numerous streets. In 
the winter Turin offers all kinds of entertainments. The Royal 
Theatre is the largest in Turin. It hold^ on^x o^CiCiCi -^^x's^^wb. 
The best operas and balltts ate pei?otrcved\)cvxoM'^wiX.'^^ nivciui:^ 
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by first -rate artists. There are besides several other theatres, 
which perform operettas, comedy, etc. 

The town has been considerably enlarged since 1870, and 
it is still growing in size. The latest constructions are in the 
Piazza d^Armi Antica. There are several stations at Turin. The 
central station {Stazione Centrale) is the terminus of all the 
lines, and all travellers ought to alight there, as the omnibuses 
of the Hotels meet all the through trains. There are more than 
seventy churches in Turin, but only a few demand the visitor's 
special attention. 

The Cathedral (S. Giovanni) is the oldest church. The 
present building was begun in 1498, and consecrated seven 
years after. The west front is of marble. In the Interior 
are several modem frescoes— that over the western door being a 
copy of the " Last Supper'* of Leonardo da Vinci. The roof 
is adorned by a representation of events in sacred history, and 
over the arches are portrayed incidents from the life of St. John 
the Baptist. The High Altar of the church is furnished with 
exceedingly rich plate. Seen through the arch over the altar is 
the Chapel of the Santo Sudario (generally open until 
ten o'clock). The chapel is approached by a flight of stairs on 
the right, and is surmounted by a cupola or dome, supported on 
pillars, the capitals of which are enriched with crowns of thorns 
and acanthus leaves. In the centre is an altar of black marble, 
round which hang four silver lamps, the gift of the late Queen 
of Sardinia. On the altar is an urn, which contains the relic 
{the Santo Sudario) from which the chapel is named. This 
is said to be a portion of the shroud used by Joseph of Arima- 
thea to enclose the body of our Lord, of which it contains an 
impression. The other parts of the Sudario are at Rome, 
Besangon, and Cadouin. In the niches of the chapel are 
monuments erected by the late King, Charles Albert, to Emanuel 
Philibert, Prince Thomas of Savoy, Charles Emanuel II., and 
Amadeus VIII., four illustrious members of the house of Savoy. 
The church of the Santi Martin, situated half way down 
Via Dora Grossa, on the left hand, is the richest church in Turin 
in regard to its decorations and its marbles. It was constructed 
in 1577, and decorated by Pellegrino Tabaldi, called the new 
Michael Angelo. The frescoes on the vault are by Gonin and 

j^Vacca. The church contains two fine bronze chandeliers and 

Vjui excellent modern organ. 

^ The church of " La Consolata," not far from the Piazza 
MnueJe Fjljberto^ on the north of the city, was formed by the 
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union of three churches opening into each other. The present 
building dates from the seventeenth century. It derives its name 
from a supposed miraculous picture of the Virgin. Opposite 
the church is a statue of the Virgin on a granite column, erected 
to commemorate the cessation of the cholera in 1835. ^^ ^^^ ®^ 
the corridors of the church are a series of roughly-executed 
paintings placed by various persons in fulfilment of vows. 

The church Gran Madre di Dio is on the right bank of 
the Po^ and forms a bold and striking termination to the Via di 
Po and the Piazza Vittorio £manuele. This church was com- 
menced in 1818^ and finished, at a cost of ;^ 100,000, in 1840, as a 
memorial of the restoration of the Royal Family. It is a model 
of the Pantheon at Rome. 

The Tempio Valdese (Protestant Church) is in the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele, leading from the Railway Station to 
the handsome suspension bridge over the Po. It is used by the 
Vaudois, of whom a great number are now settled in Turin. 
The expense of its erection was partly defrayed by the Sar- 
dinian Government, after the Revolution of 1848 had given that 
impulse to Liberal principles in Italy which has resulted in the 
establishment of a united kingdom, under the rule of the house 
of Savoy. The Vaudois, or Waldenses, have for centuries lived 
in the Alpine valleys to the south-west of Turin, and the dis- 
trict may easily be visited from the city by rail to Pinerolo, 
about an hour's ride from whence an omnibus goes to La Tour, 
one of the principal Waldensian settlements. The Waldenses 
long maintained their faith when all Europe was subject to the 
rule and authority of Rome. The massacre of this peaceful 
people gave rise to Milton's noble sonnet • — 

"ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. 

** Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; — 
Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 
Forget not : in Thy book record their |;roans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that railed 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having leained T\v>j "^vj. 
Early may fly the Babyloman Yioe.^^ 
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It was this massacre which caused Oliver Cromwell, then 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, to make the 
memorable protest which, as Lord Macau lay records, induced 
the Pope himself to preach humanity and moderation to Catholic 
Princes. 

Time brings about strange changes, and none more strange 
than that the descendant of the persecutor of the Waldensians 
has built them a handsome church in his capital, and has become 
the first king of a liberal and united Italy. 

The Palazzo Madama, in the Piazza del Castello, is the 
only secular building in Turin which dates from the Middle 
Ages. Two towers, on the east side, are the oldest parts. The 
west front was erected in 1718. Here the Italian Senate met 
until i86j ; and the Royal Picture Gallery was here until it was 
removed to the Palazzo delV Accademia delle Sdenze, In front 

of the Palace is the Monument to the Sardinian Army, 
erected by the Milanese in 1859, in grateful memory of the 
efforts of the Sardinian soldiers and king in the cause of Italian 
liberty in 1849. The relief on the pedestal shows Victor 
Emanuel at fhe head of his troops. At the top is a statue of a 
warrior defending his flag. 

The Royal Palace (Palazzo Reale) is on the north of the 
Piazza Castello. It is generally accessible, except during the 
residence of the Court. The exterior is plain. The building 
is enclosed by a handsome iron palisade, and in the courtyard 
are fine statues in bronze of Castor and Pollux, by Sangiorgio. 
The Principal Staircase contains an equestrian statue of 
Victor Amadeus VI., the horse large out of all proportion to 
the rider. The Large Ante-room is decorated with paint- 
ings of battle scenes. To the right are the Royal Apart- 
ments, furnished with great splendour. The Great Gallery 
overlooks the gardens. On the walls are portraits of sovereigns 
and eminent Piedmontese. Beyond this room are the Queen's 
Apartments, including magnificent boudoirs. The State 
Dining-room has some unimportant pictures, including a 
tournament, with portraits of three English earls. The King's 
Private Library, on the ground-floor, possesses a valu- 
able collection of books, manuscripts, and drawings. The 
Armoury (Arweria Reale) is in the south-east wing. It is 
open daily from eleven to three, bat tickets must be obtained at 
oflSce before twelve o'clock. (Free.) The collection is of 
at interest and value, and is one of the best sights in the 
Amongst the remarkable objects to be seen are — Two 
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suits of armour of the fifteenth century, with Damascene work j 
the complete armour of Duke Emanuel Filibert, worn by him at 
the battle of St. Quentin ; a giant's suit of armour ; the cuirass, 
indented by bullets, and the sword used by Prince Eugene at 
the battle which led to the raising of the siege of Turin in 
17065 several helmets in the Renaissance style, richly orna- 
mented 3 three triangular stilettos, said to have been used by 
Italian ladies for the purpose of disposing of inconvenient 
husbands or lovers -, the sword worn by Napoleon L at Marengo 5 
the sword of the leader of the Theban legion, who are related 
to have been martyred at St. Maurice, in Switzerland j several 
Russian flags, taken by the Sardinian army in the Crimea, etc., 
etc. In the First Saloon is a marble group of St. Michael 
overcoming Satan ; and here are kept a handsome saddle 
presented to the present king by the ladies of Bologna 5 swords 
presented by Rome and Turm j and a crown presented by the 
latter city. In the Large Saloon, under a glass case, is a 
shield of the workmanship of Benvenuto Cellini^ representing 
scenes from the Jugurthine war. There is also a collec- 
tion of coins and mosaics in an adjoining chamber. The 
Palace contains many public offices. To the north-east are the 
Palace Gardens {GiuTdino Reale), where a military band 
frequently plays, and a Zoological Garden— tickets to admit 
to which are to be had in the Palace. 

In the Via dell* Accademia is the Palazzo dell' Acca- 
demia delle Scienze, containing a picture gallery and 
museums of natural history and antiquities. All are open free 
daily from 9 to 4 5 on Sundays 9 to t. 

The Picture Gallery (Pinacoieca) , on the second floor, 
includes fifteen rooms. 

In the first room are portraits of princes of the House of 
Savoy, and battle pieces. 
4. Prince Eugene on Horseback . . Fan Schuppen. 
17. Battle of Turin, 1706 . . . . Hugienburg. 



18. Battle of Oudenarde, 1708 
20. King Charles on Horseback 

Four Battle Pieces 

Four Battle Pieces 
30. Prince Giacinto . 

In the second room — 
jo. Holy Family 
54. Descent from the Cross 



Ibid. 

Horace Fernet, 

De la Pegna. 

FandermeuLen. 

Fandyck. 



SS' Madonna and Saints .... S^^-^ 
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In the third and fourth rooms — 

Various works of the school of Vercelli and Monferrato. 

In the fifth room — 
93. Madonna .... 
1 01. Entombment 
127 and 128. Portraits 

In the sixth room — 
157. Queen of Sheba before Solomon 

In the seventh room — 

166. St. Jerome with a Skull 

167. A Smith's Shop . 
182. Finding of Moses 

In this picture the artist has introduced, as was his frequent custom, his 
own portrait. 

The eight and ninth rooms contain copies of modern 
pictures at Florence {Constantin) ^ and flower pieces by Van 
Huysum, Snydersy and others. 

In the tenth room are — 

234. Mary Magdalene washing our Lord's Feet Pmlo Veronese, 

236. Cupids Guido Renu 

237. Waterfall 



Fra Angelico, 

Fra Franda, 

Bronzino, 



Paolo Veronese. 

Badahcchio, 

Bassano. 

Paolo Veronese. 



G. Poussin. 

Ibid. 

Guercino. 

StrozzL 



Sassojerrato, 



238. Tivoli 
242. £cce Homo 
251. Homer 

In the eleventh room— 

257. Madonna della Rosa 

260, 264, 271, 274. Allegorical pictures of the 

four elements painted for Cardinal Maurice, by Albani. 

Venus represents fire, Juno air, Galatea water, and Cybele earth. Cupids 
were introduced into all the paintings by special desire of the Cardinal. 

276. Madonna Carlo Dolci. 

303. Smokers ...... NogarL 

In the twelfth room are pictures of the German and Flemish 
Schools, amongst which should be noticed — 

338. Children of Charles I. of England . . Vandyck. 

351 . A Spanish Princess .... Ibid, 

^^^■he thirteenth room contains the most valuable pictures in 
Vuery. Notice — 

idonna and Saints .... Mantegna. 
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358. The Passion Hans Memling. 

36^. Prince Thomas of Savoy .... Van-dyck* 

373. Madonna della Tenda . . . , Raphael. 

This very beautiful picture is by some authorities held to be a copy, by 
Pierino del Vaga^ of the original at Munich. It was bought by the late 
King Charles Albert forj^30oo. 

376. Lucretia Sodoma. 

384. Holy Family Vandyck. 

The Last Supper ..... Titian, 

In the remaioing rooms are several good examples of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools^ and some landscapes. 

On the ground-floor of the Accademia is the Museum of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Antiquities. 

Tbe Egyptian division {Museo Egizzio) is of great value. 
Most of the antiquities were collected by Cavaliere Drovetti, who 
was French consul in Egypt, although a native of Piedmont. 
The collection was bought in 1820 by King Charles Felix. 
The objects are very similar to those in the British Museum, and 
include sarcophagi^ colossal iigures, and various altars and 
inscriptions. On the same floor as the Picture Gallery is another 
Egyptian Museum, containing smaller objects. The Greek and 
Roman antiquities are also worth seeing j the collection of 
valuable bronzes and medals being specially interesting. 

The Natural History Museum in the Palazzo Carig- 
nano (New Side) has an excellent collection of minerals and a 
very extensive and carefully arranged geological cabinet, illus- 
trating the different Strata of the Kingdom of Sardinia, and 
including the remains of antediluvian and extinct animals. 
There is also a good museum of stuffed birds. 

The Accademia Albertina, in the street of the same 
name, possesses a good collection of pictures by well known 
ancient Italian and foreign artists ; among them,works by Leonardo 
da Vinci, Guercino, Vandyck, Rubens, Giotto, Raffaele, Andrea 
del Sarto, Correggio, etc., etc. It also possesses a rich collection 
of cartoons by Gaudenzio Ferrari. 

The Palazzo Carignano, near the Piazza Castello, has 
two fronts 5 one on the Piazza Carignano (dates from 1680) and 
the other on the Piazza Carlo Alberto. This latter fagade was 
constructed in 1870, and is remarkable for its massive granitp 
works and its six colossal statues by celebrated sculptors. In 
this part of the Palace is now situated \.Vv& "^^VvrtA ^^X\^\.^t| 
Museum. The older part of the PaXeice ^^s» ^ot^sv^"^-^ "^ 
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Chamber of the Italian Deputies. The Chamber may still be 
visited, and also the room where the late King Victor Emanuel 
was born. On the Piazza is a statue of Gioberti, patriot and 
philosopher, erected in 1859. 

In the Piazza Carlo Alberto, on the east side of the 
Palazzo Carignano, is the bronze Monument to King 
Charles Albert, cast in London, from the designs of Baron 
Marocchetti, and erected on a pedestal of Scotch granite. The 
allegorical figures represent Martyrdom, Freedom, Civic Equality, 
and Law. 

The Museo Civico, in the Via Gaudenzio Ferrari No i , 
has an excellent representative collection of the best modern 
pictures ; some statuary, autographs of Princes of the House 
of Savoy, a large collection of prehistoric instruments, weapons, 
vases, bronzes, etc., etc. It well deserves a visit. 

The Monument to Camillo Cavour,situated on the Piazza 
Carlo Emanuele II., was completed in 1873 at a cost of 
;f 20,000, and unveiled with much ceremony, in honour of the 
great Italian statesman, who was born in Turin, in a house at 
the corner of Via Cavour and Via Lagrange (a tablet marks the 
spot) in 1810, and died in 1861. He chiefly contributed to 
render Italy united, and he is there represented as receiving from 
Italy the Civic Crown. Surrounding the pedestal are several alle- 
gorical figures, and at the base, reliefs illustrative of the Crimean 
expedition and the Congress of Paris. The sculptor is Dupre 
of Florence. 

The statue of Emanuel Philiberto, Duke of Savoy, 
designed by Marocchetti, stands in the middle of^the Piazza San 
Carlo. It represents the Duke on horseback replacing his 
sword in the scabbard after the battle of Chateau Cambresis. 
This monument is considered a master-piece. 

On the Piazza Solferino stands an equestrian monument to 
the Duke of Genoa, Ferdinand of Savoy (^brother to 
the late King Victor Emanuel). The Duke is represented at 
the battle ot Novara, when his horse fell shot. It was executed 
by Balzico, and has been the object of severe criticism as well as 
of great praise. 

On the Piazza dello Statuto has lately been erected, in com- 
memoration of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, a peculiar monu- 
ment, made of rocks of the tunnel formation. The bronze 
statue at the top represents the genius of Italy writing on a 
1^ "garble tablet the names of the three chief engineers who 
ought about the success of this great enterprise. No tra- 
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veller should omit to visit the monument erected in cele- 
bration of Italian Independence. It is of remarkable 
construction, measuring 375 feet from base to summit. The 
vault emerging from the main walls measures 100 feet in height. 
It was partly built by the Israelites residing in Turin, after the 
design of the engineer AntoneUi, and was intended for a Jewish 
temple, with adjoining schools, etc., etc., but its peculiar design 
and the difficulty of its construction rendered it so very expen- 
sive that the Jewish Council was compelled to abandon all 
idea of its completion. The municipality bought it, and it will 
be kept in remembrance of the National Independence, and 
decorated with trophies, flags, weapons* uniforms, manuscripts, 
statuary, etc., etc. 

Towards the north part of the town, beyond the Cathedral, 
are remains of a Roman Gate, which is now used as a Musical 
Lyceum. It dates from the time of the Emperor Augustus, 
and is now called Porta Palatine. 

The Public Gardens of Turin, besides the Royal Gar- 
den, are the Giardino Pubblico, on Piazza Carlo Felice, opposite 
the station. The Giardino del Valentino, a favourite summer 
lounge, is to the south ot the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, leading 
to the suspension bridge over the Po. In the centre of these 
gardens, near the river, is the Castle of Valentino, built in the 
fifteenth century 5 it was formerly a favourite resort of the 
Princes of Savoy. It is now converted into a Polytechnic School. 
About three quarters of a mile beyond the church of Gran 
Madre di Dio, on a wooded hill, is a Capucin Monastery, 
which dates from the sixteenth century. It has in itself nothing 
particularly remarkable, but visitors can obtain a fine view of 
the city, the surrounding plain, and the Alps, including Monte 
Rosa, Mont Cenis, Monte Viseo, etc., etc. The morning is the 
best time in the day to visit it. The Italian Alpine Club has 
placed at the disposal of the public a powerful field glass, 
through which the Alps can be distinctly seen. Fee, 25 centimes. 



Excursions to the Environs. 

The Basilica of Superga, about 2600 feet above the level 
of the sea, is the burial place of the royal family of Savoy. It 
was erected in 1706, by Victor Amadeus II., after the b^.^\fc, 
which delivered Turin, in fulfilment oi a\o^. Tx^ccosh'sj^^ '^'QSi. 
to the foot of the hill (Madonna del Pilone^ , ^\veQ.cfc ^^ rasc^^o^- 
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can be made on donkeys or horses. Carriages from the Hotels 
to Superga and back, 25 francs. Time occupied, four hours. 

Moncalieri can be reached by tramway or train every half 
hour from Piazza Castello. The Royal Castle has a good col- 
lection of pictures and a magnificent park. It is the summer 
residence of Prince Jerome Napoleon's family. 

Stupinigi, about two hoars' walk from Turin, under a 
magnificent avenue. The Royal Castle and the immense park, 
specially reserved for Royal hunts, deserve a visit. In the castle 
are several pictures by Fan loo, 

Rivoli, thirty-five minutes' distance from Turin by rail. 
Fine view and ruined castle. 

Abbey of S- Michael, 2840 feet above the level of 
the sea ', visited on account of its burial ground. There is a 
railway as far as S. Ambrogio, and thence the journey can be 
made on donkeys. 

Chivasso, fifty minutes by rail. Here are the great water- 
works of Canale Cavour, 

The Cemetery is about i^ mile north-east of Turin. 
Silvio Pellico is buried here. There are a few interesting monu- 
ments. 

FROM TURIN TO GENOA. 

Time occupied in the journey, j to 7 hours. Four trains 
daily. 

The rail crosses the Po before it arrives at the first station — 

Moncalieri. — Pretty. Look back and see the Alps fast 
fading from the sight. Above Moncalieri rises a hill crowned 
with a palace erected by Vittorio Amadeo I., and where Vittorio 
Emanuele I. died in 1823. A great cattle fair is held here 
annually (Oct. 29). 

TroffarellO. (Branch line from here to Savigliano, 
Cuneo, and Savona. Diligence from thence to Nice.) — Passing 
through a richly fertile district, in which villas, farm-houses, 
vineyards, orchards, streams, towers, and churches, are abundant, 
we reach Cambiano, Pessione, Valdechiesa (good views), Yil- 
lanova. 

All about this region the hilly character of the country in- 
creases, and a sharp descent is made to Villafranca, 

Then Baldichieri, S. Damiano, and the vine-clad hills are in 
which surround 

Sti, on the left bank of the Tanaro. It is a large city, 
>t very thickly populated. There are some good palaces 
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in the best quarter of the town — the most interesting being the 
Palazzo Alfieri^ in which the poet Alfieri was bom in 1749. His 
statue, by Vini, erected 1862, is in the Piazza. Of the churches, 
the most remarkable are the Duomo (1348), S. Secondo, and 
S. Pietro. The vine-clad hills surrounding the town give it a 
highly picturesque appearance. 

Soon after leaving Asti the country becomes somewhat flat. 
Annone, Cerro, Felizzano^ and Solero, are passed, and then the 
Tanaro is crossed, fortifications are seen, and the traveller 
arrives at 

Alessandria. (Junction). Trains for Novara, for Arona 
or Milan, or Pavia for Milan j to Piacenza for Bologna -, to 
Savona, etc. 

Alessandria is one of the most strongly fortified towns in 
Italy 3 but this does not make it interesting. In fact, it is un- 
redeemably tame, and those who make a halt here do so only 
to obtain an early daylight view of the Apennine scenery on the 
way to Grenoa. During the war of Italian Liberation in 1859, 
Alessandria formed the key of Piedmont, and was guarded by 
the Italians and French with jealous care, Italian women even 
assisting the labourers engaged in throwing up the earthworks. 

Leaving Alessandria, and crossing the Bormida, the road 
skirts the battlefield of Marengo, on the side opposite from 
that leading to Tortona. Here, for twelve hours, the French 
and Austrians fought, until the river became actually red with 
blood. Napoleon's victory, dearly purchased by the loss of 
Dessaix, gave him the command of Europe. The plain is now 
covered with waving masses of corn, mulberry trees, and luxu- 
riant vines. At Frugarolo the Russians and Austrians under 
Suwarrow, in 1 799, defeated the French, killing their general, 
Joubert. The silkworm is extensively reared in this neighbour- 
hood, especially about Novi, the silk of which is reputed to be 
the best in Italy. The scenery now becomes exceedingly beau- 
tiful. At Serravalle we fairly enter the Apennine district. 

Here 

•** Sweeps the road o*er beetling cliff, 



0*er herbless mountains rent as if 
Their peaks in primal uproar wild 
Had broken been, then rudely piled, 
And now show scars and fissures dire, 
The wreck of dead volcano's fire. " 



In this wild and mountainous region mo^eitv. eii\jer^x>sfc 'kc*.^ 
engineermg science have achieved one oi t\ie\t xsxo^X. x^'CQa:^^^^^ t 
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triamphs ; the railway proudly winding its way through vast 
ravines^ crossing mountain torrents^ traversing lofty embank- 
ments, and penetrating the solid rock in a manner wonderful 
to behold. The culminating point of the line is reached at 
Busalla^ where the locomotive rushes on at an elevation of 
1 1 20 feet above the sea. Here a portion of the Maritime 
Alps comes into view, their snowy summits adding fresh pic- 
turesqueness to the scene. Shortly afterwards die Busalla 
tunnel^ nearly two miles in length, carries us through the very 
heart of the rocky Apennines ; on emerging from which, the 
whole aspect of the country undergoes a sudden and startling 
transformation. The wild crags, defiles, and precipices of the 
Apennine region disappear, and are replaced by smiling corn- 
fields^ tempting vineyards, mulberry-groves, farms and country 
houses, in the gardens of which countless orange trees unfold 
their rich white blossoms in the bright sunshine. 

Then Pontedecimo, BolzanetOy and Rivarolo, After crossing 
the Polcevera, old fortifications are seen on the left 3 suburban 
villas abound 5 S. Pier d' Arena, a suburban town, is passed, a 
tunnel is entered, and we arrive at Grenoa. 
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Italian, G^nova. French, Genes. 

(Population^ 133,000.) 

(For Hotels, see Appendix.) 

The Post Office, open from 8 to 8, is in the Galleria 
Mazzini. 

The English Church is in the Via Curtatone. 

Presbyterian Service in the Waldensian Church, in the 
Via di Assarotti. 

Steamers run between Genoa and Leghorn, Spezia, Civita 
Vecchia, Naples, Palermo, Tunis, Marseilles, Sardinia, and 
Alexandria. For particulars consult local time-tables. 

The position of the city and port of Genoa is one of the 
finest and loveliest in the world. It is a ''splendid amphi- 
theatre, terrace rising above terrace, garden upon garden, palace 
above palace, height upon height.'* (Dickens,) Its beauty has 
been compared with that of Bath, Naples, and Constantinople. 
Genoa was known to the Romans, and some traces of the 
Roman walls are yet to be found, though since the first circuit 
of walls was built the included space has been greatly enlarged, 
so that at the present time the inner walls comprise a circuit 
of seven miles, and the broad rampart of the outer walls is no 
less than twenty miles in circumference. 

The magnificent harbour of Genoa was the cause of the 
mediaeval prosperity of the city. The republic was founded in 
the tenth century, and long rivalled Pisa and Venice. The 
head of the republic was called the doge, and was generally 
elected from the four great families of Genoa — the Doria, 
Spinola, Grimaldi, and Fieschi. The Hotel de la Ville is in one 
of the palaces of Fieschi, in which the famous conspiracy took 
place. The apartment which was the scene of the conspiracy 
still exists : it is decorated with frescoes of the i6th century. 
The two former were Ghibellines, the two latter Guelphs, and 
these party divisions in Genoa, as in other Italian cities, ^^\& 
the frequent causes of fierce domestic s\.t\x^^e!&. \t^ 'Oqr. ^«* 
teenth century a new constitution was gwetv \.o X)w& Qi^'CLCjRSfc 
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Andrea Doria, but the power of the city was then declining. 
Her rich possessions in the Levant gradually fell into the hands 
of the Turks, her trade was diminishing, and her wealth lessened. 
Genoa was subsequently attacked by the French and Grermans. 
In 1805 it was annexed to the French Empire, and in 18 ij was 
ceded to Sardinia. It is now one of the most flourishing Italian 
ports. Commerce is returning to Genoa, and with Italian 
liberty, better and more prosperous times seem to be in store 
for her. 

The Genoese have borne but an indifferent character ; though 
the Tuscan proverb is an exaggeration, which says that Genoa 
*' has a sea without fish, mountains without trees, men without 
faith, and women without virtue." 

The Harbour (Porto) is about two miles in diameter, and 
is protected by two moles. That to the east is called the Molo 
Fecchio (old mole) ; the western mole is the Molo Nuovo (new 
mole). The opening of the harbour between the extreme points 
of the moles is about the third of a mile wide. ' At the extremity 
of each mole is a light, and on a tongue of land to the south 
of the new mole is a new lighthouse, the lantern of which is 
520 feet above the level of the sea. The interior of the light- 
house which stands on a hill of considerable elevation, may be 
visited, and from the top (fee for admission jo c.) a magnificent 
prospect of open sea, harbour, and city is obtained. 

The Railway skirts the harbour, and tramways are laid 
down on many of the quays. The Arsenal (Arsenale di 
Marina) and Royal Dockyard (Darsena Reale) are to the 
north of the harbour. The Custom House {Dogand) was 
formerly the Banco di San Giorgio, or Bank of St. George, 
the most ancient banking establishment in Europe. It was 
founded in 1346, and continued to exist until the French 
Revolution. In writing of the foundation of the Bank of 
England, Macaulay says : — 

"The Bank of St. George had nearly completed its third 
century. It had begun to receive deposits and to make loans 
before Columbus had crossed the Atlantic, before Gama had 
turned the Cape, when a Christian Emperor was reigning at 
Constantinople, when a Mahometan Sultan was reigning at 
Granada, when Florence was a Republic, and when Holland 
obeyed a hereditary Prince. 

" All these things had been changed. New continents and 

new oceans had been discovered. The Turk was at Constanti- 

nopJej the Castilian was at Granada ; Florence had its here- 
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ditary Prince ; Holland was a Republic ; but the Bank of St. 
George was still receiving deposits and making loans. Why 
should not the Bank of London be as ^reat and as durable as 
the Bank of Genoa? " — (History of England^ Chap. XX.) 

The English traveller who is detained by vexatious custom- 
house regulations in this fine old building, may perhaps draw a 
moral from the failure of the Bank of St. George as to the 
value of the proverb " as safe as the Bank of England ! " 

Grenoa is pre-eminently the city of palaces. Dickens thus 
describes them : — 

** The endless details of these rich palaces, the walls of 
some of them within alive with masterpieces by Vandyck : the 
great, heavy stone balconies, one above another, and tier over 
tier, with here and there one larger than the rest towering high 
up — a huge marble platform ; the doorless vestibules, massively 
barred lower windows, immense public staircases, thick marble 
pillars, strong dungeon-like arches, and dreary, dreaming, 
echoing, vaulted chambers, among which the eye wanders again 
and again as every palace is succeeded by another; the terrace 
gardens between house and house, with green arches of the 
vine, and groves of orange-trees and blushing oleander in full 
bloom, twenty, thirty, forty feet above the street ; the painted 
halls, mouldering and blotting and rotting in the damp corners, 
and still shining out in beautiful colours and voluptuous designs 
where the walls are dry 5 the faded figures on the outsides of 
the houses holding wreaths and crowns, and flying upwards and 
downwards, and standing in niches, and here and there looking 
fainter and more feeble than elsewhere by contrast with some 
fresh little Cupids, who, on a more recently decorated portion of 
the front, are stretching out what seems to be the semblance of 
a blanket, but is, indeed, a sun-dial -, and the steep, steep, up- 
hill streets of small palaces (but very large palaces for all that), 
with marble terraces looking down into close byways.** — 
{Pictures from Italy,) 

The Brignole-Sale Palace, or Palazzo Rosso — owing 
the latter name to its red exterior, which mars the architectural 
effect of the building — is in the Via Nuova. It contains, on 
the second fioor, the best collection of pictures in Genoa. 
Admission free, Sundays and Thursdays 5 other days it can be 
visited on feeing the guardian. 

In 1878 the Palace Brignole-Sale was presented to t.\sfc\s>r^\s. 
by the Duchess de Ferrari, whose hnsbaiv^ W^ ^^^nvow^^ ^^x^ 
twentj mUUon francs for the Harboiir tio^\tv eoxisVtxxclCxQrQ.. '^^^ 
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Duchess has also founded a new hospital, in course of erection, 
upon which she has expended several millions of francs, and 
which, when completed, will be one of the first in Europe. 
The principal pictures in the gallery of the Palace are — 

1. In the Sala della Gioventu — 

Satyr ...... Rubens. 

2. In the Sala Grande — 

On the roof the arms of the Brignoles and other Crenoese 
families. 

A model of a statue of Columbus. 

3. In the Sala della Primavera-^ 

The Prince of Orange 
Antonio Brignole, Equestrian Portrait 
Marchese Paolina Brignole 
Portrait of a Warrior 

Philip II 

A Crucifixion .... 

4. In the Sala d^ Estate — 

St. Sebastian .... 
The Raising of Lazarus . 
Christ Bearing the Cross 
Adoration of the Shepherds . 

(Sketch for his large picture.) 
Christ Expelling the Traders from the Temple Guercino. 

5. In the Sala d^Autunno — 

Frescoes ...... Piola, 

Madonna, Infant Christ, St. John the Baptist, St. 
John the Evangelist, and St. Bartholomew Guercino, 

Madonna A, del Sarto, 

Christ with the Globe .... Guido, 

6. In the Sala della Vita Urnana — 

Jeronima Brignole- Sale and her daughter . Vandyck. 
A Young Man in Spanish Dress . . Ibid, 

These are two of the painter's masterpieces. 

In this, and in most of the palaces in Genoa, hand cata- 
logues, describing the pictures, will be found in each room. 

The Doria Palace (Palazzo del Principe DoriaJ was re- 
modelled by Andrea Doria, called the '* father of his country,'* 
who died in i j6o, at an extreme age. The palace is beautifully 
situated, its gardens extending to the sea. The walks are laid 
ut With cypress and orange trees, and are adorned with choice 



Vandyck, 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Tintoretto. 

Titian, 

Vandyck. 

Guido. 

Caravaggio. 

Lanfranco, 

P. Veronese. 
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vases and statues. The frescoes and general decoration of th 
palace were designed by Pierino del Fa^a, pupil of Raphae 
The principal rooms shown are the great hall, the corridor, cor 
taining the family portraits, and the saloon. In the garden is 
monument to a favourite dog which belonged to Andrea Doria. 
The Palazzo Filippo Durazzo contains some fine pic 
tures transferred from the Palazzo Pallavicini. The works o 
art most worthy of notice are : — 

Ecce Homo Guercim 



Christ and a Magdalen 

Adoration of the Magi 

Holy Family 

Madonna and Saints 

Angel Liberating St. Peter 

Christ on the Cross, and St. Francis 

Madonna della Colonno^ so called from the 
column introduced into the picture. As- 
scribed to 

Five Circular Family Portraits 

Coriolanus and Vituria. The portraits are sup- 
posed to be those of James I. of England, 
his wife and children : a fine painting 

Bathsheba in the Bath . 

A Magdalen (on copper) 

Cattle and Sheep .... 



Albam 

. A. del Sartc 

Lvca Giordano 

i4. del Sartc 

Rub em 

Guide 



Raphael 
Vdndyck 



Ibid 

. Franceschini 

. A, Caracci 

Bassano 



The Balbi Palace (Palazzo Balbi), in the Via Balbi, pos 
sesses a fine court, surrounded with columns. The familj 
apartments on the upper storey are luxuriously furnished, anc 
contain a few pictures. (Admission one franc.) The best are 

An Equestrian Portrait Faridi/ck 

Joseph Interpreting the Dream of the Chief 

Butler B, Strozzi 



Lucretia 

Christ and the Apostles. Designed by 
A Holy Family .... 
Portrait of Paolo Balbi . 



Guide 

Michael Angelo 

Vdndyck 

Ibid 



The head was altered by Velasquez to that of Philip II. of Spain, tc 
save the picture from destruction, when P. Balbi was banished. 

St. Jerome ....... Guido, 

Opposite the Palazzo Balbi is the Pdlavu^ Durax-wi^^^^ 
handsome fagade. 
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The other principal palaces are the Royal Palace {Palazzo 
Reale), which, though well furnished, contains few objects of 
interest, the art treasures having been removed to Turin 5 the 
Spinola Palace {Palazzo Spinola), built of alternate courses 
of black and white marble; the Ducal Palace (Palazzo 
Ducale), now used as the Town Hall, of white marble, with 
statues of the Doges in the niches. Beside these are the Doria 
Tursi Palace, the Serra Palace, the Negroni Palace, and many 
others. 

The Cathedral (Duomo) is dedicated to St. Lawrence. 
It was erected on the site of an older church, and consecrated 
in 1 1 18, but has been subsequently altered so that it exhibits 
various styles of architecture. It has only one tower, though 
doubtless it was intended to build another. Over the principal 
entrance is a bas-relief representing the martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence. In several places in the outer walls parts of sarco- 
phagi, etc., of the Roman period, have been inserted. Entering 
the church under a groined Gothic porch of black and white 
marble, the visitor finds himself in the nave, which is separated 
from the side-aisles by handsome Corinthian columns, which 
support pointed arches. The choir is richly carved and gilt 
in a modem style. Over the high altar is a statue of the 
Madonna in bronze, by G. Bianchi. The Chapel of St- 
John the Baptist is divided from the church by a late 
Gothic screen, richly carved. Over the altar is a canopy 
on four porphyry pillars -, and in the sarcophagus are said to 
be relics of St. John the Baptist. Around the chapel are several 
statues. The treasury of the Cathedral contains the Sacro 
Catino, taken by the Crusaders at Caesarea, a.d. iioi. Of 
this relic there are three different accounts: (i) that it was a 
vessel given by the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon 5 (2) that 
it contained the paschal lamb at the Last Supper 3 and 
(3) that it was the vessel in which Joseph of Arimathea 
received the blood which flowed from the Saviour's side. It 
was long supposed that this relic was of emerald, but it is 
really only glass. It cannot be seen under a fee of five 
francs. 

Near the Cathedral is the Baptistery, which is, however, 
not used at the present time. 

The Church of St. Ambrose (Sanf Amlrogio, or di 

Gesu) is the Jesuits' church. The interior is richly decorated 

^ with marbles, gilding, and paintings. Of the latter, several 

houJd be noted — especially the Assumption of the Virgin, by 
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Guidot in the third chapel on the right ; the CircutncisioD^ over 
the high altar, by Rubens ; and St. Peter in Prison. 

Santa Maria di Carignano, on a hill near the sea in 
the south-east part of the town, was built in 15 j2, at the expense 
of the Sauli family. It is in the form of a Greek cross, and is 
surmounted by a lofty dome, which commands a magnificent 
view. The interior has some paintings and statues of merit. 
Opposite the church is a bridge of bold design, connecting two 
hills. This was also built by the Sauli. 

The ancient church of St. Matthew {San Matteo), in the 
centre of the town, contains the monuments of the Doria 
family. The church, though small, is one of the most interesting 
and richly decorated in the city. 

Grenoa has nearly eighty other churches, but they scarcely 
demand separate notice, with the exception of the Churcll of 
the Annunciation (VAnnunziata), which has a sumptuous 
interior — compared, however, by Dickens, to an enamelled snuff- 
box. 

The Statue of Columbus is near the Railway Station. 
Columbus was born at Cogoleto, a small town on the Riviera di 
Ponente, along which the road to Nice passes (p. 18). The 
monument is of white marble, and is surrounded by sitting 
figures representing Religion, Wisdom, Force, and Geography. 
Between these are reliefs, the subjects of which are taken from 
the history of Columbus. The statue at the top represents the 
discoverer. It rests on an anchor, and a figure of America 
kneels at its feet. Near the statue is the Palace of Columbus, 
with an inscription. There is a smaller statue to him in a street 
near the harbour. 

The Principal Streets — which, like the Boulevards of 
Paris, encircle the city — are the Via Balbi, Via Nuovo, Via 
Roma, Via Assarotti, Via Carlo Felice^ and the Strada Carlo 
Alherti, Galleria Mazzini. In the Strada degli Orefici are shops 
in which the beautiful Grenoese filagree work is sold. 

The Theatre (Teatro Carlo Felice) is in the Piazza of the 
same name. Besides this there are two or three smaller 
theatres. 

In the north-east of the city are the Public Gardens 
(Giardino Pubblico), in the neighbourhood of which are some 
pleasant villas. A favourite excursion is to the Villa Pallavi- 
cini, at Pegli, a station on the Grenoa and Nice Ralbw^."*^ . '^\nr. 
gardens and park are very fine. 
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FROM TURIN TO Ml LAN. 
By Vercelli and Novara. 

The distance is eighty-four miles; the time four to five 
hours; tiains run four times daily. The views are interesting 
throughout, and the best are obtained on the left hand, the 
Alps being visible all the way. Close to the line many rice- 
fields will be observed in the season. Crossing the Dora Riparia, 
the train passes one or two small stations, one or two tributaries 
of the Po, and arrives at Chivasso, Junction to Ivrea, where 
diligence is taken for Aosta, Courmayeur, etc. 

Chivasso is a small town of no great importance ; its church, 
San Pietro, dates from 1445 ; it was once the residence of the 
Counts of Montferrat ; and the ruined tower, from which some 
frees are curiously growing, marks the place where their palace 
stood. Chivasso is most celebrated in modern times for its 
proximity to the Cavour Canal, one of the greatest works 
of its kind. The canal passes over the Dora Baltea River by 
an aqueduct of 2500 yards in length, and under the rivers Elvo, 
Sesia, Agogna, and Terdoppia, by syphon tunnels formed of 
masonry. The Po, which has been apily denominated the Nil& 
of Upper Italy, descending from Monte Viso, in the Cottian 
Alps, runs through the plain of Upper Piedmont or Montferrat, 
which consists of a deep alluvium of a most fertile character. 
The river irrigates the district of Turin, where it receives the 
drainage waters from the meadows which surround the city, as 
well as much of its sewage. It then pursues its course, and is 
swollen before it reaches Chivasso by the junction of the river*; 
Dora Riparia, Oreo, and M alone. 

The next station is Torazza ; and soon after leaving it, the 
train crosses the Dora Baltea, a rai)id torrent descending from 
Mont Blanc by way of Ivrea. Then Saluggia, Livorno, JBianze, 
and Tronzano. 

At Santhia there is a junction to Biella, from whence 
carriages start for Varallo. 

Before reaching the next station, S. Germano, the Cavour 
Canal is crossed. The views from San Germano, all the way 
Novara, are very fine — ^the magnificent group of Monte Rosa 
iDg seen to great advantage. 

VERCELLI 

a poor place to stay at, although the population is large 
,coo)» It 18 shuaUd on the right bank of the Sesla^ about 
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sixteen miles from Novara. A few hours can be well spent in 
this venerable city. The Cathedral (or Duomo) is of white 
marble, with four steeples, built by Pellegrino Tibaldi, sixteenth 
century ; the entrance is fine, with large statues of the Saviour, 
Evangelists, and Apostles. In this church is the tomb of S. 
Eustbius, the first bishop. In the Library there is his celebrated 
MS. of the Gospels in Latin, the earliest extant, and considered 
by Biblical critics the first in importance. Tne tomb of S. 
Amadeus, richly overlaid with silver, is also in this church. 
The Library contains an invaluable collection of MSS. — the 
ncfxt most remarkable to the Gospel of S. Eusebius being a 
collection of Anglo-Saxon poems brought from England by 
Cardinal Bicchieri, a native of Verceiii, a Papal legate in Eng- 
land in the reigns of John and Henry III. 

The Church of S. Andrea, and adjoining hospital 
founded by Cardinal Bicchieri. (It was he who excommuni- 
cated Stephen Langton and Prince Louis iu the matter of the 
Magna Charta, in King John's reign ) The church is a strange 
mixture of all st^'lcs, and has suffered much from restorations. 

The Church of S. Cristofero, celebrated for the frescoes 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari, They represent the History of the 
Virgin — Birth, Marriage, Assumption, etc. 3 the History of the 
Magdalen (including a representation of her Landing at Mar- 
seilles). 

The Church of S. Bernardino— A fine fresco by 
Gaudenzio Ferrari^ of our Lord about to be Crucified. 

In the Market-place — a vast square surrounded with good 
buildings — is a statue of Cavour. 

Four to five miles from Vercelli is Palestro, where in iSjp 
the Austrians were defeated by Sardinians and French Zouaves. 

[From Vercelli the railway branches off to Casale and 
Valenza, for Pavia (p. 94), or Alessandria (p. 59).] 

Continuing by rail, the Sesia is crossed, stations Borgo Ver* 
celli and Ponzana are passed, and the train arrives at 



NOVARA, 

Junction for Arona (one hour), Genoa (four hours). Branch 
line to Gozzano, from whence diligence can be taken to Orta 

(p-45)- 

Movara is an old, irregularly built, and was oviCfc -a. ^\xqw?^ 

fortified, town. The total defeat oi xYve Yv^^iuxox^xa^^ -arcKJj 
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short distance to the south of the town) by the Austrians, under 
Marshal Radetsky^ in March 1 849, led to the abdication of Carlo 
Alberto. 

There are many interesting things to see in Novara, and 
the views are very fine, especially those which command the 
whole Monte Rosa group. 

The Cathedral has a very rich altar, with sculptures, by 
Thorwaldsen. In the chapel of S. Joseph, frescoes by Luini, 
In sacristy, frescoes by Gaudenzio Ferrari, and Lanini. Pave- 
ment, curious mosaics, tenth century. 

In the Baptistery, adjoining the church, are some curious 
coloured figures, life-size, supposed to represent ** The Passion." 

The Church of S. Gaudenzio, patron saint of Novara, 
is a very handsome structure — built 1560. Some fine pictures 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari. The Campanile is well worth the 
trouble of ascending ; it is 420 feet in height, and the view from 
it is exceptionally fine. 

Jn the town there are three modem monuments of merit : 
one to Carlo Emanuele III., by M archest \ another to Carlo 
Alberto 5 and one, near the railway station, to Count Cavour. 

Resuming the railway journey, the train passes stations 
Trecate, S. Martino, Tidno (where is a bridge which the 
Austrians attempted to destroy just before the battle of 
Magenta, so as to prevent the French from crossing it, but did 
not succeed in their plan) ; and a short distance farther on, the 
Naviglio Grande — probably the first artificial canal ever made in 
Europe — is crossed. Then, on the right, is seen a Monu- 
ment^ and the train arrives at Magenta, a name fresh in 
memory. Here the French and Sardinians defeated the 
Austrians, June 4th, 1859, and here fell thick and fast the blows 
that broke the chain which held Italy in the bondage of Austria. 
Close to the station will be seen mounds and crosses, marking 
the place where many fell and were buried. Yonder, on the hill, 
is a little memorial chapel, with a charnel-house beside it. But 
as one looks across the fertile scene, how hard it is to realise 
that 3700 Allies and 13,000 Austrians fell here ! The President 
of France, Marshal MacMahon, who was the world's hero 
when this battle took place, and by whose strategy and valour 
reat victory was achieved, was then created Marshal of 
md Duke of Magenta. 
Magenta, Stations Fetiuone, RkOy Musoccoj — and then 
arrives at Milan. 
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Italian, Milano. German^ Mailand. 
(For Hotels, see Appendix.) 

English Church, Via di San Giovanni in Conca, No. 12. 

Waldensian Churches, Via Torino, 51 ; Piazza Rosa, 
No. 8 5 Via Fiori Chiari. 

Omnibuses. — From the Duomo to any of the gates, 10 c. 
To Railway Station, 25 c. Luggage extra. 

Fiacres. — Very good. Fares written inside. 

Post-office, Via Rastrelli, 20 3 behind the Palazza Reale, 
open 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Telegraph Office, Piazza di Mercanti, 19. 

PRINCIPAL SIGHTS, AND TIMES FOR SEEING 

THEM. 

Arco della Pace. p. 74. 

Arena, p. 89. 

Brera (Picture Gallery). — Daily. Free. 9 to 4, summer j 9 

to 3, winter 5 12 to 3, Sundays, p. 84. 
Cathedral. — Daily. Treasury (i franc). Chapel of S. Carlo 

Borromeo — before 10 a.m., free 5 after, i franc. View 

from summit magnificent. (25 c.) p. 75. 
New Cemetery. 
Churches. — 80 in all. 

S. Ambrogio. p. 80. 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele. — Fashionable evening drive. 
Galleria Vittorio Emanuele. — Visit at night when lighted, p. 75. 
Last Supper, L. da Vtnd, — S. Maria delle Grazie. p. 82. 
Scala Theatre (i franc). Performances only at Carnival time 
and in autumn, p. 88. 

Milan, the capital of Lombardy, is one of the most thriving 
cities of Italy, and ranks second as regards population. Travel- 
lers coming to Italy by any of the Alpine ^as&^%VtoYa.^^'^^:i««^- 
land— the Simplon, the St. Gotthard, ox l\ie ^^\\i^^T^— 'a:t^V«» 
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introduced into Italian life, the city being the terminus of those 
three great routes. The population is over 212,000, exclusive 
of soldiers 3 and the circumference of the city — which in shape 
resembles a hexagon — is about eight miles. The average height 
above the level of the sea is 430 English feet. It is watered by 
the little river Ohno, a tributary of the Po. 

Milan, the ancient Mediolanum, was founded by the Insu- 
brian Gauls, and rapidly grew in wealth and importance. It 
was sacked by Attila (the scourge of God), king of the Goths, 
in 452. The city, however, again flourished and increased ir 
importance, until 11 62, when it was destroyed by Frederick 
Barbarossa, the great Eroperor^of Germany, who only left the 
Church of St. Ambrose and a few other churches standing 
amidst the ruins of what had been one of the most beautiful 
cities of Europe. The inhabitants were scattered amongst the 
people of the neighbouring towns for five years ; but on the 
formation of the Lombard league against the Emperor in 1167, 
it was resolved by the deputies of Cremona, Mantua, Verona, 
and other towns, to bring back the Milanese and to rebuild the 
city. The Visconti and the Sforza families successively 
governed Milan down to 1535 ; and it was during the rule of 
the latter house that Leonardo da Vinci resided here. Subse- 
quently Milan passed into the hands of the Spaniards. In 17 14 
it belonged to Austria. During the time of the French Revo- 
lution and of Napoleon the First, it was the capital of the 
Cisalpine Republic, and, on the formation of the kingdom of 
Italy under Mapoleon, it became the capital. By the Treaty 
of Vienna it was ceded to Austria, who retained it (with the 
brief exception of the Revolution of 1848) until 1859, when, 
upon the conclusion of the peace which followed the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino, it became part of the kingdom of 
Italy. 

Milan has played an important part in church history. The 
honours of canonization have been decreed by the Church of 
Rome to twenty-three of its bishops. In the year 313 the 
celebrated decree tolerating Christianity was published at Milan 
by Constantine the Great, shortly after his accession to the 
empire of the world. This was the beginning of the Imperial 
connection with Christianity. In a.d. 387, the gates of the 
then Cathedral, now the Church of St. Ambrose {Sanf Ambro- 
jWere closed by that celebrated archbishop against the 
Theodosius — who, having been insulted by certain 
ts of Thessaionica, put to the sword seven thousand 
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persons without regard to age or sex. Hearing of this terrible 
vengeance, St. Ambrose wrote a letter to the Emperor, reprov- 
ing him for his wickedness ; and when, on a subsequent Sun- 
day, Theodosius was about to enter tiie church in order to 
attend service, the Archbishop confronted him in the vestibule, 
aud refused him admission until he had shown some signs of 
penitence. In the same church St. Augustine was, after his 
conversion, baptized by St. Ambrose, who then, according to 
the generally received tradition, composed the Te Deum. Down 
to the present the churches of Milan celebrate Mass according 
to the Avnbrosian ritCy which is somewhat longer than the 
ordinary service, and differs from it in several important par- 
ticulars 3 and although various popes have endeavoured to 
introduce the Roman ritual, the Milanese churches have re- 
tained their independence. 

San Carlo Borromeo was another celebrated Archbishop of 
Milan. His shrine is in the Cathedral (see page 77), of which 
he was a liberal benefactor. His devotedness to the poor during 
a terrible plague which ravaged the city whilst he held the see, 
combined with his numerous charities, have caused his name 
to be gratefully remembered. The Pope's legate who laid the 
interdict on England in the reign of King John was also an 
archbishop here. Readers of Shakespeare will recollect how 
he describes himself in the play : — 

** I, Pandulph, of fair Milan Cardinal, 
And from Pope Innocent the legate here." 

Nor should it be forgotten that several scenes of the '* Two 
Gentlemen of Verona " are laid in Milan, and that Prospero, 
the rightful Duke, in the concluding act of " The Tempest," 
declares that on leaving the enchanted island he will 






. retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave." 

The neighbourhood of Milan has been the scene of many 
modem battles. Lodi and Marengo, victories of the first Napo- 
leon 5 Novara, where the Sardinians under Charles Albert were 
defeated by the Austrians in 1849; ^^^ Magenta, one of Napo- 
leon the Third's Italian victories — were all fought near Milan, 
and the battlefields can be visited from the city. 

The city is surrounded by a wall, having eleven gates \ ar^d 
outside the wall is a road called the Strada dx CxTcou'oa\\a%\otv&. 
On the north'West side of the city^ belween \^e Pwrla Ma%euv.a 
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(formerly the Porta Vercellina) and the Porta Tanaglia, is the 
Piazza d'jirmi, in front of the Castle (Castello). In the centre 
of the north-west side of the Piazza is a magnificent Triuni- 
plial Arch., now called the jirco delta PacCy underneath which 
passes the Simplon road {Strada del Sempione). On the top of 
the Arch is a bronze figure of Peace, in a car drawn by six 
horses, by Sangiorgio. On the sides towards the city are repre- 
sentations of the Rivers Po and Ticino, and bas-reliefs of the 
battle of Culm ; the entry of Francis I. into Milan ; the 
capitulation of Dresden -, the passage of the Rhine 3 the founda- 
tion of the Lorn bardo- Venetian kingdom ; and the occupation 
of Lyons. On the outside of the Arch are figures of the Rivers 
Tagliamento and Adige. The bas-reliefs represent the re-insti- 
tution of the Iron Crown ; the Congress of Vienna 3 the occu- 
pation of Paris by the Allies ; the entry of the Allied Sovereigns 
into Paris ; the Peace of Paris ; and the occupation of Milan by 
the Austrians in 18 14. On the eastern side of the Arch is a 
bas-relief of the battle of Leipzig, and on the western the battle 
of Arcis-sur-Aube. The ascent to the summit is easy, and a 
fine prospect of the Alps is visible, but inferior to that from the 
Cathedral. 

Following the circuit of tlie walls in a northerly direc- 
tion the visitor passes the Porta Tanaglia, already mentioned 3 the 
Porta Garibaldi (formerly the Porta Comasina), outside which 
is the Turin and Como Railway Station ; the Porta Nuova, on 
the rampart, near which is a view of the Alps 5 the Porta 
Orientale; the Porta To5a, near the Venice Railway Station; 
the Porta Romana, at the south-east angle of the walls 5 the 
Porta Vigentina; the Porta Ludovica; the Porto Ticinese ; 
returning to the Porta Magenta, and thence to the Arco della 
Pace. 

The present walls were built by the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century. The older walls, razed by Frederick Barbarossa, 
included a much smaller space. Their site is marked by a 
canal, outside which runs a road. Between the canal and the 
existing walls are the Borge, or boroughs, generally correspond- 
ing in name with the gate to which they lead. A large part of 
the space between the older and later circumvallations is occu- 
jij^jed by gardens. 

^^ Milan was formerly famous for its steel, and at one period 

^ the fashions to Europe — whence the English word 

fiiUiner." It is now a thriving place of business. Jewellers' 

s abound, especially in the arcades near the Cathedral, and 
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in the Strada degli Orefici, The Galleria di Cristoferis^ between 
the Corso del Monte and the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, is a 
handsome arcade, with good shops. 

The Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, between the Piazza 
del Duomo and the Scala, completed in 1867, ^^ ^ ^^^^ exceed- 
ing ;^3oo,ooo, is the handsomest building of its kind in £urope. 
It is built in the form of a cross, with an octagon in the centre, 
over which is a cupola rising to the height of 180 feet. The 
statues represent celebrated Italians. The octagon is adorned 
with handsome frescoes. The Gallery, which is illuminated at 
night with innumerable gas jets, contains some of the best shops 
and caf6s in Milan. 

Milan contains over eighty churches. Foremost amongst 
these is 



THE DUOMO, 

{Cathedral), 

The third, or perhaps the fourth. Christian church built on the 
site. The first of these is described by St. Ambrose as the 
New Basilica, and this building was destroyed by Attila in 4^2. 
The second church was burnt in the eleventh century. The 
third was partly demolished by Frederick fiarbarossa, after the 
capture of Milan in 11 62. Before its destruction, amongst the 
treasures were the relics of the Magi, or Three Kings, which 
were brought from Constantinople in the fourth century. 
Frederick gave them to the Archbishop of Cologne, as a reward 
for his faithful services i and he, after conveying them to his 
own cathedral (where they still remain), returned to his master 
in Italy. 

The present church was begun in 1386 by Giovanni Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, who himself laid the foundation- 
stone on the I jth of March in that year. A tradition states 
that, in remorse for the death of his uncle and cousins, who 
were poisoned by his orders in the castle of Trezzo, he founded 
two churches in honour of the Virgin. One of these was the 
Monastery at Pavia, the other the Cathedral at Milan. 

Visconti brought the marble for his church from Cantaglia, 
on the Simplon road. His architect came from a greater dis- 
tance. The pointed style in which ifc was decided to build was 
at that time little understood by the Itallacis •, «Ei.^ Ca^waaxsg V^^ 
the credit oi furnishing the arcbitect — HeuToj oj GmwA«i 
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Subsequently, when a difficulty arose in the construction of the 
tower, the master-builder of Strasburg was summoned to the 
assistance of the Italian architects who were continuing the 
work of Henry of Gmiinden. 

The building proceeded but slowly. The octagon cupola 
was vaulted between 1490 and 1522. The three western arches 
of the nave were not finished until 1685. The tower was 
completed in 1772. In 1806 Napoleon the Great gave a fiesh 
impulse to the work, and the French Government spent 3 ,500,000 
francs upon it. It was at this time proposed to erect a Gothic 
spire higher than any existing building, but the design was 
never attempted to be carried out. 

The original plan for the west front of the church having 
been lost, Carlo Borromeo commissioned Pellegrini in 1560 to 
furnish another. He accordingly designed an Italian facade. 
This was altered by subsequent architects — the result, however, 
being that the building had an elaborate front in a style totally 
different from the res>t of the edifice. Against this the advocates 
of Gothic architecture from time to time protested, and in 1790 
it was decided to Gothicise the front, leaving; however, the 
doors and windows of Pellegrini and his followers, on account 
of the richness of the ornamentation. This work was largely 
assisted by Napoleon. 

Amongst the distinguished artists who at various times have 
advised upon the construction of the building are Leonardo da 
Find, Bramante, and Giulio Romano, 

Milan Cathedral is the largest Gothic church in the world. 
It covers an area of nearly 108,000 square feet — a space nearly 
twice that occupied by the Cathedral of Canterbury. Its form 
is that of a Latin cross, with an apsidal termination in the form 
of dye sides of an octagon. The dimensions of the building 
are as follows : — 

Extreme length ...... 

Breadth ....... 

Length of transepts ..... 

Width of nave, exclusive of four side-aisles . 
Height of nave from the pavement to the crown 

of the vaulting ...... 1J3 „ 

Height from the pavement to the top of the 

statue of the Virgin on the spire . . 355 „ 

The best view of the Cathedral is obtained from the Piazza 
facing the church. This fine Piazza has been greatly enlarged 



486 feet. 


25 a ,, 


288 „ 


63 ., 
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and improved by the removal of several buildings which ob- 
structed the view, and is now a very handsome square. 

On entering the churcji — which should, if possible, be 
visited in the morning, on account of the light — the forest of 
pillars^ the lofty vault, the subdued light from the stained win- 
dows^ and the numerous statues, at once rivet the attention. 
The vastness of the building imposes upon the stranger, and 
the details seem all too many for investigation. Immediately 
within the nave a meridian line has been laid down across the 
mosaic pavement of red, white^ and blue marble. This the 
sun's rays, from an opening in the roof, cross at mid-day. The 
windows were all originally filled with stained glass, designed 
by Pellegrini, Much of this has unhappily been lost, and its 
place has been supplied by modern work of poor design. 
Enteiing the choir, the visitor passes the two pulpits, each of 
which encircles one of the pillars supporting the octagon. The 
pulpits are partly of bronze, and are supported by caryatides, 
representing the symbols of the Evangelists, and the four great 
Doctors of the Church — Gregory, Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Augustine. Here the great windows of the apse should be 
observed. The High Altar is surmounted by a beautiful 
tabernacle of gilt bronze, adorned with figures of the Saviour 
and the Twelve Apostles. The stalls of the choir are of 
walnut-wood, richly carved with bas-reliefs representing the 
lives of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. The organ-cases are 
gilt and painted. 

Underneath the choir is the Subterranean Church, 
which, being warmer than the upper part of the building, is 
used in winter for service. From this the Chapel of San 
Carlo Borromeo is entered. Jt is octagonal in shape, and 
is lighted from an opening in the pavement above. The sides 
are ornamented with eight oval bas-rtliefs in silver gilt, setting 
forth the chief incidents in the life of the saint. These are — 

1. His birth. 

2. His presiding at the Council of Milan in 1J05. 

3. His distribution of his property to the poor. 

4. His administration of the Sacrament during the Plague. 
5;. The attempt to assassinate him. 

6. His translating the relics. 

7. His death. 

8. His reception into Paradise. 

The body of the saint is enclosed va «i T£\a.SBCCY^^^?oX 

shrine of gold and silver, g>vetiV>7 ^\3KC\^\N . ^^ s^iss^ 
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The front is lowered (on payment of five francs), so that the 
corpse can be seen behind a screen of rock crystal, or glass, in 
an inner shrine. The body, very much decayed, is arrayed in 
gorgeous robes — a hideous display of frail mortality. The feast 
of the saint is celebrated with great pomp on the fourth of 
November. 

The principal objects of interest in the cathedral are : Monu- 
ment of Giovanni Giacomo de Medici, in the south 
transept. He was uncle of San Carlo. The tomb is said to 
have been designed by Michael Angela, Near it, a little to the 
east, a richly-executed window of stained glass contains the 
arms of the Medici family. At the end of the south transept 
is the chapel of San Giovanni Bono, with beautiful statuary 
and bas-reliefs. Farther on is the altar of the Presentation of 
the Virgin, by Bamlaja ; and, next, the tomb of Giovanni Andrea 
Vimercati, a canon of the church. Near this tomb a Gothic 
doorway leading to the Sacristy, and ornamented with foliage 
and imagery intermixed, should be noticed. Then comes a 
statue of Pope Martin V., and a famous but over-praised statue 
Of St. Bartholomew, formerly outside the church, with a 
pompous inscription, in which the sculptor compares himself 
with Praxiteles. A critic has remarked of this, that, although 
it would have merit in a school of medicine, in a church it is a 
frightful and disgusting object. On a tablet near the great 
east window is engraved a list of relics belonging to the 
Cathedral. 

Proceeding along the north wall, the visitor comes to the 
tomb of Ottone Visconti, archbishop of Milan. This 
was brought from an earlier building. The tomb is also made 
to serve as a monument to another member of the same family 
— Giovanni Visconti — who was also archbishop. 

The wall of the choir is here ornamented with bas-reliefs, 
illustrating the life of the Virgin. 

The north transept contains the altar of Santa Prassede, 
and a copy of the Annunciation, of Giotto, of which the original 
is at Florence. At the north end is the Chapel of the Sacra- 
ment^ with a fine bronze candelabrum before it. Near this 
is the Baptistery, the font of which is an ancient 
laptism is here performed by immersion^ according to 
rosian rite. Behind the Baptistery are some ancient 

itor should not leave the interior without examining 
XOnm The reliquary^ suspended from, the vaulting in 
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front of the altar^ is said to contaia one of the nails of the 
Cross. This relic is exposed on the altar on the 3rd May (the 
feast of the Invention of the Cross) . 

The Treasury of the cathedral, in the south transept, con- 
tains, amongst others, the following valuable and interesting 
objects : — 

A manuscript of the Gospels, called the Evangelisterium^ 
with a cover of rich enamel — presented by Archbishop Aribert, 
in 10183 a small ivory vessel, ornamented with carved figures 
of the Virgin and Child, etc., which was used at the coronation 
of Otho II., A.D. 978 5 two full-length statues in silver, enriched 
with smaller statues of gold, of St. Ambrose and San Carlo 3 
and a mitre, said to have been worn by San Carlo during the 
plague, etc., etc. 

The Exterior of the cathedral is even more striking than 
the interior. Statues and bas-reliefs fill various niches and 
spaces, to the number of 3,000, and there is room for i,joo 
more. The ascent to the roof (fee, 2j cents) is made by a stair- 
case at the west corner of the south transept. The best time 
for the ascent is either early morning or evening. From the 
roof — which literally bristles with pinnacles — the ascent is con- 
tinued to the platform of the octagon, which should be visited, 
not only to gain a better idea of the building, but also for the 
sake of the glorious prospect to be obtained there. The view 
from the platform is the finest to be had from any church-tower 
in the world. On the north and west are the Alps, rising from 
and bounding the broad fertile plain of Lombardy ; and to the 
south, the Apennines. Due west, the outline of Mont Cenis 
can be traced; further to the left, the snow-capped summit 
of Monte Viso. To the right of Mont Cenis, are successively 
the peaks of Monte Rosa, the Simplpn, and St. Gotthard. 
Nearer, are the mountains surrounding the lakes of Como and 
Lugano, and the hilly country of the Brianza. The battle- 
fields of Lodi, Novara, and Magenta, are also visible. The 
phenomenon of the tops of the snow-clad mountains tipped by 
the rising sun may sometimes be seen to great advantage by the 
early visitor. 

The general aspect of this magnificent church has been 
frequently described, but few pens are equal to the task. The 
poet says : — 

** *Tis only in the land of fairy dreams 
Such marble temples rise, brigjal m vYift ^eaxns 
Of golden sunshiiae. Truth S«e honr x^^eaXs 
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What fancy oft has pictured forth in sleep, 
And gives substantial form to airy flights. 
How bright ! how beautiful ! The turrets peep 
In snowy clouds, while statues crown their heights. 
Oft does the night these towers in moonshine steep, 
Stirring the soul to poetry's delights." 

Next amoDg the churches of Milan in interest is the 

CHURCH OF ST. AMBROSE, 

(Sant^ Amhrogio,) 

In the street of the same name. The present building dates 
/rom the ninth century. The original church was erected by 
St. Ambrose, and was dedicated by him to SS. G^rvasius and 
Protasius, early Christian martyrs, whose bones were brought 
here by the archbishop. The building is in the Lombard or 
Romanesque style, and preserves many features of the older 
Christian churches. A^mongst the curiosities are shown part 
of the gates said to have been shut against the Emperor Theo- 
dosius by the Archbishop. They are seen through a grating, 
but are probably of a much later period than that assigned to 
them. 

The body of the Archbishop rests under the high altar, 
which is surmounted by a canopy or baldacchino, supported by 
four porphyry columns. The facing of the altar is a well- 
preserved specimen of mediaeval goldsmiths' work. It dates 
from about 835, The front is of plates of gold 5 the back and 
sides are also all richly enamelled and set with unpolished pre- 
cious stones. The front is divided into three compartments, 
each being again subdivided. In the centre are our Lord, the 
emblems of the four Evangelists, and the twelve Apostles ; at 
the side incidents in our Lord's life. The representation of the 
Transfiguration is very curious. The sides of the altar contain 
angels, saints, and martyrs. At the back is depicted the life of 
St. Ambrose, in twelve scenes. The altar is usually covered, 
and, except at great festivals, is not exposed without payment of 
fee of five francs. 

Behind the high altar is the tribune, in the centre of which 

curious seat or throne of marble, called the Chair of St. 

brose. This was formerly surrounded by seats for the 
gan bishops ; but these interesting monuments of antiquity 
removed in the sixteenth century, and replaced by wood 
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stalls for the canons. In primitive churches the bishop's throne 
was always behind the high altar, and he was surrounded by the 
inferior clergy, — or, in the case of an archbishop, by his 
suffragans. 

The vaulting of this part of the building is in mosaic on a 
gold ground — a fine specimen of Byzantine style, and somewhat 
rare in this part of Italy. 

The church contains several good paintings : — A Holy 
Family, by Luini, in the first chapel on the right 5 in the 
second, frescoes of the Maries weeping over the dead Christ> 
by G. Ferrari ; in the atrium leading to the sacristy, Christ dis- 
puting with the Doctors, — a clever picture by Borgognone. 

Underneath the church is a curious crypt, modernised by 
Cardinal Borromeo. The sacristy contains some fine churcn 
plate. 

The Convent adjoining the church is now used as a 
military hospital. The cloister has been destroyed. Both were 
built from tbe plans and ornamented by the skill of Bramante. 

Not far from the church is a Corinthian column, a 
relic of ancient Milan. 

THE CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO, 

Not far from the Cathedral, in a south-easterly direction, was 
erected in the beginning of the seventeenth century. The seven 
chapels are inlaid with marbles, and contain some excellent 
paintings. Those in the choir give the history of the patron 
saint. The vault of the nave is painted in fresco. 

SAN CARLO BORROMEO, 

In the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, on the site of an older church^ 
was begun in 1838. The dome is of fine proportions, its 
diameter being 105 feet. 

SAN CELSO, IN THE BORGO 

(Or borough without the old walls) of the same name, is so 
called from the relics of the saint, which were discovered (?) by 
St. Ambrose on this spot. 

SAN EUSTORGIO, 

Near the Porta Ticinese, is one of the oldest va. '^^'m^ Ks> 
cording to some historians the relics o? lYie M2l%\ ^"^^ ^K.c^'osiS 
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of the Cathedral) found their first western resting place here. 
This church was spared when Frederick Barbarossa destroyed 
Milan. In one of the chapels is a partly destroyed tomb of one 
of the Visconti family, who repeatedly visited the English Court 
during the reign of King Edward III. Visconti was one of the 
earliest Knights of the Garter, and some traces of the order are 
yet discernible on the tomb. In the Chapel Of St. Peter 
the Martyr is the beautiful shrine or tomb of the saint, who 
was murdered in 1252. A plaster cast of this shrine is in the 
South Kensington Museum in London. Outside the church is 
a stone pulpit, from which the saint preached ; and in the Piazza 
a statue of him has been placed on a granite pedestal. 



SAN FEDELE, 

Formerly the Jesuits' Church, is one of the handsomest in 
Milan. The bas-reliefs on the exterior were executed by the 
pupils of Pellegrinh who himself designed the building. The 
adjoining Repository of the Public Archives (formerly the 
Jesuits' College) contains many valuable documents relating to 
Italian history. 

SANTA MARIA PRESSO SAN OELSO, 

Generally known as La Madonna near San Celso, is one of the 
most splendid buildings in Milan. It was erected from the 
plans of Bramante, 

In front of the church is a handsome and spacious court. 
The sculpture on the facade should be noticed. The interior 
contains a fine organ. A picture in the Chapel of the Virgin 
represents her alleged miraculous appearance in 1483. The 
other principal pictures ate by Procaccini, G, Ferrari, and 
Bordone. There is some fine carved work in the church. 

SANTA MARIA DELLE GRAZIE 

Is in the Borgo delle Grazie. The church, though containing 
some good pictures, will not long detain the visitor, who will 
hasten to the refectory to see one of the best known of all 
pictures — the famous fresco of the Cenacolo, or Last Supper, 
hy Leonardo da Vinci. (Entrance near the west door of the 
church,) ''Probably no work of art has been so highly praised, 
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so often copied, or is so well known. Unfortunately, it must 
be added that no picture has been so ill protected. Leonardo 
da Vinci is one of the greatest of all painters. He was a con- 
temporary of Michael Angelo, Raphael^ and Titian. Bom at 
Vinci, near Florence, in 3452, he early distinguished himself 
as a musician, mathematician, and man of science. He was 
also a bold and skilful engineer. In 1483 he was invited to 
Milan by the Duke (Ludovico Sforza il Moro) 5 and during his 
stay there the Last Supper was painted. He was engaged upon 
it many years. Unfortunately for its permanence, he experi- 
mented with the pigments, and painted upon a wall liable to 
damp. The moment selected by the painter is described in St. 
Matthew xxvi. 21,22: ' And as they did eat, He said, Verily I 
say unto you that one of you shall betray me : and they were 
exceeding sorrowful, and began every one of them to say unto 
Him, Lord, is it I ? ' The knowledge of character displayed 
in the heads of the different apostles is even more wonderful than 
the skilful arrangement of the figures and the amazing beauty of 
the workmanship. The space occupied by the picture is a wall 
twenty-eight feet- in length, and the figures are larger than 
life."* The arrangement of the figures is as follows : — The 
Saviour is seated in the centre 3 on His right are St. John, St. 
Peter, Judas, St. Andrew, St. James the Less, St. Bartholo- 
mew ; on the left are St. Thomas (with his finger raised), St. 
James, St. Philip, St. Matthew, St. Jude, St. Simon. The 
faces of St. John and the Saviour are especially noble j yet of 
the latter the painter said that he must leave it imperfect, not 
being able to realize his conception of the heavenly grace it 
should possess. A study of the Saviour's head is in the Brera 
(No. 331). Perhaps, however, a better idea of the picture can 
be obtained from the early copies of it than from the original. 
One of the best of these, by M. Uggione (a skilful pupil of 
Leonardo's), belongs to the English Royal Academy, and has 
frequently been exhibited in London. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that the details of the painting are not accurate — 
the dresses, vessels, and table being those in use in Leonardo*s 
time. 

The picture has been, as already stated, very seriously affected 
by bad treatment. Frequently the refectory was flooded. The 
kitchen smoke of the convent damaged it. More than once it 
has been *^gone over" or "touched up" by indifferent ^x^.v^^. 

— — ' « — — 

• Mrs. Jameson^s " Early ItaWan 't^asXet^^'' 
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The French, during their occupation of Italy, used the refectory 
first as a stable and then as a haystore, although Napoleon had 
given strict injunctions to protect the place. In the present day 
better care is taken of the fresco, and appliances have been used 
for its preservation ; but it is much to be feared that these are 
too late. 

SANTA MARIA DELLA PASSIONE 

Is between the Porta Orientale and the Porta Tosa. The cupola, 
which is 1 60 feet high, is handsome. The front of the church 
is, however, heavy. The interior contains some good pictures, 
and a superbly carved tomb of the Biraglii family. 

SAN MAURIZIO MAGGIORE, 

In the Corso Magenta, has two towers, and is divided internally 
into two churches by a lofty screen, the paintings on the outer 
side of which are by Luini, Some of the chapels contain 
handsome paintings — those in the fourth chapel being especially 
noteworthy. 

The other principal churches in Milan are San Giorgio in 
Palazzo S. Alessandro, San Nazaro Maggiore (containing some 
interesting monuments), and San Vittore al Corpoj but unless 
the visitor has a great deal of time he is advised to leave these 
and the other churches, although most of them contain speci- 
mens of the painter's and sculptor's ait, besides handsome 
monuments to rich and famous citizens. 



THE BRERA, 

Or Palace of the Arts and Sciences, was formerly occupied by 
the Jesuits, who were subsequently expelled. In 1810 the 
church contained within the walls was pulled down to make 
room for the Academy. The buildings include schools of 
various branches of the fine arts, a library, apartments for the 
Accademia and the IsHtuto delle Sdenxe^ a good collection of 
medals and coins, an observatory, a small botanical garden, and 
a large collection of paintings (Pinacoieca). An exhibition of 
modem pictures, by native artists, is held here in alternate 
years. 

On entering the courtyard several statues areseen. These 
Aave been erected in honour of Cavalierly the famous mathe- 



Garofalo. 

Tintoretto, 

P, Veronese. 

Ibid. 

G. Bellini. 
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raatician^ Ferri, the historian, and the Marquis Cagnoia, the 
architect. Besides these, there is a statue of Napoleon, in 
bronze — one of Canova!s best works. 

The Pictures, Engravings, and Statuary, occupy twenty-three 
rooms. In the two entrance halls are several frescoes by 
early Lombard masters. 

In the galleries are 400 paintings, with the names of the 
artists attached. Attention is here only called to a few : — 

7*;. St. Jerome in the Desert .... Titiaju 

The saint is kneeling, his eyes fixed on the crucifix. In his hand is a 
stone, with which he is smiting his breast. 

81. Madonna and Child, with St. Anthony of Padua Vandyck. 

91. Institution of the Eucharist . . . . Rubens. 

1 13. A Piet^ .... 

iij. A Pietjt .... 

126. Adoration of the Magi 

144. St. Cornelius 

155. Preaching of St. Mark at Alexandria 

This was painted for the school of San Marco at Venice. It is of large 
size, and the human figures are represented in handsome Turkish costumes, 
such as the artist had seen when at Constantinople, where he probably 
drew the camelopard introduced into the picture. The building in the 
background is the Basilica of St. Mark at Venice. 

176. The Annunciation .... Giovanni Sanzio, 

The painter was the father of Raphael, and we find in this picture much 
of the delicacy afterwards displayed by the son. 

187. Christ in the House of Simon at Bethany P. Veronese. 

195. Madonna and Child Giotto, 

This picture was taken from the Church of St. Mary of the Angels, 
Bologna. 

214. Abraham and Hagar ..... Guerdno. 

A picture much praised by Lord Byron. 

240. Landscape ....... Hobhema, 

318. Sketch Raphael. 

This picture, representing a shooting match of the gods (II bersaglio de' 
dei), though attributed to Raphael^ is probably by M, Angela, 

329. A Monk Asleep ...... Velasquez. 

331. Study for Head of Christ in the Last Supper 

Leonardo da Vinci, 

337. The Marriage of the Virgin (" Sposalizio **) . Raphael, 

This beautiful picture was painted when the artist was only twent*^ ^^-as^s. 
old, and while he was yet in the school of Ferugino, \xi >}cva\i^jc^«;.^QwsN.^ >& 
a delicately painted landscape, clearly bio\ig|ti\. ou\. "Vy^ ^ x^c^t>^ <^^'asx\si^<2»^ 



i 
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the picture. In the centre the High Priest, standing between Joseph and 
Mary, is in the act of joining their hands. Behind Mary are virgins from 
the Temple, and on the opposite side of the picture the rejected suitors 
breaking their wands. Joseph holds his wand, which has budded. 

35 8. St. Peter and St. Paul Guido Rem. 

3/66. Finding of Moses, and his presentation to 

Pharaoh's Daughter ..... Bonifazio. 
391. John the Baptist in the Wilderness . . G. Poussin, 
446. St. Paul the Hermit (forest scene) . Sa/vator Rosa, 

Amongst the Statuary should be noticed — the Vestal Vir- 
gins, by Canova ; Monument of Andrea Appiani ; Three 
Graces and Cupid, by Thorwaldsen. 

In the Museo Archeologia (free, Sundays; 50 cents, 
week-days) should be noticed the tomb of Bernabo Visconti, 
surmounted by his statue on horseback, which is the earliest 
modern equestrian statue in Europe. Bernabo was a monster 
of cruelty. One of his tyrannical acts was to quarter upon the 
citizens of Milan five thousand hounds. These were inspected 
at intervals, and if the inspector was not pleased with the dog 
the unfortunate citizen was fined. 



THE ROYAL PALACE 

(Palazzo Reale)^ 

Formerly the residence of the Viceroys, is near the Cathedral, 
on the south side. It was built about a hundred years ago, on 
the site of the palace of the Visconti family, which was one of 
the finest palaces in Italy. The only remaining part of the 
older building is the Chapel, or Church of St. Gotthard, 
the brick steeple of which is one of the finest in Milan, and 
possesses much interest for ihe student of architecture. It was 
built in the fourteenth century, and in a style very nearly ap- 
proaching the Norman, which was then obsolete. The summit 
is crowned by an angel, whose head, since restored, was, as is 
said, shot off by a gunner, who, being condemned to die, offered 
to knock it off at the first shot. He succeeded, and obtained a 
pardon as the reward of his skill. The first clock that ever 
sounded the hours was in this steeple. The palace is shown to 
visitors, and there are several frescoes and modern pictures in 
the principal rooms, which are — the hall, the dining-room, the 
audience chamber (Saladijiudienza), the Imperial throne-room 
containing the apotheosis of Napoleon, by Appiani i two ball- 
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rooms — the smaller of which resembles the Egyptian Hall in 
the Mansion House^ London ; and the tapestry-room — the 
tapestry being copied from designs by Raphael. 



THE ARCHBISHOP'S PALACE 

{Arcivescovado) 

Is also near the Cathedral. The collection of paintings was 
commenced by Archbishop Monti. It includes two drawings 
of children^ a sketch of the Virgin contemplating the Infant 
Christ holding a lamb, and a Virgin and Child, by Leonardo di 
Find; portrait of Pope Julius III., and a Holy Family with St. 
George, by Titian; St. Jerome, by Albert Durer ; a. Battle Piece, 
by Michael Angelo; a Virgin and Child, by Mabeuse; the Parable 
of the Vineyard, by Raphael; besides pictures by the Campi^ 
Andrea del Sarto, F, Burdofie, and others. 

THE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY 

(Biblioteca Ambrosiana) 

Was founded by Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, archbishop of 
Milan. The celebrated linguist and scholar. Cardinal Mai, was 
at one time Director. The Library is open daily at ten o'clock 
(fee one franc), and contains above 5500 volumes of manuscript. 
The majority of these possess little interest except for students 
of this class of literature, but some are of more general interest. 
These include fragments of a very ancient Gothic Bible, a 
Psalter of the eighth century, a Virgil in the handwriting of 
Petrarch, and some letters of the famed Lucrezia Borgia. 
There are also several palimpsests, or manuscripts in which the 
older writing has been covered by that of a later date. Skilful 
collators have been able in many cases to decipher the older 
writing, and many classical works have in this way been re- 
covered for modem readers. 

The Library reckons amongst its treasures a large volume 
filled with drawings by Leonardo da Find, and a collection of 
Bramantes original designs. The printed books are nearly 
160,000. The principal pictures and drawings are — A profile 
portrait of himself in red chalks, by Leonardo dxi. Vxtvcv.) -asA. 
by the same artist a portrait oi a p\:iys\cAa.ti,\>xo^fe ^'a:«va.^ ^ 
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Beatrice d*£ste, and a female head ; Raphaefs cartoon of the 
School of Athens; studies by Michael Angela for his great 
picture of the Last Judgment in the Sistioe Chapel at Rome ; 
the Adoration of the Magi, Luim; an altar-piece by Borgognone. 
In the cabinet containing a collection cf bronzes are two por- 
traits by Holbein and one by Felasquez. 

Other public buildings in Milan are: — The City Museum 
of Natural History (Museo Cimco di Storia NaturaU) ; the 

Great Hospital (Ospedale Maggiore) 5 the Palazzo della 

Citta, or Broletto (in the corso of the same name), which 
contains the municipal offices; the Law Courts {Piazza di 
Tribunali), in which are some remains of mediaeval Milan; 
the School of Music (Conservatorio di MuAica)^ the most 
celebrated school for operatic music in the world, held in a 
building close to the church of Santa Maria della Passione, of 
which it was formerly the monastery. 

The Lazaretto is outside the Porta Orientale. Begun in 
1461 by Lodovico il Moro, it was not completed until the end 
of the century. In shape it is nearly square, the outside 
measurements being 404 and 393 yards, and is built in the 
form of a cloister. Round the arcades are 280 cells. The 
scene of some of the episodes of Manzoni's *'I Promessi Sposi" 
is laid here. 

The squares (Piazzi) in Milan are for the most part in front 
of the churches. The principal, the Piazza della Fontana, 
so called from the fountain in the middle, is in front of the 
archbishop's palace. For the Piazzo del Duomo, see p. 76. 
The Piazza della Scala is modern. In the centre is a fine 
monument to Leonardo da Find. 

Milan contains several fine palaces and private houses. Of 
these the chief are: — ^The Palazzo Trivulzi ; the Palazzo 
Litta, containing some good paintings ; the Palazzo Borro- 
xneO; the Palazzo Yismara, with a handsome entrance by 
Michelozxi j the Casa Polde ; the Casa Sormani ; the 
Casa ArchitintO. These palaces are, however, seldom 
accessible. 

The city has seven theatres. The principal is La Scala, 

gH^ljmlt on the site of a church of the same name, and opened in 

^^Kp. It is said to be the largest theatre in £urope, with the 

^btion of San Carlo at Naples. The interior is well arranged, 

Kiccommodates 3600 persons. The stage is i jo feet deep. 

|m are usually performed here, and during Carnival masked 

fke place. 
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Both La Scala and La Canobiana are Royal theatres. 
The latter, near the Palace, holds 2200 people, and is under the 
same management as La Scala. 

The other theatres are : — The Teatro Reale, the Teatro 
Carcano, the Teatro Filodramatico (where the per- 
formances are always given by amateurs), and the Teatro 
Finando. There is also a small theatre in the Public Garden 
(Giardino Pubblico), near the Porta Orientale. The garden, 
which is tastefully laid out, is of considerable size, and contains 
a ball-room, a cafe^ and several statues. 

The Arena, in the Piazza d'Armi^ an oval-shaped struc- 
ture — the diameters being 260 and 130 yards — accommodates 
30,000 spectators, for whom there are ten rows of seats rising 
one behind the other, after the fashion of an ancient amphitheatre. 
It was erected about the end of last century , and is used for 
races, fireworks, horsemanship, etc. It can be flooded for 
miniature regattas — the first of which took place in the pre- 
sence of Napoleon, in December 1807. 

The large new Cemetery, outside the Porta Garibaldi, 
contains some handsome monuments. 



FROM COMO AND LECCO TO MILAN. 

Lecco to Milan, two hours by rail ; four trains daily. Como 
to Milan, one hour and three-quarters ; four trains daily. 

Gamerlata. — The old tower on a hill belongs to a castle 
(ruined) in which Frederick Barbarossa at one time dwelt. 
There is nothing else to see in the place, which is only a 
starting-point for elsewhere. Diligences run from here to 
Varese (p. 45), Laveno (p. 36), to Lugano, Bellinzona, and 
over the St. Goithard to Lucerne (p. 30), or by the Bernardino 
to Coire. For times consult local authorities, which are always 
the safest to rely upon. 

The scenery upon the journey from Cameilata to Milan is 
very pretty — the country being well cultivated and vegetation 
abundant 5 vineyards and mulberry orchards. The stations are 
Cucciago, Camnago, Seregno — from whence a fine excursion 
may be made through the Brianza (a wooded fertile tract of 
country, in which are many beautiful country seats of wealthy 
Milanese) to Bellaggio (p. 41), by way of Canzo — and then up 
the promontory, which divides the lake into the two arms^ C^\sNRfc 
and Lecco. 
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Then Deslo^ and after that, Monza> the principal town on 
the journey. 

The line from Lecco to Monza the junction of the Como 
and Lecco lines^ skirts the Brianza Hills, whose slopes are 
studded with private villas. At the first stopping place, 
Calolzio, is the junction of the Lecco and Bergamo lines ; the 
line next crosses the Adda, and after running through a tunnel 
arrives at ALgiate-Molgora, Two miles further on is the 
village of Cernusco-Merate, From here, a pleasant excursion 
to Montevecchia, whose church tower affords an excellent 
view of the plain beneath. After passing Usmate and Arcore, 
Monza is reached. 

Monza was formerly the residence of the kings of Lombardy. 
The Lambro runs through it, dividing the city into two halves. 

The Catliedral, founded by Theodolinda, queen of the 
Lombards, and rebuilt in the fourteenth century, contains the 
sarcophagus of that lady ; and — what is more celebrated still — 
the Iron Grown of the Lombard kings. It is a hoop of gold 
set with precious stones^ and lined with a plate of iron made, it 
is said, from one of the nails used in the Crucifixion of our 
Lord. The Empress Helena, as usual, is responsible for this. 
This remarkable crown was last used at the coronation of 
Charles V., and then of Ferdinand I. Napoleon placed it upon 
his own head (1805), dispensing with the aid of a bishop ; and 
as he did so, said, '* Dieu me Ca donne^ gare a qui La touched 
The Austrians took possession of the crown in 1859, but it was 
subsequently given back. 

The fee to see the crown is a very stiff one (6 francs) . 

The Treasury of the Duomo contains a variety of inter- 
esting objects : amongst them Queen Theodolinda's hen and 
golden chickens j her comb and crown 3 her cross, cup, and 
Prayer Book. Fee, i franc. 

The BrolettO, or Town Hall, is an Italian Gothic building 
of the thirteenth century, and was built by Frederick Barbarossa. 
The adjoining campanile is very fine. 

There are one or two churches in Monza, but none remark- 
able. The Palace is surrounded with a handsome park and 
grounds. 

From Monza to Milan trains are frequent, and the journey 
occupies twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
Mo. 

:ilan(p. 71). 
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FROM ARONA TO MILAN. 

A short but pleasant journey, occupying from two and a 
half to three hours. Trains four times daily. 

The train passes by the side of the Lago Maggiore, crossc s 
the Tiqino, arrives at Sesto-Calende, It then ascends to Somma 
village, where there is a magnificent view of the Alps. (A 
battle between Scipio and Hannibal, b.c. 218, took place here.) 
Then Vergiate Somma station. Then a desolate region, and a 
descent to Gallarate (junction with a line to Varese, p. 45). 
Then tbe scene brightens up again, and the "goodly land" 
which surrounds Milan on all sides is entered. 

Busto Arsizio (church with frescoes by Gaudenxiv Ferrari). 

Legnano, — (The Milanese defeated Barbarossa here, 11 75.) 

ParaUago, — And at Rho the line joins that from Turin 
(p. 70), and after passing Musocco, arrives at Milan (p. 71). 



FROM ARONA TO GENOA, 

The journey takes from six to seven hours. The finest part 
of the route is from Alessandria to Genoa, through the glorious 
hills and valleys of the Apennines. It is better, therefore, to 
take a morning train from Arona (see local time-tables), or if 
this cannot be done, to break the journey at Alessandria, if it is 
likely the day will be too far advanced to see the picturesque 
scenery. 

Leaving Arona, views of the Lago Maggiore are obtained on 
the left. Then the pleasant hills of the Brianza (p. 90), and 
then the interesting part of the journey is virtually over until 
Novara is reached. Here the traveller rouses up awhile, and 
relapses until he arrives in the neighbourhood of Alessandria, 
where the glory of the journey really commences. 

From Alessandria to Genoa, see p. 59. 



FROM ARONA TO TURIN. 

By rail from Arona to Novara, p. 69, arid. >JcL«Ck!Cfc \s^ x^xi^ft. 
described on same page, Turin to MWatv. 



\ 
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FROM MILAN TO GENOA. 

(Fia Pav'm.) 

The distance is 96 miles, and the journey may be done in 
six hours. The two most remarkable places en route are the 
Certosa, or Carthusian Monastery, and Pavia. 

Those who wish to break the journey in order to visit these 
places should alight at the Certosa station 5 a walk of twenty 
minutes brings them to the celebrated Monastery. Two hours 
should be devoted to its inspection at least. A carriage may 
then be taken hence to Pavia ; or the road — a very pleasant one 
for pedestrians — may be walked in about an hour and a half. 
Those who visit Pavia from Milan, and return to Milan^ should 
take ticket to Pavia and see that city 5 then return by rail to 
Certosa station, and walk from thence to the Monastery. 

The country to Certosa is flat, fertile, and watered by canals, 
studded with numerous rice-fields, meadows, and gardens, 
among which are many small artesian wells. The Pavia canal, 
with its remarkable locks, is frequently seen during the journey. 
The stations passed are Rogoredo^ Locate, Fillamaggiore. 

In the castle at Binasco, not far from Villamaggiore, the 
unhappy Beatrice di Ten da was beheaded by order of her 
jealous husband, Duke Fillippo Maria Visconti, during the 
night of September 13, 141 8. 

CERTOSA. 

A pleasant walk of twenty minutes at most brings the tourist 
to the Monastery, the most splendid in the world, — founded 
1396. The facade is of richly -coloured marbles, and pro- 
fusely ornamented (1473), and is one of the choicest examples 
of the Renaissance in Italy. Gorgeous as is the exterior, the 
interior is not less so. There are fourteen chapels, all 
of them ^treasure-houses of marbles, mosaics,, and precious 
stones. 

Among the monuments in the church the most interest- 
ing are the monument of Gian* Galeazzo Visconti, the founder 
of the church (south transept) ; monuments of Lud. il Moro 
and Beatrice d'Este (north transept). 

The clioir is remarkably rich. Notice specially the bas- 
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The cloisters are large and well built. The cells are 
curious. 

There are innumerable " objects of interest *' to see in and 
about the monastery ; and ladies will be glad to know that the 
unmannerly restriction which formerly prevented them from 
entering the church has been removed, and they are now 
allowed to explore the mysteries of the monastery. 

In the neighbourhood of Certosa took place the famous 
battle in which the Emperor Francis 1. of France was taken 
prisoner by Charles V. of Germany. 



PAVIA, 

(Population 30,000), the ancient capital of the Lombard kings, 

has played no mean part in Italian history. It was formerly 

encircled by numerous lofty towers, many of which yet exist. 

Many a battle has been fought before its walls^ not the least 

fierce being those between the Pavians and the Milanese. More 

than once the city has successfully withstood the shock of 

French arms ; and the poet yet sings of that terrible struggle in 

1525, when— 

** Before the walls of Pavia 
King Francis lay encamped ;" 

afterwards, when — 



** The sun upon the Ticino 
Shone forth in morning mist, 



a 



to be ignominiously routed, and himself stricken down, wounded 
and pale, upon the blood-bedewed plain. It was after his defeat 
that the Emperor wrote to his mother that he and the French 
army had "lost everything except honour." 

There are many things of interest to see in Pavia. 

The Cathedral is vast, but not beautiful, and is unfinished, 
although begun in 1485. The great curiosity is the tomb of 
St. Augustine — a marvellous work, crowded with figures of 
great beauty, of which there are no fewer than 290 ! When 
this wonderful work was executed, or by whom, is not known . 
In the Cathedral is also preserved the famous lance of the cele- 
brated hero Roland. 

San Michele is very old— much older than the Cathedral. 
It may date, as some say, from the sixtK ceiitvxt^ •, \\. \«3Ao\i^\.- 
edj/ does from the eleventh. 
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The University, founded by Charlemagne, claims to 
be the oldest in Europe. It is a handsome structure, but 
little of the original is visible. Pavia has long been renowned 
for its medical and surgical instruction. The towers are 
quaint. Pavia was called the " City of the Hundred Towers j" 
and this was a modest summary, as it is said once to have 
possessed 525. At the entrance to the court of the Casa 
Malaspina are the busts of Boethius and Petrarch. Pavia 
formed the prison of Boethius, who here composed his '* Conso- 
lation of Philosophy." It was also for a short time the residence 
of Petrarch. The covered bridge across the Ticino will repay 
a visit. The artist will find considerable employment for his 
pencil in sketching the various picturesque portions of the 
ancient fortifications of the city. From Pavia the railway may 
be taken to Valenza, or to Cremona and Brescia (see pp. 97, 100), 
or to Alessandria (p. 59). Or the journey may be continued to 
Genoa thus: — Foghera, Tortona^ Novi, where the line described 
in p. 59 is joined. 

Genoa (p. 61). 
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Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Padua. 



From Milan to Verona is about ic6 miles; from Verona to 
Venice, 72: total, 178. The whole journey may be done in 
from nine to twelve hours ; bat none will care to do this unless 
they are old travellers, and have tarried in the neighbourhood 
before, or are " pressed sore " for time. 

Leaving Milan, we pass stations Limito, Melzo^ and Cassano 
(where two battles were fought— 170J, Vend6me r. Prince 
Eugene ; 1799, Suwarrow v. Moreau). Then over the Jdda 
(running from Como) to Treviglio. 

[Rail from Treviglio to Cremona (p. 100)]. Leaving the 
former we reach 

BERGAMO, 

(Population 40,000). Bergamo, the capital of the Delegation 
of Bergamo, was surrounded by walls and moats, now almost 
hidden by improvements. It is divided into two towns, upper 
and lower, the upper being the old city on the hill, the lower 
the rfew and business quarter. For situation it is delightful. 
Close at hand are some of the most lovely places in Venetian 
Lombardy 5 and, standing on the hill of the Gastle, a view can 
be taken in, which shall represent all that is characteristic of 
Italy. 

Bergamo is celebrated for its fair, held annually, and lasting 
for a month (middle of August to middle of September), when 
may be seen '* all the world and his wife." People meet for 
business, for pleasure, and from a sense of duty ; for it has been 
an *' institution " from the tenth century, and must be kept up. 
No tourist in the neighbourhood when the fair is on should 
omit to visit it, as it is a characteristic affair, and largely fre- 
quented by the inhabitants of the remote val\e,^^^\v^^cckO>\\s\.'»Kvw^ 
districts. 
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The principal sights of Bergamo are — 

The Market Place (Piazza Garibaldi). Here are the 
Palazzo NUOVO, designed by Scamozzi (unfinished) 3 the 
Palazzo Yecchio, or Town Hall, in front of which is a 
Statue of Torquato Tasso, whose father was a native of 
this town. Near here is 

S. Maria Maggiore, a fine Romanesque church, 1173; 
built of black and white marble, with a porch of red and white. 
The tomb of Donizetti (a native of Bergamo), by Vela. Oppo- 
site it is the tomb of his master, Giov. Mayr. The great curi- 
osity of the place is the CoUeoni Chapel (which adjoins the 
church). 

In the churches of S. Grata and S- Spirito are a few 
good paintings. 

The Academy — open daily from 10 to 3, on application 
to custodian — contains good pictures ; amongst them one or two 
by Titian, Paul Veronese, G, Bellini, and notably an Annuncia- 
tion, by Luini. 

Various pleasant excursions may be made in the environs 
of the town, especially to the Lake of Iseo, where, amid the 
rich vegetation of the shore, the olive-tree flourishes, while the 
surrounding hills are dotted with numerous castles, towers, and 
villas. Lovere, about 25 miles from Bergamo, was the residence 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. (See p. 46.) 

Rail to Lecco, li hour (p. 42). 

Diligence to Salo, on Lago di Garda (p. 47). 




Continuing by rail towards Brescia, the following stations 
are passed : — Seriate, Gorlago, Grumello (for Lago d'Iseo — 
omnibuses in correspondence with steamers j see local time- 
bills) 5 Palazzolo^ Coccaglio, Ospedaletto. 

Between Bergamo and Brescia the scenery is of the character 
peculiar to Northern Italy. 

•* How beautiful these hills of varied hue, 
Rearing their bald heads to the heavens, their sides 
And slopes wrapt in embowering woods, whose shades 
Embosom villas fair and bright, which shine 
Out in the noonday sun ! " 

The red colour of the mountains is occasioned by the presence 

of iron ore, to which cause also is attributable the numerous 

ironworks scattered throughout this interesting region. " The 

metal produced in the Lombard valleys is sold in three forms — 
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of soft iron, hardened iron, and steel — and is sent to the centres 
of consumption in a great variety of forms : in bars, called in 
the district ' quadri j ' in rod-iron, beaten or rolled, technically 
called * ladino i in sheet-iron (from the Lake of Como) ; in 
tires and axles for cart-wheels 5 in household articles ; in agri- 
cultural implements, such as pickaxes, spades, ploughshares, 
scythes, etc. ; in pots and pans ; in anvils, bits, and chains 3 in 
sheet-steel for the springs of carriages ; in wire 5 in very large 
quantities of nails 3 and in a large number of gun-barrels and 
cutting arms." 

BRESCIA. 

Brescia, the Roman Brixia (population 40,000), the ancient 
rival of Milan, has suffered severely from the art of war. In 
15 12 it was captured by the French under Gaston de Foix, who 
was accompanied by the renowned Chevalier Bayard, '' the good 
knight, without fear and without reproach.'* It then came into 
the possession of Venice, and formed part of the Venetian 
dominions until 1797. In 1849 ^^ ^^^ cruelly bombarded by 
the Austrians under Haynau. The town everywhere displays 
traces of the storm of shot and shell hurled against it by the 
orders of the exasperated Austrian general. 

The town is beautifully situated, and has many noteworthy 
public buildings. The ancient prestige of the city has gone, 
however. Her fortifications were once her glory, and the 
manufacture of fire-arms made her great ; but both these sources 
cf renown have to a great degree collapsed. 

The Duomo Vecchio \Old Cathedral) — or, as it is more 
frequently called, the Rotunda — is a very old structure. The 
walls are ninth century, the dome and cupola twelfth century. 

There are a few good pictures in the church, particularly — 

Over the high altar. Assumption . . . // Moretto. 

On one of the pillars in the Rotunda, Adoration 

of Magi Giorgione, 

Among other objects of interest — 

Two statues, near the pulpit . . . , A. Fittoria. 

Crosses and relics in the Chapel of the Holy Cross. 

The Duomo Nuova {New Cathedral) is a fine building -, 
it was commenced 1604; finished 1825. The dome is one of 
the largest in Italy. There are not many interesting memo- 
rials in the interior, and the pictures are few^tA^ow* 

The BrolettO (^Town Hall),W)!CcL axerj o\ei.\Rr««t V^^wt* 
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del Popolo), belonging to the old building when it was the 
Palace of the Republic. The Broletto is now used partly for 
public offices and partly' as a prison. The bell tower on the 
south side is part of the original structure. 

The Biblioteca Quiriniana, founded by Cardinal 
Cluirini, a former Bishop of Brescia, contains 40^000 volumes^ 
some valuable MSS., and a variety of interesting curiosities. 
Open daily, except festivals^ 10 to 3. Small fee. 

There are many churches in Brescia, some of them well 
worth visiting, especially — 

S. Afra, on the site of a temple of Saturn. Curious old 
crypt. 

The best pictures are — 

Frescoes on roof .... Bagnadore and Rossi. 

Woman Taken in Adultery .... Titian, 

Martyrdom of St. Afra . • • . Paolo Veronese. 

S- Clemente, the resting-place of II Moretio, 3. painter of 
repute in Brescia. Five of his works adorn the church. 

S. Nazaro e Celso. A fine altar-piece by Titian, and 
the Coronation of the Virgin, by II Moretto, 

One of the most interesting buildings in Brescia is La 
Loggia, a Palace of the Municipality, a magnificent mass of 
profuse architectural ornament^ begun by Formentone^ continued 
by Sansovino, and ended by Palladio. It bears traces of the 
bombardment in 1849. The interior, which was corre- 
spondingly magnificent with the exterior, was destroyed by fire 

'^^ ^575' 

The Clock Tower should be seen, and near it a monu- 
ment erected by the King of Italy in honour of the gallant 
and devoted Brescians who perished during their defence of the 
town against the Anstrians in 1849, or were afterwards shot by 
order of Haynau, 

In the Corso del Teatro, the whole of the house fronts 
on the second story are decorated with a continuous series of 
oil paintings. 

Two of the most celebrated things in Brescia are the Museo 
Patrio and the Galleria Tosi, which the tourist should by no 
means fail to visit. 

The Museo Patrio is a collection of antiquities, and 
stands upon the site from whence those antiquities were ex- 
cavated. It was a temple dedicated to Hercules, and an inscrip- 
tion was found showing that it was erected by Vespasian. 
Many curious relics of a dead past are here, and no one can fail 
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to be much impressed with the old pavements, the inscriptions 
and mosaics, and especially the Altar — which stands, it is 
thought, where it stood when the rites of a dark age were cele- 
brated upon it. The most remarkable thing in the Museum is 
a Winged Victory, an exquisite statue in bronze — the brow 
encircled with a silver wreath of laurel. The Museum is open 
daily from ii to 3, free. 

Brescia abounds with Roman remains, and it is curious to 
observe in a tour of the town vestiges of an ancient theatre^ 
a pagan temple, the forum, etc. Nor is it less curious to 
see in several places in the town portions of old columns and 
other traces of antique work built into comparatively modem 
edifices. 

The Galleria Tosi, or Museo Civico, contains ten rooms 
filled with pictures and drawings, ancient and modem, and 
some fine modem sculpture. Among the pictures the most 
celebrated are — 

The Supper at Emmaus . . . . // Moretiv. 

The Saviour Crowned with Thoms . . Raphael. 

Both of the above are gems. 

Holy Family Fra Bartolommeo. 

„ (injured) .... Andrea del Sarto, 

The Nativity Lorenzo Lotto- 

S.Francis . . . . . . Annibale Caracci. 

Modern statuary is well represented, and the following 
should be particularly noticed : — 

Christ with the Doctors .... Marchesi. 

Bust of Eleonora d*Este .... Canova. 

Youthful Bacchus .... Bartolinu 

Reliefs — Night and Day .... Thorwaldsen. 

The Praying Boy Pampaloni, 

The Museum is open daily from 10 to 3, free. 

There are many palaces in Brescia which have consider- 
able interest attaching to them — as Palazzo Cigola, where the 
Chevalier Bajard was received with romantic hospitality in 
1512. There are also several private galleries in the city, to 
which admission may be obtained without much difficulty. 

The Citadel, from which Haynau hurled his murderous 
cannonade, should be visited $ and those who have time will do 
well to walk out to the Campo Santo, one of the oldest, 
finest, and most picturesque burial places In \\A^* 

A day will suffice to " ran through*' "Btescv^, VsvsX ^ Xoxs.'^^ 
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time is necessary to do justice to its many unique attractions. 
It is a fault with too many travellers in Italy that they devote 
so much of their time to the large cities, and forget that in 
many of the smaller ones there are more characteristic features 
of the country to be seen, and many "gems of purest ray 
serene '* which would well repay the visit. 



From Brescia a diligence runs daily to Salo, on Lago di 
Garda (p. 47). Also to Iseo (p. 46). Travellers wishing to 
visit these two lakes will find agreeable head-quarters at Brescia. 

FROM BRESCIA TO CREMONA 

Is a run of one and a half to two hours^ and presents nothing 
of remarkable interest en route. 

Cremona. — From here the rail may be taken to Pavia in 
two and a half hours (see p. 93), or to Treviglio, for Milan. 
Diligence to Parma in seven hours. Cremona is an uninviting 
town, and will tempt but few to linger in it for any length of 
time : its name makes sweet music in the ears of violinists, 
although the manufacture of these instruments has long ceased 
to be what it once was. The principal sights are — The 
Cathedral, the Baptistery, and the Campo Santo. The 
latter has some rare mosaics. In the Piazza Grande, in which 
these buildings are situate^ there is an enormous Tower, said 
to be the tallest in Italy. Ifc is 398 feet high, and the summit 
is reached by 498 steps, some of which would be all the better 
for a little " doin^ up.*' The tower was built in commemora- 
tion of the peace made in 1283 between Milan, Piacenza, 
Brescia, and Cremona. 

The view from the summit is extensive, but, from the naturo 
of things, not so beautiful as from many less pretentious towers. 

There are several interesting churches, a few handsome 
palaces, and some good collections of pictures in Cremona 5 and 
in the environs there are some charming retreats which will be 
visited with interest by the traveller who is detained bjr circum- 
stances in Cremona. 




A line of railway is now open from Cremona to Mantua, 
m whence the journey may be continued by rail to Verona 
^ or Modena (S.). 
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FROM BRESCIA TO VERONA. 

Four trains a day. The first station is Rezzatto, of no inte- 
rest 5 then Ponie San MarcOj where travellers from Brescia fre- 
quently alight for the purpose of visiting the battle-field of 
Solferino, from whence they can proceed to Desenzano (see 
below). The battle-field of Solferino is marked by a conspicuous 
Tower, which can be seen on the right after passing Desen- 
zano. 

Lonato is where Napoleon gained one of his first victories 
over the Austrians. 

Desenzano is beautifully situated on the southern shore of 
the Lago di Garda^ of which a remarkably fine view is obtained 
from the railway. Travellers coming from Verona generally 
alight at this station to visit the battle-fields of Solferino and 
San Martino, which are at no great distance from the town. 
Onmibuses run from the Desenzano station to the town — a 
distance of one mile (see p. 47). 

From this station until Castelnuovo is reached, the scenery 
is remarkably beautiful^ and those who occupy the left hand 
side of the carriage get the best of it. Every inch of the 
ground^ too, is full of historic interest, being associated with 
those conflicts which ultimately resulted in the retreat of the 
Austrians from Italy, and the rise of a new European power. 

Peschiera (see p. 48), one of the famous fortresses which 
played an important part in the wars of 1848 and 1859. Under 
the old regime this used to be one of the most annoying 
Custom House stations in Italy. The town is insignificant 5 
it is on the Mincio^ which here issues from the lake. From 
Peschiera to Riva is a delightful excursion. (For the times of 
boat-starting see local time-tables.) 

Castelnuovo-— In 1848 this little town was utterly de- 
stroyed by the Austrians for having afforded shelter to a body 
of Piedmontese soldiers, only two houses and the church being 
spared. 

A short distance on the right is Custozza, where the 
Piedmontese were beaten by the Austrians in a severe struggle, 
in 1848 ; and it was here that the great battle of 1866 was 
fought (the last great battle of that memorable time), the king 
commanding in person. There is nothing more to see until 
Verona is reached ; the train passes through a set\a% o^ <i\iJOC\\\'^> 
and when Somma Campagna has been passed ,\\. ^xxys^^ ^^.^ et^x^a^* 



(For Hotels^ see Appendix.) 

Theatres. — ^The principal is the Filarmonico; but it is 
open only in autumn, and during Carnival. Others are the 
Teatro Nuovo, Piazza Navona, and Teatro Ristori. 

There are two Railway Stations- The central is on the 
South>eastem boundary of the town, called Siazione Porta Fes* 
cova. Here all trains stop. The second station is on the south- 
western side, called Stazione Porta Nuova. Here only local 
trains stop. 

Omnibuses wait the arrival of the trains at both stations. 

Protestant Worship. — The only permanent establish- 
ment is the Valdese Church, Porta Stuppa 5 but there is an 
English service on Sundays at the Hotel de Londres, held under 
the auspices of the Colonial and Continental Society. 

Tour of the City. — As the sights of Verona lie at some 
distance apart, and as many travellers only allow a short time 
for visiting them, we recommend a cab being taken 5 and the 
principal places of interest may be seen in any time not less 
than three to four hours. 

If the " start " is made from either of the railway stations, 
visit first the tomb of Juliet, if so disposed; then proceed to 
the Piazza Brk and Amphitheatre 5 thence to the north-west 
extremity of the town, to the Church of San Zeno ; return to 
Corso Porta Stuppa (fine gate, fifteenth century, San Michele) 5 
proceed to the Church of S. Anastasia 3 then the Cathedral ; 
cross the Adige to S. Giorgio; return by way of the Ponte 
Pietra, from which there is a beautiful view 5 then visit the old 
Roman Theatre 5 ascend the Castle of S. Pietro (admission 
procured at the ofiSce by the entrance) 5 then make for the 
Piazza de' Signori, visit the Palazzo del Consiglio, explore the 
Piazza delle £rbe, see the Tombs of the Scaligeri, and finish at 

House of the Capulets. 

Verona (population 70,000) is situated on the Adige^ which 
* Jed the town into two parts, and at the foot of hills which 
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ran from the mountains of the Tyrol. The situation is very 
beautiful^ and the town — well built, and with good streets — is 
considered healthy. It is surrounded by old walls £anked with 
towers, and in appearance is a good representative town of the 
Middle Ages. A day at least may be spent here with 
great advantage, and no traveller should pass the town by. 
Many tourists would find enough to detain them for several 
days. The first place to visit is the Amphitheatre, in the 
Piazza Br^. 

*' Next to the Coliseum, the Amphitheatre in Verona has, of 
all the works bequeathed to us by the ancient Roman world, 
the greatest claim upon the wonder and imagination. Indeed, 
it makes even a stronger appeal to the fancy. We know who 
built the Coliseum 5 but in its unstoried origin the Veronese 
Arena has the mystery of the Pyramids. Was its founder 
Augustus, or Vitellius, or Antoninus, or Maxim! an, or the 
Republic of Verona ? Nothing is certain but that it was con- 
ceived and reared by some mighty prince or people, and that it 
yet remains in such perfection, that the great shows of two 
thousand years ago might take place in it to-day. It is so sug- 
gestive of the fierce and splendid spectacles of Roman times, 
that the ring left by a modem circus on the arena, absurdly 
dwarfed by the vast space of the oval, had an impertinence 
which we hotly resented, looking down on it from the highest 
grade of the interior. It then lay fifty feet below us, in the 
middle of an ellipse Ave hundred feet in length, and four hun- 
dred in breadth, and capable of holding fifty thousand specta- 
tors. The seats that the multitudes pressed of old are perfect 
yet 5 scarce a stone has been removed from the interior. The 
aedile and the prefect might take their places again in the balus- 
traded tribunes above the great entrance at either end of (he 
arena, and scarcely see that they were changed. Nay, the vic- 
tims and the gladiators might return to the cells below the seats 
of the people, and not know they had left them for a day ; the 
wild beasts might leap into the arena from dens as secure and 
strong as when first built. 

'* The ruin within seems only to begin with the aqueduct, 
which was used to flood the arena for the naval shows, but 
which is now choked with the dust of ages. Without, however, 
is plain enough the doom which is written against all the work 
of human hands, and which, unknown of the builders, is among 
the memorable things placed in the comftt-sX.'aw'& ^^ ^^^t^ 
edifice. Of the outer wall, that rose Yu^Vk ONex >^'&\i\^^'sX ^Ra^s* 
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of the amphitheatre, and encircled it with stately corridors, 
giving it vaster amplitode and grace, the earthquake of six cen- 
turies ago spared only a fragment, that now threatens above 
one of the narrow Veronese streets. Blacksmiths, waggon- 
makers, and workers in clangorous metals, have made shops of 
the lower corridors of the old arena ; and it is friends and neigh- 
bours with the modem life about it, as such things usually are 
in Italy. Fortunately for the stranger, the Piazza Br^ flanks it 
on one hand, and across this it has a magnificent approach. It 
is not less happy in being little known to sentiment ; and the 
traveller who visits it by moonlight has a full sense of grandeur 
and pathos, without any of the sheepishness attending homage 
to that battered old coquette, the Coliseum, which so many 
emotional people have sighed over, kissing and afterwards tell- 
ing." — Howells. 

Charles Dickens, whose descriptions are always photographic, 
speaks of the Amphitheatre thus : — 

" In the midst of Verona, in the Piazza di Br^ — a spirit of 
old time among the familiar realities of the passing hour — is the 
great Roman Amphitheatre. So well preserved, and carefully 
maintained, that every row of seats is there, unbroken. Over 
certain of the arches the old Roman numerals may yet be seen, 
and there are corridors, and staircases, and subterranean passages 
for beasts, and winding ways, above ground and below, as when 
the fierce thousands hurried in and out, intent upon the bloody 
shows of the arena. Nestling in some of the shadows and 
hollow places of the walls now are smiths with their forges, 
and a few small dealers of one kind or other ; and there are the 
green weeds, and leaves, and grass upon the parapet. But little 
else is greatly changed." 

It will be remembered that Verona was an old city before 
the Romans colonized it, and it abounds with "remains** — 
some, perhaps, of great antiquity, although principally of Roman 
origin. 

There is a Roman Theatre on the left of the Adige 3 the 
Porta de' Borsari aud the Porta de' Leoni are old Roman gate- 
ways — all worthy of careful inspection. 
^ The Churches of Verona, numbering about forty, are 
^uny of them rich in paintings and tombs. The most interest- 
^h; only will be pointed out. 

W^The Cathedral, Gothic, fourteenth century (partly 
■relfth), has at its porch the two celebrated Paladins of Charle- 

Tie — Roland and Oliver. In the interior there are some 
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fine chapels and some carious monuments. The great charm, 
however, is the celebrated 

Assumption Titian, 

in the first chapel on the left. 

The cloisters are curious — the arches resting on double 
columns, and one tier of arches raised over the other. Close by 
the Cathedral is the Biblioteca Capitolare, containing a valuable 
collection of manuscripts. 

S. Anastasia has a beautiful interior^ and contains some 
interesting curiosities. Notice the frescoes with which the 
church was originally covered. In front of this church is 
an old sarcophagus (fourteenth century) of Count Castel- 
barco. 

Two figures supporting the holy water basins ; the one on 

the left by Gabriel Cagliari, 

the father of Paolo Veronese. 

In the Pellegrini Chapel, near the high altar, the Life of our 
Saviour is represented in curious terra-cotta reliefs of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. Some old frescoes, and two hand- 
some Gothic monuments of the Pellegrinis. 

San Zenone is one of the handsomest churches in 
Verona. It is at the western extremity of the town, near the 
Brescia Gate. The front is of marble, the sides marble and 
brick, the portal rests on the backs of lions, and a wonderful 
variety of curious reliefs are placed around it. Observe the 
bronze doors, very rude and crude representations of Scrip- 
ture scenes, executed probably in the eighth or ninth century. 
Entering the church, the effect is remarkably fine and singular : 
the curious roof, the tiny windows, the pillars and columns in 
alternate order, arrest attention. There are many curiosities in 
this church ; notably on the left of the church the Coppa di 
San Zenone— a huge porphyry vase. 

On the south wall^ marble statues of 

Christ and the Twelve Apostles. 

The statue of San Zeno, the patron of Verona. 

A fine picture, at the back of the altar, of 

Madonna, Saints, and Angels . . . Mantegna. 

Under the Choir there is a wonderful crypt, in which is the 
tomb of San Zeno. 

In the cloisters are many tombs, and a fresco by Mantegna, 

The Campanile of the church is very beautiful. 

Near the church there is in a cemelet^ ^ cwtvwis* tm 
ment and sarcophagus, to see 'which a {L\^l ol ^Xoxifc ^Xfc^fSki 
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be descended. The inscription marks it out as the tomb of 
Pepin, the most pious son of Charlemagne, emperor. 

S. Giorgio (1604) is celebrated for «ts pictures. 

Left of entrance — 

Baptism of Christ Tintoretto. 

First Altar, S. Ursula .... Franc Carotta. 

Fourth Altar, Madonna and Saints . Girolamo de* Libra, 

High Altar, Martyrdom of St. (Jeorge . Paolo Veronese. 

S. Fermo, or S. Fermo Maggiore, is very old, its founda- 
tions having been laid as early as 750. Rebuilt in the four- 
teenth century. 

In the south transept are some memorials of the Alighieri 
family, descendants of Dante. 

Mausoleum of the Torriani family. 

Curious frescoes and very old paintings. 

SS. Nazaro e Celso contains many paintings by Brusa- 
sorzi and Paolo Farinati. 

San Sebastiano, formerly the Church of the Jesuits, is 
a mass of marble. 

Among the Palaces and Public Buildings in Verona, 
of which there are many, and some exceedingly handsome, 
may be mentioned — 

Palazzo del Consiglio (sixteenth century), designed by 
Fra Giocondo. Here are statues of some of the celebrated men 
of Verona — Catullus, Pliny the younger (who was born at 
Como, say the natives of t.hose parts), Macer, Nepos, Scipione, 
Maffei, and others. 

The Piazza dei Signori, in which this palace is situated, is a 
handsome square surrounded by palaces. Many of them were 
once the property of the Scaligeri, the lords of Verona. In the 
centre of the square is the statue of Dante, who, it will be 
remembered, found a refuge here after he left Florence. It 
faces the house in which he dwelt. 

Near here are the Tombs of the Scaligeri. These 
sepulchral monuments of the Delia Scala family rise in the 
shape of pyramids surmounted by equestrian- statues. The 
fiuest is that of Can Signer io, who murdered his brother in the 

i street in 1359. "^^^ family rose from the ranks to be rulers 
pver the city ; and their crest, conspicuous on the monuments, 
■ a scala (ladder). 
[ The Piazza delle Erbe is a remarkably fine square, and 
In the market is held here it is generally to be seen with all the 
h of Verona in it. The column facing the Palazzo Maffei 
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was erected by the Venetians in 1524, and bore the Lion 
of St. Mark until 1797. The fountain, with a symbolical 
representation of Verona, and the Tower attached to the 
Municipio, were built by the Scaliger just referred to, who was 
known as Can Signorio. in the centre of the square stands the 
old Tribune, where proclamations were issued, cripiinals were 
sentenced, and debtors were punished. 

Palazzo Pompei alia Yittoria, built by San Micheli, 

is now the Museo Civico: admission, one franc. On the 
ground floor are antiquities, many of which are from excava- 
tions in the city. On the first floor, in fifteen rooms, there are 
some good pictures of the Veronese school ; among them are many 
depicting incidents in the history of Verona. The collection as 
a whole is such as will charm the artist more than the ordi- 
nary traveller. . The pictures by Paolo Veronese (who, as his 
name implies, was a native of this town) are not of a striking 
character. 

On the left bank of the Adige, and at the southern extremity 
of the town, is the reputed Tomb Of Juliet ; admission, half 
a franc. It is in a garden once belonging to a Franciscan 
monastery. Howells thus refers to it : — 

** We found the sarcophagus under a shed in one corner of 
the garden of the Orfanotrofio delle Franceschine, and had to 
confess to each other that it looked like a horse-trough roughly 
hewn out of stone. The garden, said the boy in charge of the 
moving monument, had been the burial-place of the Capulets, 
and this tomb being found in the middle of the garden, was 
easily recognised as that of Juliet. Its genuineness, as well as 
its employment in the riise of the lovers, was proven beyond 
cavil by a slight hollow cut for the head to rest in, and a hole 
at the foot, ' to breathe through,' as the boy said. Does not the 
fact that this relic has to be protected from the depredations of 
travellers, who would otherwise carry it away piecemeal, speak 
eloquently of a large amount of vulgar and rapacious innocence 
drifting about the world ? " 

The House of the Capulets is in the street of San 
Sebastiano, Via Cappello. It is a miserable inn, with the sign 
of a large Red Hat (Cappello), the crest of the Capulet family. 
This is not visible from the street, and is only seen when the 
courtyard of the inn is entered. There is sufficient evidence to 
show that the play of " Romeo and Juliet" was founded upon 
historical events, and Escalus was probably B2X\jcXsiTKn\^^ ^'^^la. 
Scala> lordof Verona. The nam^s oi iVe \\\^ \<MCM^Nft»^«w 
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Cappello and Montechio. Tradition does not mark out dis- 
tinctly any local habitation occupied by the " Two Grentlemen 
of Verona." 

Some fine views are to be obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Verona — notably from the Giardino Giusti, on the left bank 
of the Adige (there are some wonderful old cypress trees here) j 
and another from the CastellO S, Pietro, close by the 
ancient Roman theatre, above^ and near the Ponte Pietra. 

From Verona tx) Botzen and Innsbruck, see p. 19. 

FROM VERONA TO MANTUA. 

The trains (three daily) start from the Porta Nuova, and 
accomplish the journey — twenty-two miles — in about an hour 
and a quarter. Passing Dossobuono, the first place of importance 
reached is Villofranca, famous as the spot where the treaty ter- 
minating the Italian war of 1859 was signed. Two small 
stations are then passed, and Mantua is reached. (The line 
is now continued through to Modena, where it joins the main 
line to Bologna.) 

MANTUA. 

Italian, Mantova — ** Mantova la Gloriosa." 

Mantua is very ancient and very dull ; it is of £truscan 
origin. Its population is over 30,000. The town stands on 
an island in the middle of a lagune formed by the Mincio, 
which issues from the Lago di Garda. It is regularly fortified, 
well built, but far from healthy, being surrounded by lakes and 
marshes. Nowhere in Mantua is there anything like a beauti- 
ful view, but some of its works of art are beautiful, and are 
worth a visit. It cannot be said, however, that the place is 
attractive, except perhaps for the student of architecture, art, 
and archaeology. 

£very one will be struck with the grandeur of its palaces 
and the decay into which many of them are falling. The prin- 
cipal objects of interest are the 

Castello di Corte, the fortress of the Gonzagas, who 

i^Me successively Lords, Margraves, and Dukes of Mantua. A 

^^^b building with old towers. It is now used partly as a bar- 

^9nd partly as a prison, and contains little of interest save 

■ old frescoes. Adjoining it is the enormous 

lazzo ImperiSile, containing joo rooms, once blazing 
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with beaaty and now falling to decay. It is a capital place in 
which to moralise, but a poor place to describe. Everywhere 
there are traces of former beauty ; everywhere may be seen the 
impress of the hand of Giulio Romano, by whom it was deco- 
rated and adorned. 

The Cathedral is not very beautiful, either inside or out, 
although it is well decorated. 

By far the noblest sacred edifice in Mantua is the church of 
S. Andrea, designed by Leo Battista ALbertt^ fifteenth century. 
Dome added, 1782. 

The chief objects of interest are — 

Monument of Pietro Strozzi, designed by . Giulio Romano. 

Tomb of Mantegna, the celebrated painter. Fine bust. 

Under the high altar, in the crypt, some of the blood of 
our Lord, found by the centurion Longinus is said to be pre- 
served. 

An interesting sarcophagus (early Christian). 

Frescoes, and one or two good paintings. 

There are several other churches in Mantua — S. Barbara, S. 
Maurizio, etc. 

Among the palaces the most remarkable is the Palazzo 
del T, so named from its being in the shape of that letter. 
It originally was intended for stables for the Dukes Gonzaga ; 
but Giulio Romano took it in hand, and with his magic power 
turned it into a vast palace. The rooms are very elegant, the 
Sala dei Giganti being the most remarkable: in all the rooms 
there are frescoes by G. Romano, stuccoes, and sculptures. 
Admission to the palace can be obtained on application at the 
Ducal Palace. 

The House of Mantegna is opposite the Church of 
S. Sebastiano. 

The House of Giulio Romano, an elegant building, is 
opposite the Palazzo Colloredo, in the Via Larga, the main 
street of Mantua. 

The House of Virgil is not pointed out j but his birth- 
place is supposed to be at Pietole, three miles from Mantua. 
His chair and bust are claimed to be in the Museum of Anti- 
quities. 

There is an Academy of Science and Art, and a Museum, 
with some very fine antiquities. 

In the Piazza Virgiliano is an amphitheatre for out-door 
performances, open during the summer. 

From Mantua to Parma (p. i90>^7 tf\X\^eTiSi^ ^i^'^^^V^'^^N 
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to Brescia (p. 97), 10 hours 3 to Modena (p. 200), by rail 3 or 
to Cremona (p. 100), by a new line of railway. 

FROM VERONA TO VENICE. 

The journey takes about four hours j trains three times 
daily. The route is pretty all the 'way. Soon after leaving 
the fortifications of the city, the village of Sau Michele is 
passed on the left; the castle belonged to the Scaligeri. 
Stations Mart' no ; Caldiero, famous for its mineral springs ; 
S, Bonifacio, 

Three miles from here is Arcole, where in 1796 was fought 
the celebrated battle between the Austrians and the French, 
under Napoleon. Stations Lonigo, Montebello, Tavemelle, — and 
then Vicenza is reached. 



VICENZA 

(Population 37,000). — A day may be well spent at Vicenza, 
arriving in the city by the first train from Verona and leaving 
by the last ; or the interval between either of the trains will 
suffice for a hurried view of the principal objects of interest, if 
time is very pressing. 

Vicenza is a walled town, prettily situated, and watered by 
the rapid Bacchiglione ; but its chief interest to the tourist is 
that it is the city of Palladio, who was bom here, and whose 
wonderful works still make it famous. 

The history of the town is well told by Howells, who says : — 
'* I think it due to Vicenza— which is now little spoken of, 
even in Italy, and is scarcely known in America, where her 
straw-braid is bought for that of Leghorn — to remind the reader 
that the city was for a long time a republic of very independent 
and warlike stomach. Before she arrived at that state, how- 
ever, she had undergone a great variety of fortunes. The Gauls 
founded the city (as I learn from * The Chronicles of Vicenza,' 
by Battista Pagliarino, published at Vicenza in 1363), when 
Gideon was judge in Israel, and were driven out by the Romans 
some centuries later. As a matter of course Vicenza was sacked 
by Attila and conquered by Alboin j after which she was ruled 
by some lords of. her own, until she was made an imperial city 
^ by Henry I. Then she had a government more or less republi- 
sa in form, till Frederick Barbarossa burnt her, and ' wrapt her 
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in ashes,' and gave her to his vicar, Ecoelino da Romano, who 
'held her in cruel tyranny * from 1236 to 1259. The Paduans 
next ruled her for forty years, and the Veronese seventy-seven, 
and the Milanese seventeen years; then she reposed in the arms 
of the Venetian Republic till these fell weak and helpless from 
all the Venetian possessions at the threat of Napoleon. Vicenza 
belonged again to Venice during the brief republic of 1848 j but 
the most memorable battle of that heroic but unhappy epoch gave 
her back to Austria. Now at last, and for the first time, she is 
Italian.'* 

The Piazza de' Signori is alone worth pausing at Vicenza 
to visit. The two Venetian columns ; the light and elegant 
clock tower; the massive Basilica (Palladio) beside it; oppo- 
site it, the Palazzo Prefettizio {Palladia) ; and gazing upon all, 
the marble statue of Palladio. Not far from here, in the Corso, 
is the House of Palladio. 

Of the churches of Vicenza the most noteworthy are the 
Duomo, Gothic, 1467. S. Stefano, with two pictures — 

SS. Vincent and Lucia . . . . Palma Vecchio. 
S. Paul Tintoretto. 

S. Lorenzo. — Gothic; Tomb of Scamozzi, Tomb of B. 
Montagna; Altar-piece— 

SS. Lorenzo and Vicenzo ... 5. Montagna. 

More interesting than either of the above is the church of 
La Santa Corona, in which the remains of Palladio rested 
until they were removed to the Campo Santo. In this church 
are pictures by Montagna, Verda, and P. Veronese ; but the gem 
of the church, and perhaps of Vicenza, is a large 

Baptism of Christ G. Bellini. 

*' Let us remain long, and look earnestly : for there is indeed 
much to be seen. That central Figure, standing with hands 
folded on His bosom, so gentle, so majestic, so perfect in 
blameless humanity, — O what labour of reverent thought, what 
toil of ceaseless meditation, what changes of fair purpose oscil- 
lating into clearest vision of ideal truth, must it have cost the 
great painter, before he put forth that which we now see I It 
is as impossible to find aught but Love and Majesty on the 
Divine countenance, as it is to discover a blemish on the com- 
plexion of that 3ody, which seems to give forth light from 
itself, as He stands in His obedience, fulfilling all tv^c^^^^p^^^- 
ness. And even on the accessories to )3q\s Y\%\ix^^ ^^ ^fc^ '^^ 
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same loving and reverent toil bestowed. . . . Truly, our 
min^utes spent before a picture like this are minutes of upward 
progress. We depart, and the scene itself passes from our 
memory, but the effect of tracing all these its attributes does 
not pass away if it has been rightly done, but flows over and 
hallows our conceptions of ^e blessed event and of Him 
round whom all its interests are centred.** — Alford. 

The Museo Civico, in the Palazzo Chiericati {Palladh) j 
admission from nine to five daily ; fee half a franc. The most 
interesting pictures are — 

Virgin and Child .... Cima da Conegliano. 

Virgin and Child B, Montagna. 

Presentation in the Temple Ihid, 

Magdalen Titian. 

There are two rooms devoted to drawings by Palladia and 
Scamozziy and other rooms with coins^ objects of natural his- 
tory, etc. The ground-floor is used for antiquities. 

One of the most curious and interesting of Palladio's works 
in Vicenza is the Teatro Olimpico, built for the '* representa- 
tion of classic tragedy, and which is perhaps the perfectest 
reproduction of the Greek theatre in the world. Alfieri is the 
only poet of modern times whose works have been judged 
worthy of this stage ; and no drama has been given on it since 
1857, when the *CEdipus Tyranuns* of Sophocles was played. 
It is a Greek theatre, for Greek tragedies 5 but it could never 
have been for popular amusement, and it was not open to the 
air, though it had a sky skilfully painted in the centre of the 
roof. The proscenium is a Greek fagade, in three storeys, such 
as never was seen in Greece 5 and the architecture of the three 
streets running back from the proscenium, and forming the one 
unchangeable scene of all the dramas, is — like the statues in 
the niches and on the gallery inclosing tiie auditorium — Greek in 
the most fashionable Vicentine taste. It must have been but 
an operatic chorus that sang in the semicircular space just 
below the stage and in front of the audience. Admit and 
forget these small blemishes and aberrations, however, and what 
a marvellous thing Palladio's theatre is ! The sky above the 
stage is a wonderful trick, and those three streets — one in the 
centre, and serving as entrance for the royal persons of the 
drama, one at the right for the nobles, and one at the left for 
the citizens — present unsurpassed eflects of illusion. They are 
not painted, but modelled in stucco. In perspective they seem 
each half a mile long, but entering them yovx ^u^ iXxaX xVlc^ tvjlu 
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back from the proscenium only some fifteen feet, the fronts of 
the houses and the statues upon them decreasing in recession 
with a well-ordered abruptness. The semicircular gallery above 
the auditorium is of stone, and forty statues of marble crown 
its colonnade, or occupy niches between the columns." 

There are some delightful excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Vicenza 3 and all who can afford the time should visit the 
Sanctuary of the Madonna del Monte, on Monte Berico 
(i mile). It is approached by an immense arcade, 715 yards 
long. The church, from which a splendid view is obtained, 
commemorates the Staying of the Plague in 1688, and some 
miraculous appearance of the Virgin at an earlier date. 

The Villa of Palladlo (Rotonda Caprd) is at the foot of 
the Monte Berico. 

The Campo Santo is fine, and is principally interesting 
for its costly monument to Palladio, who is buried here. 



Leaving Vicenza^ there is nothing to see until Padua is 
reached. 

PADUA. 

ItaUaUy Padova. French, Padoue, 

(For Hotel, see Appendix), 

(Population 58,000), 

Is a very old city — one of the oldest in Italy — founded, it is 
said, by Antenor, the brother-in-law of Priam. It is quiet to 
dulness, but contains many remarkable buildings which will be 
visited with interest. The appearance of the town is singular, 
many of the streets in the old town being lined with arcades in 
narrow streets, while in other parts there are large open spaces 
which suggest that the land is valueless. The great curiosity of 
Padua is the Palazzo della Ragione, containing one of the 
largest halls in the world, it is said — 300 feet long by loo, and 
about 90 feet high. The walls are covered with paintings in 
fresco, many of them very curious. Here is preserved the 
tomb of Livy (not the historian Livy, but of the same family) 5 
and here, too, are busts to Lucretia Dondi, Belzoni, and 
others. 

Close to this palace, and, in iact, lotimt^^ ^^\\. o\ \\., "w^ I 
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the Picture Gallery, Museum, and Municipal Li- 
brary. Among the pictures in the Pinacoteca are several by 
Palma Giovane, Giov, Bellini^ and Tl Pcidovanino. 

In the Museum is a fine collection of autographs. The 
Library contains over 10,000 books. Near the Palazzo della 
Ragione is the Piazza dell' Unit^ d'ltalia, in which is a clock 
tower attached to the Palazzo del Capitanio. The Loggia del 
Consiglio is also here. 

The churches are numerous. The Cathedral is poor^ bat 
the Baptistery adjoining it is interesting. 

The Church of S. Antonio is the finest in Padua. It 
is an enormous church, begun in 1259, restored 1749. It has 
eight domes^ and is in the form of a Latin cross ; many a time 
has it been compared with St. Mark's at Venice, and from 
certain points of view, like the church of St. Mark, it resembles 
a Mohammedan temple. Its treasures are innumerable, but 
the most interesting is the Shrine of *' Good S. Antony of 
Padua/' 

The chapel was built by Sansovino ; the walls are decorated 
with bas-reliefs representing miracles performed by the saint 
whose remains rest beneath the magnificent altar. In other 
parts of the church are many statues, reliefs, and pictures 
deserving attention. Observe — 

N. Aisle. 

Monument of Admiral Comelio , . , Le Curt. 
Monument of Antonio de' Roycelles. 

In the Cuoir. 
A magnificent Candelabrum . . . Andrea Rlccio. 

Nave. 

Monument of Ales. Contarini . . . San Micheli, 
„ Cardinal Bembo . . . Ibid. 

The Scuola del Santo is next to the church, and contains 
a variety of frescoes by Campagnola and Titian, (Catalogues 
distributed to visitors.) 

S. Giustlna is next in importance to S. Antonio ; built, 

1549. It is said St. Luke was buried here 5 also St. Matthew. 

We know not if any other of the Evahgelists were interred in 

this church, but S. Giustina certainly was; and the gem of the 

djurch is the Martyrdom of S. Giustina, by P. Veronese^ behind 

tAe high altar. 

The traveller who loves the sensational ma^ s^e Viafc Y^>&o\i 
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of Santa Giustina^ which is about three feet by ten, and where 
It is said she lived for five years during the reign of Nero. Then^ 
unless overcome by his feelings, he will visit another cell, more 
commodious for the purpose it celebrates — namely, the martyr- 
dom of the saint. There are other chambers of horrors which 
may be visited, if the appetite for this sort of thing is not fully 
satisfied, the most interesting being a well in which 5000 Chris- 
tians suffered martyrc^om. The authority from which we quote 
believes the number to be 3000, but has not adduced the clearest 
evidence on this point. Information will be given by the 
sacristan. 

The Choir Stalls are wonderfully carved. 

In the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele are two fine statues 
of Giotto and Dante, by Vela ; and around the Prato della Vale 
are statues in honour of students in the University of '' Padua 
the Learned." 

S, Maria dell* Arena is one of the curiosities of the 
town, containing the marvellous series of frescoes by Giotto, 
in which the whole narrative of the life of Christ is portrayed 
with the master's pencil, and in his best style. 

In the Eremitani, close by, are celebrated frescoes by 
Mantegna, 

The University, for which the city has always been 
famous,— 

The Cafe Pedrocchi, one of the finest buildings of the 
kind in all Italy, — 

The Botanic Garden, the oldest in Europe, — all deserve 
attention. There are one or two theatres, the principal being 

The Teatro Nuovo, open June to August. 

There is a Marionette Theatre in Padua, and it is in the 
building which once was the House of Eccelino the 
Infamous. It may interest the traveller to peruse a page out of 
a dark chapter in Italian history : — 

'' The cruelty of this chieftain Eccelino was something so 
enormous, that the pope actually preached a crusade against him. 
Yet, because the Guelfs undertook this crusade, the Ghibelines 
took part with the tyrant. 

" Eccelino, therefore, trusting in the number and power of 
his supporters, troubled himself little at the approach of the. 
hostile force of the Guelfs, and ravaged \.\\e "^^iXiXxiaxv^fcTi^^^^ar^ 
with Bre and sword, leaving his own cvty oi '^^Axva.xiXiV^^^^^^^^^* 
The Guelfs, proBting by this reck\esstie?»s, evx\.«t^^ ^^ '^^ ^^ 
triumph, and immediately threw open Oae ^ooxs o\ ^ 
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prisons, overflowing with Eccelino's captives. The scene which 
then presented itself smote every heart. Prisoners, young and 
old, many of noble birth, came forth^ maimed and disfigured by 
tortures; and^ among the re^, a band of helpless children, 
whom Eccelino had deprived of sight ! Such wanton barbarity 
created a universal feeling against him ; but he had not yet 
filled the measure of his crimes. Eleven thousand Paduans 
were in attendance on him when their city was taken ; and as 
he feared they might go over to the Guelfs, he threw them all 
into prison^ and only two hundred of them escaped famine or 
violent death. 

*' Eccelino held out two years against the Guelfs. At the 
end of that time he was forsaken even by the Ghibelines, who 
united with the Guelfs against him as a common enemy to the 
human race, who required to be exterminated like a wolf or 
wild boar. He fell into their hands, covered with wounds, and 
furious at his defeat, maintained an obstinate silence, and, after 
a few days' imprisonment, miserably perished. 

" Dante, who would have heard these stories related when 
he was a little boy, pictures Eccelino punished in hell by being 
cast into a sea of boiling blood." 

FROM PADUA TO VENICE. 

There are four trains daily, and the journey takes from i to 
li hour. The first part of the journey is dull to a degree, until 
Mestre is reached, where the rail for Trieste branches off (see 
p. 192) ; and here Venice comes into view. Towers, palaces, 
churches, picturesque islands — a fairy scene rises from the sea. 
The longest Bridge in the world, 2^ miles long, composed of 
222 arches resting upon innumerable piles, and built at a cost 
of ;^i 87,000, is then crossed, and Venice is reached. 
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of 2 napoleons for 2 hours. Those who wish to hear the effect 
of music on the Grand Canal would do well to engage a party. 
If the evening be fine, the music will well repay the outlay. 

Persons who intend making a lengthened stay in Venice can 
easily obtain private apartments at from 30 to 60 francs per 
month. Rents are highest on the Grand Canal and Riva degli 
Schiavonu The Calle del Ridotto is a pleasant quarter, and less 
expensive. Rents are usually paid in advance. An understand- 
ing should be obtained that the apartment is tutto compreso, or, as 
the French say, iout compris. 



PRINCIPAL SIGHTS OF VENICE. 

By a reference to the map, the position of all the principal 
buildings, museums, and galleries, can be easily found by the 
number prefixed. It will, consequently, be easy, in making out 
the programme for each day, to avoid loss of time by arranging 
to see in succession such buildings as are in the same quarter 
of the city. 

(No. 24) Academy of Fine Arts. Open daily 3 summer, 9 to 
4; winter, 10 to 3. Festivals, 11 to 2. One franc week- 
day's; free Sundays, p. 170. Hall IV. is only open 
Thursdays and Saturdays, 12 to 3. 

(No. 14) Archives. Thursday, 10 to 3. p. 152. 

Arsenal Museum. Daily, 9 to 3. p. 180. 

Botanical Gardens, p. 179. 

(No. 21) Campanile. Ascend early morning or evening. Fee, 
15 c. p. 127. 

Churches. — Free from 6 a.m. till noon. Afternoons, j^o c. each. 
(No. 14) Frari. (No. 8) S. Giovanni e Paolo. (No. i) 
S.Marco. (No. 5) S. Maria Formosa. (No. 16) S. Maria 
della Salute. (No. 17) Redentore. (No. 3) S. Salvatore. 
(No. 12) Scalzi. (No. 15) S. Sebastiano. (No. 2) San 
Stefano. (No. 4) S. Zaccaria. (No. 18) S. Giorgio 
Maggiore. 

(No. 32) City Museum, Museum Correr. Daily, 10 to 4, 
one franc. Sundays and Thursdays, free. p. 183. 
^ (No. 20) Doge's Palace. Daily, 10 to 3, one franc. Sundays 
B free. p. ij8. Bridge of Sighs, 20 c. extra. 
K?^- JSJ Gallery Manfrin. Daily, 10 to 3, Jo c. v ^^"i- 
'ass Mosaic Factory, Salviati's, Palazzo Gutti, Gtan^ e^Lti^X. 
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* Grand Canal. — Make the tour twice or thrice, in afternoon 

and at night, on arriving and on leaving Venice, p. 165. 

* Islands. — Chioggia. — View of Murazzi. p. 188. 

S. Lazzaro. — Armenian Monastery. Daily, p. 185. 
Lido. — Bathing, etc. p. 185. 
Murano.— Museum. Daily, p. 187. 
St. Michele.— Cemetery. Daily, p. 187. 
Torcello. — The Antiquarian's Paradise, p. 188. 
Markets. — Fish, Fruit, and Vegetable ; near Rialto ; morning. 

* Palaces. — (No. 22) Emo Treves. Fee, i franc 5 porter, 20 

to 30 c. p. 166. 
Palazzo Giovanelli. 

(No. 27) Mocenigo. (Byron's house and Art Ex- 
hibition.) Same fees. p. 167. 
(No. 31) Pesaro. Same fees. p. 169. 
(No. 34) Vendramin Calergi. Same fees. p. 169. 
*Piazza and Piazzetta, — Interesting at all times. Pigeons fed at 2. 

Band in evening, p. 126. 
Public Gardens. Daily, p. 179. 
♦San Marco. — Daily. 

Treasur}' of S. Marco, Monday and Friday, 12 to 2. 
Other times on application and fee. 
Scuola di S. Rocco. p. 178. 
Seminario Patriarcale. p. 166. 

The principal walk in Venice, much frequented and 
lined with a succession of good shops, is from the Piazza (under 
the clock) through the Merceria to the Rialto. 

Another is from the Piazetta, along the Riva degli Schiavoni| 
to the Public Gardens. 



The following List of Terms will be found useful : — 
A large open space. Piazza ; a small piazza, Piazzetta, 
Grand Canal, Canalazzo; canals, Rii. 

A small square, Carnpo; small squares, Campi; mere court- 
yards, CampiellL 
Narrow passage or street, 11 Calle ; plural^ Calli. 
Footway along canal bank, Riva ; larger and wider Rive, Fonda' 

menti, 
DihtiiciSy Sestieri, FerrieSy Traghetti, Towe-t^Cam^auMt. "^sss^- 
way, Stradaf errata. Valet de i^Xace, Sermlwx ^\ ^v^nu-xA.* ^ 
Oa most corner houses of the stTee\.'SN«\VL\i^^^^'^^^^ ^^^^sf 
nation of the locality^ as for example : — 
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*' Parrochia S. Geram'ia, Sestiere di Cannaregio, Fondamenti 

Penitenti.^* That is : — 
The Quay Penitenti in the parish of St. Jeremiah, in the district 

of Cannaregio. 



Venice *' originally consisted of a few islands formed in 
the midst of a broad lagoon. Where six rivers flowing from 
the Alps and the Tyrol discharged their waters into the Adriatic, 
the meeting of the rivers with the sea caused a deposit of mud 
and sand in such a way as to create little islets, irregular in their 
outline, and varying in their size. At low water these islands 
were surrounded by beds of yielding sands, extending twenty 
miles in length and six in breadth. Narrow channels, formed 
by the rivers, intersected the islets, and their navigation was so 
difficult, that many a hostile force by sea, or mainland, was 
thereby baffled in the conquest of the islanders. The first 
occupants of these islands were the Veneti, who descended from 
their cities among the Euganean hills, fleeing before the 
advance of great conquerors. Here they settled in peace and 
security, and laid the foundation of an empire, destined in after 
years to achieve a foremost place amongst the nations of the 
world. Here, amongst the purple poppies and the yellow 
rushes, the Veneti built their huts and brought up their families. 
A lovelier home they could not have found than that furnished 
by these sandy islands, where every day the blue waters of the 
Adriatic rose about them, giving unfailing security from the 
alarms of war. Overhead there was stretched a sky of azure 
brightness, like a gorgeous ceiling. In summer gentle zephyrs, 
scent-laden, played about their dwellings, and in winter time the 
sea tempered the cold blasts as they swept out from the main- 
land towards the gulf of Venice." * 

As population increased and trade commenced, a form of 
government followed, first under Tribunes, and then by Doges. 
The first Doge, Paolo Luca Anafesto, was elected in 697. 
Malamocco was then the capital, and remained so until 811, 
when the government was removed to Rialto, which stood in 

centre of a group of islands, and became the city of Venice, 
igh for a long time it retained its name of Rialto. 
igelo Partecipazio, who was then the Doge, set to work 
the marshes and bank up the rivers, and to connect the 

* "Stones of Venice and the "Veneliaivs."' 
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islands by bridges. The work accomplished in the early days 
of Venice must have been stupendous. Her canals were made 
and preserved. Man's enterprise had to do battle with the 
assailing ocean 5 forests of piles had to be sunk to hold the 
shifting land together : yet the huts gave way to marble 
palaces, and the group of desolate islands^ stolen from the sea, 
was converted into one of the chief cities in the world. 

During the time of the Crusades, when Venice had acquired 
great political and commercial influence, her ships were engaged 
as transports for merchandise to Syria, and much of her wealth 
and greatness date from this time. 

In the twelfth century one of the Doges (Enrico Dandolo) 
conquered Constantinople. 

Dandolo was assassinated in 1172, and soon after this a 
change was made in the constitution of the Republic. 

The government consisted of a council of 500, chosen 
annually, the Doge being the head of the council. 

Sebastiano Ziani was the first Doge under the new regime. 

The Venetians waged war upon Genoese, Hungarians, 
Saracens, and many more, and all their contests tended to the 
advancement of the Republic. The fifteenth century witnessed 
the culmination of the greatness of Venice. From its earliest 
days until the close of that century, step by step it rose higher, 
until the whole world acknowledged it as the centre of com- 
mercial prosperity -, and from that time until a few years past it 
as steadily went down, until eventually it was taken by the 
French in 1797 5 in which year by the peace of Campo Formio, 
it was ceded by France to Austria : thus ended the Venetian 
Republic, after an honourable existence of more than a thousand 
years. 

*'The state of Venice existed thirteen hundred and seventy- 
six years from the first establishment of a consular government 
on the island of the Rialto to the moment when the General-in- 
Chief of the French army of Italy pronounced the Venetian 
Republic a thing of the past. Of this period, two hundred and 
seventy-six years were passed in a nominal subjection to the cities 
of old Venetia, especially to Padua, and in an agitated form of 
democracy, of which the executive appears to have been entrusted 
to tribunes, chosen, one by the inhabitants of each of the tjrwv- 
cipal islands. For six hundred yeats, d\\x\\\^ ^\i\Osv S^^^^^^s^ 
of Venice was continually on the \tvcte3L^^,\\«t ^w^"tyccaK»^. "*''^ 
aa elective monarchy, her King, ot l>o^e, ^os'sas'^vw^, >:^ ^^^ 
time at least, as much independetit ^lVxIVoxWj ^'s* ^^'^ 
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European sovereign, but an authority gradually subjected to 
limitation, and shortened almost daily of its prerogatives, while 
it increased in a spectral and incapable magnificence. The final 
government of the nobles, under the image of a king, lasted for 
five hundred years, during which Venice reaped the fruits of her 
former energies, consumed them, — and expired." * 

"The briefest catalogue of events which have rendered cele- 
brated the name of Venice, would demand a volume. The 
defeat of Barbarossa — the conquest of Constantinople — the 
acquisition of Candia — the sea victories over Genoa and Pisa 
— the treason of Marino Faliero — the triumphs of Carlo Zeno 
— the war of the Chioggia — the cruel fates of the Carrara, and 
Carmagnola, and the two Foscari — the marriage of Catherine 
Comaro and the acquisition of Cyprus — the League of Cambray 
and with the King of France on the Lagune— war-* with the 
Ottoman and the victory of Lepanto — the loss of Candia and 
the concession of the Morea ; — such is a brief abstract of more 
prominent events which, to a mind familiar with the chronicles 
of Venice, cannot fail to call up a throng of like associations. 
Nor are these the only associations of interest with the name of 
Venice. Here Galileo in 1609, on a visit, while professor in 
the University of Padua, invented the telescope 3 and having 
with it studied the stars from the summit of die campanile of 
St. Mark, presented it to the Doge Donato. Here, too, at a 
subsequent period, Sirturi constructed an instrument of the same 
description ; and while using it in the tower, was interrupted by 
the people from below, who, for hours, examined it with the 
utmost curiosity, to the astronomer's exceeding annoyance. 
Here Loyola, in 1336, organised, with his friends, the order of 
Jesus ; and hence repairing to Rome, sought and gained the 
sanction of Paul III. to his enterprise. Here were born, or lived, 
or died, Titian and Tintoretto, Vittoria and Canova, Sansovino 
and Palladio, Giorgione and Tasso, Goldoni and Cardinal Bembo, 
Paolo Sarpi and Marco Polo ; and the dwellings they inhabited 
are yet pointed out. 

The Palace — once a Church, then a convent, next a hospital, 
and then an Austrian barrack — appropriated by the Senate to 
P^r arch, during his visit to Venice, is likewise shown, as are 
few of the books — the nucleus of the library of St. Mark, 
fb/aang 70,000 volumes — which he then presented to 
Here lived Lucretia Conato, a'DocX.ot 0I \a^^% 
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Mariana Martinez, the vocalist and composer ; Carriera Rosalba, 
the painter of portraits ; and Marietta Robusti, daughter of 
Tintoretto, who, with well-nigh the genius of her illustrious 
father, sacrificed ambition to love, declined invitations to the 
Spanish and the Imperial courts, became the bride of a jeweller, 
lived in obscurity, died early, and was buried— no one knows 
where ! 

At Venice the first book printed in Italy was issued from 
the Press. It was the '* Familiar Epistles of Cicero," printed 
by Jean de Spire, in 1469. Next year Janson established his 
presses at Venice, and made great improvements in type. The 
first editions of the Bible and of the classics were issued at 
Venice; and more books in the Hebrew language are estimated 
to have been printed there than in all the rest of Christendom 
together. Here dwelt the famous Aldani, whose name is 
classical. The first of the name was Aldus-Manucius, who 
was succeeded in the business of publishing and printing by 
his son Paolo, and his grandson Aldus. At the opening of the 
seventeenth century, the first newspaper in the world appeared 
at Venice ; being sold for the coin called a Gazetta, it thence 
took its name. Strange that the great " palladium of liberty " 
should have originated under the most jealous despotism that 
ever existed ! 

At Venice, too, appeared the first Bill of Exchange, the first 
Bank of Deposit and Discount, and the earliest miracles in the 
manufacture^ of glass. Artillery, too, was first invented, it is 
said, by the Venetians ; and the species of bombard invented 
and employed by Vittoria Pisani against the Genoese, in the 
war of the Chioggia, as early as 1380, is yet to be seen at the 
foot of his statue at the Arsenal. The engine could be dis- 
charged but once a day, and threw a stone of more than a 
hundred pounds weight. Doria, the Grenoese general, was 
killed by one of these engines. It was a Venetian, also, Francis 
della Barde, who invented a balista which threw masses of rock 
of three thousand pounds weight ; but one day at the siege 
of Zara, while superintending its repairs, he was hurled by it 
over the walls of the hostile citv and killed instantaneously.* 

Perhaps m no place in the world are there so many histori- 
cal memorials as in Venice, and one of the chief intece^ts* vcl -a. 
visit to this strange city is to be ^iid\\et\ivsX.ot^ ^wr^'KCi. ^0L«^^^ 
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by chapter in tombs, monuments, and palaces, scattered 
throughout its length and breadth. Instead, therefore, of 
entering here upon anything like a detailed account of the rise 
and progress of Venice, we shall endeavour to record its history 
while describing its monuments. 

Venice is seven miles in circumference, and is divided by 
the Grand Canal into two unequal parts. It is made up of three 
large islands and 114 smaller ones, formed by 146 canals, and 
by means of 400 bridges is held in a compact mass ; so that, 
despite the watery ways, it is possible to walk all over Venice 
from one end to the other. 

Surrounding the city are the LagCX)ns, the most famous in 
Europe. They are divided into lagune morte (dead lagoon) and 
lagune vive {}W\ng lagoon). The former extend to the main- 
land, and are only influenced by the sea at high tides and in 
storms, while the latter are affected by every tide. Venice is in 
the lagune vive, and every twelve hours the tide flows through 
the city, and there are frequent siroccos which drive the waters 
of the Adriatic through the canals with a strong force^ and 
thoroughly cleanse the city. 

A chain of Islands separates the lagoon of Venice from the 
sea, but there are four channels into it, two of which only, the 
Lido and Malamocco, are navigable by large vessels. 

The only obstacle which formerly prevented the open sea 
from submerging and carrying away the city was a long spit of 
land. But in the last century, when Venice was threatened 
again and again with destruction by the wearing away of the 
dunes and the advance of the sea, the gigantic work of building 
sea-walls of solid Istrian marble was commenced, and even- 
tually completed. These are called the Murazzi, or Giant 
walls, and are marvellous structures extending for miles, and 
averaging thirty feet in height and forty in width. . (p. 188.) 

The population of Venice is now about 130,000, although in 
its palmy days it numbered 200,000. The city forms an im- 
portant part of the kingdom of Italy, and every year shows 
signs of growing prosperity ; indeed, it seems as if the many 
poetical predictions of the downfall of the proud Queen of the 
Adriatic must be indefinitely postponed. 

On arrival at Venice, look out for the porter of the 
Victoria Hotel, and confide yourself and baggage to his care. 
Jfj^ou should not find him take a gondola, and Wv^ \^.^o ^^ 
peopiG at the hotel to pay the charges. 
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GONDOLAS AND GONDOLIERS. 

There are no horses, cabs, carriages, or road conveyances of 
any kind in Venice. The gondola is the only vehicle that runs 
upon those water streets. It is graceful in shape, delightfully 
easy in motion, and can make a good speed when required. 
Many of the private gondolas are very elegant, and the costumes 
of the gondoliers picturesque in the extreme. 

An edict of the fifteenth century caused all gondolas to go 
into mourning, and so they have remained ever since. Osten- 
sibly this was to check an undue competition and extravagance 
in decoration, but really it was to favour polilical intrigue. In 
a black gondola, on a dark night, any one might travel without 
fear of detection. To ambassadors only was the privilege given 
of decorating their gondolas in colours, and this in order that 
their movements might the more easily be watched by the spies 
of the Government. 

The gondola does duty for cab, omnibus, cart, coach, wag- 
gon, wheelbarrow, and hearse. It is to be found everywhere, 
and everybody travels in it. 

The gondoliers are as a rule civil and attentive, and take 
pleasure in pointing out to the visitor the objects of interest on 
a journey. They are wonderfully dexterous with the single oar 
which they use standing. They do not pull the oar, but push 
it, rarely lifting it out of the water, but '^ feathering " very 
slightly with the end of the blade in the water. This move 
ment, which looks easy, is really very difficult ; for the gondo- 
lier does not shift his oar from side to side as in paddling a 
canoe, but makes all the strokes on one side only, and the 
return stroke regulates the movements of the gondola. The 
accuracy with which they guide their boats without any other 
rudder than that made by the '* regulation " stroke is marvel- 
lous. They can turn a corner within an inch and not touch ; 
they pass in and out upon the crowded canal without the least 
jerk or collision, and can stop suddenly when going at a con- 
siderable speed. 

A fresca, or corso di barchi, is a sight which once seen will 
never be forgotten ; and those who do not see this will remem- 
ber almost as vividly the strange sight of large comQax\xe.^ 
going to theatres or to churches, iVve %otk^^"a& \a^vc^'^^a^ "^^^ 
setting down, and pulling np m tanVL, 2lS ^^ c«c£vwi^^ ^^ ^^ 
Covent Garden or St. George's. TYv^ '^^^^"^^^^^•^^^ 
gondolas are inown as Traghetto. T^xxte ^^^ eiXsxxsv 
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them, and each gondolier has one. When more than four 
persons occupy a gondola the tariff is increased by one-half. 
There are gondolas and barcas (gondoliers and barcarolas), 
omnibuses and ferries. 

The fares for gondolas are one franc for one hour, fifty 
cents for every following hour, and five francs for a whole day 
of ten hours. This is for one rower for one to four persons in 
a gondola, or one rower for one to six persons in a barca. 

In going for a short distance or for a limited time, it is 
desirable to consult the tariff table, or make an agreement with 
the gondolier. 

When travelling by the journey a small gratuity is expected. 

For a second rower, necessary in rough weather, and for 
journeys beyond the limits of the time, the price is double. 

Ferries — Across the canal, five cents 3 other journeys see 
tariff. 

Omnibus to Piazzetta, thirty cents. 

Piazzetta to the Lido in the bathing season, by steamer, 
thirty cents. 

PIAZZA SAN MARCO. 

The Piazza of St. Mark is the largest open space in Venice, 
and is in fact the finest thing of its kind in Europe. It is a 
noble entrance to Venice from the sea ; every evening in season- 
able weather it is the grand resort of all ranks and conditions 
of men ; all public demonstrations, civil, religious, and patriotic, 
are held here j and in no other city in the World does the life 
of the place so centre in one spot. Here, in the summer season, 
a good band plays two or three evenings in the week 5 and after 
eight o'clock, hundreds, sometimes thousands, may be seen 
taking their coffee and other beverages at the little tables outside 
the cafes. In the winter months the hours for the fashionable 
promenade are from two to four o'clock. On Saturdays the 
Tombola (lottery) attracts a crowded assembly, and during 
the Carnival a scene of indescribable beauty and festivity may 
be witnessed, as the construction of the place is better adapted 
for illumination and decoration than any other with which we 
are acquainted. 

In shape it is, roughly speaking, a square 5 but it is often 
described as aa oblong, or an irregular quadrangle. Authori- 
5fts9 d/^r as to Its exact dimensions, and nevet YiaiVm^ \xi^2L- 
red It ourselves, we quote from two or thtefe as s^ec\meD&\— 
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'* 192 yards in lex^gth, 61 wide on west, and 90 on east.** 

'* 600 feet by 300." 

** 576 feqt in length, ?nd from i8j to 269 in breadth." 

'* 1540 feet long, 174 to 2j2 broad." 

It is well paved with a dark stone and marble, and is sur- 
rounded oq three sides by colonnades forming a continuous 
arcade of 129 arches, a most convenient arrangement in hot and 
damp weather. These arcades contain the principal shops of 
Venice, and some caf6s whose fame is world-wide. The effect 
of these three sides of th<e great square is very imposing. The 
series of palaces of which they consist are the Procuratie 
Vecchie^ on the north 5 the Procuratie Nuove, on the 
south ; apd a modern structure on the west, which unites these 
into one vast palace. 

The visitor who can so arrange, should make his first visit 
to the Piazza from the west, and the effect produced upon him 
will be one which he will probably never forget. Facing him 
is the magnificent Campanile, and beyond is tiie Church of St. 
Mark, with its marvellous fagade, its wild horses, and its curious 
domes. At right angles with the Piazza, to the right as you 
face St. Mark's, is the Piazzetta, and as you turn towards it 
another view of surpassing beauty is displayed. On one side 
(the left) is the Doge*s Palace; on the right, the Mint and 
Library of St. Mark ; in front, the two magnificent monolith 
columns; and beyond^ the Lagoons with their gondolas and 
larger vessels. All these things can be taken in almost at a 
glance, and they form together a scene which is unparalleled. 

A brief description in detail of the principal things to notice 
specially will be useful. 

The Campanile, or bell tower of St. Mark, stands at a 
short distance from the church. It is quadrangular, brick-built, 
nearly forty feet square at the base, and 350 feet high (others 
make it only 320, while a local guide describes it as 304). 

There are many campanili to be seen in Italy ; but few, if 
any, have a finer efiect than that of St. Mark. The pinnacle is 
in the shape of a pyramid, and the summit is crowned by a 
figure of an angel with wings spread. The building was com- 
menced in the tenth century (911),. and finished in ijfo. 
Barfolommeo Buono, the architect of the Palace of the Doges, 
rebuilt the belfry, which was destroyed by V\^Jctec«v^x 'kks^ 
crowned it with the winged angeV. Al x3aa Xi^^"^ <2k\ ^^ ^^asss^?^ 
Dile is the JLoggietta, an elegatiX ig\ec^ o\ ^'^^'^'^^^^^^ 
Saasoviao, once used as a guatd-Vioxxse, \>vjX. xvomi x^^^ 
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an office for the sale of tombola tickets. The bronze doors, 
statues, and bas-reliefs, are very beautiful. 

Every visitor to Venice should ascend the Campanile (fee, 
lo cents), which may be accomplished with the least possible 
fatigue, as the ascent is made by inclined planes, gradual and easy, 
to the platform or open belfry. A stairway then leads to the 
upper gallery, some fifty feet higher. The View we will not 
attempt to describe, but merely say that nowhere can the glory 
of Venice, as Queen of the Waters, be seen to greater perfection. 
Around is the labyrinth of canals, below are the masses of 
domes, towers, and palaces, while in the distance are the Alps, 
the Euganean hills, and the heights of Istria. A watchman is 
always stationed in the belfry, on the look-out for fire in the 
city or danger in the port. The tourist will be glad to avail 
himself of his telescope. ' Tradition says that in the dark days 
of the Middle Ages, priests who had broken their vows or 
otherwise disgraced themselves, were put in cages and sus- 
pended from the tower until death released them. The Emperor 
Napoleon I. ascended the Campanile on horseback, in company 
with two Austrian officers. 

The old and new Palaces of the Procurators, on the 
north and south sides of the Piazza, were formerly used by the 
** Procurators," who were the recipients of the highest honours 
of the Republic. The old Procurator Palace is now private 
property, while the new one is a Royal Residence. The 
building connecting the two is a wing of the Royal Palace. It 
was built by Napoleon in 1810, who demolished the old church 
of St. Germiniano to make room for it. 

In front of the Church of St. Mark will be noticed three tall 
fLag^-staffs, which on high days and holidays bear the Italian 
flag. They were in former days memorials of victory, and from 
them waved the banners of Candia, Cyprus, and the Morea, 
kingdoms brought into subjection to Venice. 

On the left of St. Mark's is the clock tOWer (Torre dell' 
Orologio) erected by Pietro Lombardo in 1496. On the dial- 
plate are marked the twenty-four hours, the signs of the Zodiac, 
and the phases of the moon. Above this is a Madonna, sitting 
in state upon a platform between two doors. On grand religious 
festivals, such as Epiphany and Ascension, the door on the right 
of the Virgin opens, and out walks an angel with a big trumpet, 
WMrb/ch he blows, and then bowing to the Madonna, passes on ; 
fe IS followed by three gentlemen, repTesen\An^ \)Mefe '^ootv^ 
narcbs, or the three wise men, or the three sacied. VSxi^^, oti^ 
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of whom is black as the night. These all pause, and bow before 
^ the Virgin, and the whole party pass through the door on her 
]eft, which immediately closes after them. On the platform is 
the huge bell, beside which stand two giant figures, who strike 
the hour with sledge hammers, while above all is the Lion of 
St. Mark with outstretched wings. 

Never will the inhabitants of Venice tire of witnessing the 
performances of this wonderful clock; and the stranger is 
nearly as much interested in the unqualified pleasure with 
which the natives linger to gaze on the procession as in the 
exhibition itself. 

Not only do the Venetians take a keen interest in this clock, 
but also in a multitude of Pigeons which have their homes in 
the Piazza and neighbourhood^ and daily at two o'clock descend 
into the Piazza to be fed at the public expense. They are won- 
derfully tame and pleasant birds, and are the subjects of many 
legends. One is, that they were loosed from a church at a 
religious festival 3 and having fled for shelter, and found a house 
for themselves under the roof of St. Mark's, the senate decreed 
that the State should provide for them. Another is, that when 
Admiral Dandolo was besieging Candia, he received important 
news by means of pigeons despatched from Venice ; when 
victory crowned his labours, these same birds bore back the 
news to Venice, and they and their descendants have ever since 
been cherished by a grateful people. 

The two Monolith Pillars in the Piazzetta are of 
oriental granite, red and grey, and were brought to Venice, it is 
said, by the Doge Dominicho Michieli in the twelfth century. 
This Doge is celebrated for his conquests in Syria, and there are 
elsewhere in Venice, besides these pillars, several trophies of his 
from the East and the Grecian Archipelago. The red column 
bears on its summit the marble statue of St. Theodore, the 
protector of the Republic, and earliest patron of Venice. 
Singularly enough, he holds the sword in his left hand, and a 
shield in the right ! On the grey column is the winged lion of 
St. Mark in bronze. Napoleon took the winged lion of St. 
Mark to Paris in 1807, and deposited it in the Invalides, but it 
was restored in 18 15. There are many legends attached to these 
columns. One is, that they lay for best part of a century on. 
the quay, until a Lombard, Nicolo by tvaL\xi'&,T2[\Sfc^>Jci'e.YCL'a.^'^ofc^ 
now stand, and, as a reward, claimftd i^ttdassvow \.o Ysr:^ "^ s|jssv- 
bllng table at their base. The V\c\oviS \ove 0I ^'a:^ ^^"""^^^^t^ 
suppressed, knew no bounds, and to ^X.o^ \v ^!c^^ s^.^^^"^^^ 
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the two pillars was used as a place for public execution. The 
superstitious considered that to pass between the two pillars 
was a sure presage of evil, and it is recorded by dealers in 
the marvellous that when the unfortunate Faliero (see p. 134) 
landed here, upon his election as Doge, a fog was hanging over 
river and city, and that inadvertently he passed between the fatal 
columns. The sequel is well known. 

The Library (Libreria Vecchia) was begun in 1536 by 
Jacopo Sansovino, and is considered one of the finest specimens 
of sixteenth century art 3 the chief entrance is supported by two 
huge caryatides. The building now forms part of the Royal 
Palace. The ceiling of the grand saloon is decorated with some 
fine paintings oy Titian, Paolo Veronese, and others. Near to 
the Library is the Mint (La Zecca), also the work of Sanso- 
vino. In the time of Giovanni Dandolo gold ducats came into 
use, and these were called Zecchini. 

Tlie Molo, a fine promenade, especially in the close 
weather, runs at the bottom of the Piazzetta, and is the head- 
quarters of the gondoliers. 

Having so far described the principal sights in the Piazza, 
except the Church of St. Mark and the Doge's Palace, which 
demand a more detailed account, we would seek to recall some 
of the historical scenes which have made the Piazza famous, 
and we therefore quote from Mr. Flagg's History of Venice. 

"The Place of St. Mark !— the heart of Venice!— the 
forum — the garden — the grand hall of the city of the Doges — 
the general rendezvous for business or for pleasure — the 
place where one meets those whom one seeks — where one 
hopes to meet those whom one loves! And then its his- 
toric and traditionary prestige, the gorgeous f^tes and solem- 
nities of which it has been the theatre ! It was here, eleven 
centuries ago, that blind old Dandolo received the crusader 
chiefs of France — Montfort, Montferrat, Montmorency, and 
Baudoin ; here that £arbarossa bowed his neck to the sandal of 
the aged pontiff ; here that the splendid nuptials of Francesco 
Foscari — so soon, alas ! to die in exile — were celebrated by a 
tournament witnessed by thirty thousand people, and continued 
with other pageants for ten successive days j here that Petrarch 
^£sisted at the gorgeous f^tes for the conquest of Candia, and 
exclaimed, 'I know not that the woild bath the ec\ual of this 
place j' here that the conspiracies oi T\epo\o 2^11^. ^2X\^\o v4^Tfe 
cruihedj upon the only two occasions, m t\ie \ai\% ^^\\o^ o^ 
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fourteen hundred years, when Venetian fought Venetian on the 
Place St. Mark. It was around this square that the newly- 
elected Doge was wont to be borne in his chair of state, on the 
shoulders of the Arsenalotti, scattering largess in his course ; 
and around the same square, on Mardi Gras of each year, for 
several centuries^ that * the bull and twelve hogs/ in memory 
of the unique ransom of the patriarch of Aquiela and his twelve 
canons, were fiercely chased, and, finally, ' with a single blow 
from a two-handed sword, four feet long and four inches broad,' 
were slain. Around this same square also proceeded — and still 
proceeds — once every year, in pompous procession, the priestly 
pageant of the Corpus Domini, with lanterns and flambeaux, 
and torches and candles ; and here, for centuries, was held the 
famous Tiera Franca, or Free Fair, to which flocked the mer- 
chants of all Europe, when, during a certain period of eight 
days in every year, a city of shops, filled with rarest and most 
costly commodities, rose on the pavement of St. Mark, the lanes 
and streets of which are yet beheld traced out by lines of tesse- 
lated stones. Here, too, is the theatre of the Tombola, that 
characteristic lottery of Italy, which draws into the Piazza, en 
masse, the whole population of the Dogado 3 and here the home 
of the white pigeons of St. Mark, once supported by the State, 
but now by a special legacy of a devout old patrician, and which, 
when the hour of two is beaten out on the huge bell of the 
clock-tower by the bronze giants, pour down in clouds upon the 
north-west angle of the place for their accustomed food. In 
modern times this ancient square has been the scene of more 
than one splendid spectacle, not the least imposing of which 
was that which signalized the visit of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
when returning from his coronation at Milan, when the vast 
area blazed with illumination — when the balconies, entablatures, 
cornices, fringes, and all the caprices of architecture of the 
palaces and the cathedral, were traced in lines of irised light-^ 
when the lofty Campanile heaved up its mighty mass, wedge- 
like, into the dark sky^ as if a blazing beacon from a sea of fire, 
and dome, and spire, and pinnacle of the Saracenic, yet sacred, 
architecture of St. Mark was outlined in flame ! It was at the 
base of the Tree of Liberty, planted in the centre of this square, 
that the insignia of the ancient Republic were consumed on the 
4th of June, 1797 5 ^^^ here, fifty years Ul<ec^ ow ^<6 i.'i.xjL^^ 
March, 1848, that ancient Republic was dedax^^ «»e.NN V^ 
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THE DOGE'S PALACE. 

{Palazzo Ducale,) 

The Palace was founded in the year 820, and was destroyed, 
first during an insurrection, then by fire and other disastrous 
events, no fewer than five times, and each reconstruction only 
produced a more magnificent building. It is in the Venetian- 
Gothic style, and amongst its architects were Pietro Bassegio, 
Filippo Calendario (supposed to be the Calendario associated 
with the Faliero conspiracy), Giovanni Pantaleone, and Barto- 
lommeo Buono, and Antonio de Ponte. One part (west) of the 
Palace faces the Piazzetta, and the south side looks towards the 
Molo; these are the principal features presented to the outside 
view. 

The two colonnades, with their pointed vaultings, rich mould- 
ings, and double rows of columns, are known to all. 

The Porta della Carta (or Gate of the Placard) is the 
grand entrance — adjoining St. Mark's — into the Court of the 
Palace. This doorway bears in the architrave the name of Bar- 
tolommeo Buono, and is celebrated as being one of the finest 
specimens of his art in Venice ; it derives its name from the 
fact that all the edicts of the Republic were at one time placarded 
here. Passing through this portal, we enter the 

Court, around which are two storeys of arcades. In the 
centre of the Court are two wells, where may generally be 
seen a group of women drawing water, which is the best in 
Venice, as it passes through sand-tanks and clay filters. 

The Giants' Staircase (Scala dei Giganti) is before us, 
the entrance to the rooms of the Palace. Mars and Neptune, 
by Sansovino, stand at the top, and after them the noble flight 
of steps is named. Behind us, as we ascend, are statues of 
Adam and Eve, the work of Antonio Rizzo, 

It was upon the landing at the head of these stairs that " the 
newly elected Doge received the Hretta of his office ; and then, 
having heard mass in the Bas'lica, and made the tour cf the 
Piazza on the shoulders of the Arsenalotti, scattering largess 
the while, he retired quietly to his future abode within ;' it was 
also upon this landing that, on the morning of the 25th day of 

ober, 1457, the aged Foscari fainted with anguish, when 
d to abandon a palace which for more than thirty years 

been his home. But it was not upon this landing, accord- 
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iug to Lecomte, that Faliero was beheaded, nor did his head 
' roll down the Giants* Staircase/ despite the tragedies of Byron 
and Delavigne, for the very good reason that neither staircase 
nor landing had any existence until more than a century after 
the event ; Faliero having been executed in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and the staircase having been constructed in 
the middle of the fifteenth.*' 

To the left of the stairway, a red building will be seen high 
up in the Palace. It was here that the poet, Silvio Pellico, was 
imprisoned. 

On arriving at the top of the staircase, we turn to the right 
under the fine colonnade, in which are busts of the celebrated 
Scholars, Doges, and Artibts, amongst them Marco Polo, Gali- 
leo, Sebastian Cabot, Enrico Dandolo, and many more. 

The Golden Stairs (Scala d'Oro), by Sansovino, with 
stucco work by Alessandro Vittoria, were once only trodden by 
those of the nobility whose names were in the Golden Book. 
"The Golden Book," that severe nomenclature of patrician 
rank in Venice, was instituted in 13 15, and was thenceforth the 
index and standard of nobility, by which all claims were decided. 
Upon its pages were inscribed all the births, bridals, and deaths 
of the nobles. The names of a few foreign princes appear 
upon its leaves, and among them that of Henry IV. of France, 
placed there, at his own request, on his marriage with the Italian 
princess, Marie de Medici. This king and his posterity thus 
became nobles of Venice. Accompanying this request was a 
splendid suit of armour, yet to be seen at the Arsenal (see p. 
180), and the "sword worn by him at the battle of Ivry, which 
disappeared in the spoliation of 1797." The usual entrance 
for visitors at the present time is the Scala dei Cencori. To 
the left is the library of St. Mark's, and from here a passage 
leads to the 

Hall of the Grand Council (Sala del Maggior Con- 
siglio). In this magnificent Hall (175 feet long and 85 broad) 
the Grand Council, composed of the noblest families in the 
Golden Book, sat ; and here, too, so recently as 1849), when 
Manin was the dictator, it was used as the State Assembly 
Room. Around the Hall is the celebrated fresco, with portraits 
of seventy-six Doges, most of them painted by Jacopo Tinto- 
retto; they are arranged in chronological order, and would, 
perhaps, receive but slight attention from the ordinary tourist, 
were it not that he will have pointed out to luvxv owe. n-wsooX 
spaceupoQ which, instead of a portrait, t.\i«tfe\& «^ \\^s*iiv:^^^ss^ 
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on a black veil to this effect, Hie est locus Marini Falethri de- 
capitati pro criminibus. * 

Having seen the spot on the Giants* Stairway which Byron 
has rendered so fabulously interesting, we may as well recall 
to mind the story of Marino Faliero. 

He was a man of quick temper, and on one occasion, when 
kept waiting by a bishop while receiving the Sacrament, dealt 
him a blow which the Bishop felt and remembered. In i354> 
when Faliero was an old man, he was elected Doge of Venice. 
At a banquet given shortly after his election, Ser Michele 
Steno, who loved one of the damsels of the Duchess, so 
offended him that the Doge ordered him to be thrust off the 
platform ; whereupon Michele Steno avenged himself by scrib- 
bling some insulting lines upon the throne of the Doge. When 
this was discovered, and the crime laid at Ser Michele's door, 
the Doge brought the matter before the Council of Forty, and 
the culprit was sentenced to two years' imprisonment, and in 
addition a year's banishment. Soon after this the Admiral of 
the Arsenal was struck by Barbaro, a noble 5 on his appealing 
to the Doge, the latter, who was grieved that so slight a punish- 
ment, as he thought, should have been inflicted on Steno, said, 
*' How can I help thee ? Think of the scurrilous words which 
have been written of me, and how slightly Michele Steno has 
been punished : that will show you the mind of the Council of 
Forty." "My lord," the Admiral is said to have replied, " if 
you wish to be a prince indeed, and not only in name, I have 
the heart, if you will but support me, to make you absolute 
prince of all this state, and you may then punish them all." A 
conspiracy was thereupon formed to butcher the whole of the 
aristocracy. The plot, however, was discovered in time.. The 
Doge was arrested, and late at night was taken before the Council, 
who passed sentence upon him. Calendarip and Israelo, two 
of the conspirators, had been already hanged on the red pillars 
of the Palace balcony, with gags in their mouths, and on the 
i6th of April, 1355, the very day after the fearful plot was to 
have taken effect, Marino Faliero received the reward of his 
crime by being beheaded within the closed gates of the Palace. 
One of the Council of Ten, with the sword of justice reeking 
with the traitor's blood, rushed out on the gallery, and, holding 
it before the multitude, cried, "The betrayer of his country has 
received his terrible doom," and the gates were thrown open. 
The people gazed on the face of the old man, and then, ere the 
son bad set, Faliero was buried out oi s\g)[vt. 
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The pictures in the Hall would require so much space to 
describe, especially the historical ones, that we must content 
ourselves by giving a list only. 

At the east end of the Hall is '*The Glory of Paradise," by 
Ttntoretto, The largest picture ever painted on canvas (84 feet 
by 34). Ruskin speaks of this as "the artist's ckef dUceuvre, 
and the most precious thing that Venice possesses ; but tastes 
differ materially upon this point. 

Commencing at the right, and working towards the left, we 
have — 

1. Pope Alexander III. discovered in a Convent by Doge 

Sebastian© Ziani. {Carlo and Gabriel Cagliari^ pupils, 
sons, or heirs of Paolo Veronese,) 

2. Departure of Ambassadors of Pope and 

Doge for Pavia The same, 

3. The Pope presenting to the Doge a Con- 

secrated Candle . . . Leandro Bassano, 

4. Ambassadors of Pope and Doge at Pavia 

before Frederick fiarbarossa . . . Tintoretto. 

5. The Doge receiving sword from the Pope. 

Francesco Bassamo. 

6. (Above window,) Pope blessing departing 

Doge ..... Paolo Fiammengo. 

7. Sea battle at Salvore and Capture of 

Otho ..... Domenico Tintoretto. 

8. (Above door,) Otho presented to the 

Pope by the Doge . . . Andrea Picentino. 

9. The Release of Otho by the Pope . Jacopo Palma, 

10. Frederick Barbarossa submitting to the 

Pope Alexander III. (See p. 144) . F. Zucchero. 

11. (Over door,) Landing in Ancona of the 

Emperor, Pope, and Doge, ^fter the 

conclusion of peace. . . Girolamo Gamherato. 

12. The Pope Alexander III. presenting to 

the Doge Ziani the ring with which 
the Adriatic was wedded . . Giulio del Moro. 
'* When Barbarossa invaded Italy, the Pope fled to Venice. 
The Doge received him very hospitably, and sailed out against 
the flieet which the Emperor had sent in pursuit ol Vsjecci. V^^^ 
obtained a complete victory 5 and on \i\s t^VxiXw ^^ ^-^^^ 
Alexander went forth to meet him allend^dXi^ ^^^^\. ^orwys^^'^ 
of people. He embraced the Doge n«j\\\x m^xi^ x^'W^'s. ^^<^ 
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blessings -, then drawing a ring from his finger, said to him in a 
clear, impressive voice, that was distinctly heard by the attentive 
listeners, * Take this ring ; use it, O Doge ! to retain the sea 
henceforth in subjection to this city Venice ! Yea, espouse the 
Adriatic with this ring, and let the marriage be annually cele- 
brated to the end of time -, that the world may ever know that 
Venice rales the waves, and that the sea is subject to it, even 
as a wife unto her husband !' From that time forth the Doge 
regularly embarked on Ascension Day, in a richly carved and 
gilded vessel called Bucentaur, and proceeded in great state to a 
little is^land a few miles from Venice, accompanied by the 
nobility and foreign ambassadors in their pleasure boats ; and 
there, after offering up some prayers, he dropped a ring into the 
sea, saying, ' I espouse thee, O sea ! in token of perpetual 
dominion/ "* (See p. 181.) 

13. Doge Andrea Contarini returning from 

the victory of Chioggia (1380) . Ptwlo Veronese. 

14. Doge Dandolo Crowning Baldwin as 

Emperor of the East (1204) . . Aliense. 

15. Baldwin elected Emperor in St. Sophia, 

Constantinople . . Andrea Ficentino, 

16. Constantinople taken a second time by 

Crusaders (1204) . . . Domenico Tintoretto, 

17. Constantinople first taken 1203, by Cru- 

saders, under " Blind old Dandolo " Palma Giovane, 

18. Alexius, son of Isaac, the dethroned 

Emperor of Constantinople, beseeches 

aid from Venice for his father . A, Ficentino. 

19. (Above window,) Zara surrendered to 

the Crusaders (1202) . . Domenico Tintoretto. 

20. Storming of Zara by Crusaders (1202) . A, Ficentino, 

21. Alliance of Doge Enrico Dandolo and 

French Crusaders, who swear in St. 

Mark's they will liberate Palestine ( 1 201) A. Ficentino. 

There is a splendid view of the lagoon and islands from 
central window, under picture described as No. 19. The 
ceiling paintings in this room are very fine j the subjects are 
historical, and are the works of P. Veronese, F. Bassano, 
Tintoretto, and Palma Giotmne. Passing ^hrough a small 
corridor with a bust of Francis I. of Austria, we enter the 

* ** Story of Italy." 
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Sala dello Scrutinio, or Hall of the Elections, or 
Voting Hall. It was in this room that the forty-one nobles 
were elected, upon whom devolved the nomination of the Doge. 
" It is a fact worthy mention, that, however jealously closed and 
vigilantly guarded against all obtruders might be the Council 
Chambers of Venice at all other times, yet when the Senators 
entered the Hall of Scrutiny to cast their votes, even on the 
most secret and momentous questions, the doors were thrown 
wide, and even strangers in masks might watch the ballotings 
undisturbed. There were three urns of different colours; 
white for the affirmative, green for the negative, and red for 
neutral. The ballotings always took place in the Sala dello 
Scrutinio, and in this hall did Henry III. of France once cast a 
gilded ball in the election of a Procurator, and in this hall was 
Henry IV. elected a Patrician of Venice." Commencing at the 
right the pictures will be seen in the following order : — 

1. Capture of Zara (1346) . . . Tintoretto, 

2. Capture of Cattaro (1378) . Vicentmo. 

3. Naval Battle of Lepanto (157 1 ) . . . Ibid. 

4. The Castle of Margaritino in Albania 

destroyed (1571) . . . . Bellotti, 

5. Moncenigo victorious at the Dardanelles (1656) Liberi. 

On the wall opposite to the entrance is the Triumplial 
Arch, erected to the Doge Francesco Morosini, the conqueror 
of the Morea, and named therefrom " Peloponnesiacus.** 

6. Pepin besieging Venice (809) . . . f^icentim. 

7. His Defeat in the Canal Orfano . . . Ibid. 

8. The Caliph of Egypt defeated at Jaffa 

by Domenico Michieli (1123) . . Peranda, 

9. Capture of Tyre (1125) Aliense. 

10. Roger King of Sicily defeated by the 

Venetians at Morea (1448) . . Marco Vecellio. 

The gem in this room is considered by many to be the Last 
Judgment, by Palma Qiovane, opposite the arch of Morosini. 

The Portraits of the Doges are continued on the frieze 
in this room, the last one being that of Lodovico Manin (1797). 
The Ceiling Paintings are mostly historical. 
The Library of St. Mark coti\aLva% \'L^f5i^^ ^^^^^ 
JO, 000 MSS,, coins, the celebrated ^levXatY olC^x^^x^aS.^^vasMo^^ 
with miniatures by Hembling, &c., ftcc, O^^^^nx^ ^^Vj^^-^n 
is the entrance to 
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THE arch;eological museum, 

In five rooms in which, up to the 16th century, the Doges 
resided. These rooms contain many of the " Spoils of Venice,*' 
taken from the various scenes of Venetian victories. 

In the corridor is a fine collection of marbles. Note par- 
ticularly two Muses from the amphitheatre at Pola, and a 
colossal Minerva. 

The Camera degli Scarlatti was formerly a bedroom 
of the Doge, afterwards used by the members of the Grand 
Council as a wardrobe for their scarlet cloaks, from whence its 
name is derived. 

Chimney-piece (1490), very handsome. Over door, a bas- 
relief of Doge Leonardo Loredano at the feet of the Virgin. 
The statues in this room are very fine, particularly Gladiator in 
his last struggle, Gladiator dying, Gladiator lying on his shield. 

Sala della Scudo, or hall of the shield, so named from 
the shield of the newly elected Doge being placed here. The 
room is hung with maps, charts, etc., descriptive of the coun- 
tries explored by Marco Polo and other celebrated Venetians. 
The most wonderful thing in the room is the Map of the World 
by Fra Mauro (a Camaldulensian monk of Murano), executed 
in 1457-1459, the greatest curiosity of its kind in the world. 
It represents all that was known, or surmised, at the time it 
was taken. 

The Earth in the form of a heart, taken from a Turkish 
Gallery, the work of Hadji-Mahomed, of Tunis, 1559. 

Camera dei Basso-relievi (room of Bas-reliefs). 

Camera dei Busti (room of Busts). 

Camera degli Stucchi (room of Stucco Ornaments). 

Notice some paintings — 

Holy Family ....... Salviati, 

Descent from the Cross ..... Pordenone. 

Adoration of the Magi ...... Bonifazio. 

The Birth of Christ Bassano, 

The head of Doge Francesco Foscari, in marble, the remnant 
of the statue at the Porta della Carta. 

We now return through the Museum, and ascending a fiiight 
of steps reach the upper storey of the Palace, a suite of rooms 
magnilScent in design, as well as rich \ti objects oi art, and in 
historical associations. 

The Sala della Bussola is so named itoui xSaa ^oo^wi 
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partition which formed the ante-chamber of the Council of Ten. 
The opening in the wall, which once was adorned with a lion's 
head, is called the Bocca de Leone, or lion*s mouth, into which 
secret information or denunciation was thrown. Ceiling painted 
by Veronese^ chimney-piece by Sansovino, and two pictures, 
**The taking of Bergamo," 1427 (Aiiense); "Surrender of 
Brescia," 1426 (Same). 

Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci, Hall of the Council of 
Ten:— 

Visit of the Magi Aliense. 

Doge Sebastian Ziani, met by the Pope Alex- 
ander II L on his return from victory over the 
Emperor Barbarossa . . . . . L. Bassano. 

Pope Clement VIF. and Emperor Charles V. 

concluding the Peace of Bologna . . Marco Vecellio, 

Ceiling paintings by Zelotti, 

It was from this hall that the Council of Ten, established 
in 13 10, and invested with supreme authority, hated by many, 
dreaded by all — secret, powerful, relentless, and omnipotent, 
like the Vehm-Gericht of Westphalia — sent forth its terrible 
decrees, and in the same building received denunciations, 
through the lion's mouth. 

'* The lion's mouth was everywhere : at the landing of the 
Giant's staircase, at the portals of the ducal palace, at the 
entrance of the chamber of the Ten j a lion*s mouth of marble, 
with yawning jaws, for every department of state, for every 
crime, for all corners, against all persons, for written or for 
oral communications, anon> mous or signed ; and below each 
was inscribed, ' Denounce ! denounce ! ' Once denounced, the 
victim is seized ; once seized, he is sentenced ; once sentenced, 
all is over. Nothing is seen, heard, suspected of his fate. He 
disappears ! A man is suddenly missed by his family. Where 
is he ? They dare not ask. The Pozzi, the Piombi, the Ponte 
dei Sospiri, the Rio Orfano, alone can tell. At midnight one 
hears a splash. He stops, he listens, he hears no more — all is 
still ! he hurries on, breathless with terror, with quaking heart 
and footsteps. 

'* * The thunderbolt 
Falls heavy, and the hand by which 'tis launch'd 
Is veiled in clouds.' " 

There is a strange f ascinat\oii \tv l\ve xoo\a, ^^'^^''^V^^?^ 
tiful adornments. For it was Yiere iV^aX. \:cie. ^o^ixs^ ss^ '^'^ ^ 
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Faliero was pronounced (see p. 134), and his two accomplices, 
Calendario and Bertuccio, were sentenced. Francis fiassan, 
Carrara, and a whole series of names, rise to the mind of the 
visitor ; and visions of strangulation, starvation, torture in the 
dungeons, and the executioner's fatal axe between the columns 
of the Piazzetta, crowd upon the mind. With these associations 
in the memory, pass again through the Sala della Bussola to the 
Stanza del tre capi del consiglio del Dieci, or Room 
of the Three Heads of the Council of Ten. Here everything 
of the past is disguised, and the room is robbed of its horrors. 
Here sat the highest tribunal, a court higher and more teirible 
than the Ten. *' Here sat the Inquisitors concealed whilst they 
listened to the answers of witness or accused, as elicited by their 
secretary, who, without, questioned and recorded.'* 

A secret door and a narrow stairway lead from this room to 
the terrible Piombi (or Irad), chambers or narrow cells under 
the leaden roof of the Palace, fearfully hot in summer, and cold 
in winter, in which the prisoners were confined. It leads also 
to the Pozzi (wells, or pits), the lower dungeons in the foun- 
dations of the palace. Much sympathy and sentimental pity 
have been elicited by the Piombi and Pozzi. They have been 
represented as everything that torture could realize, and writers 
of romance have blackened them with horrors which have made 
their very names to inspire awe ; but no one who has visited the 
dark dungeons of Newgate, or Baden, or the Castles of the 
Rhine, would endorse the verdict that the cells of Venice were 
the worst in the world. 

A new prison was built at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, since which time the Pozzi have not been used. 
Most modem writers agree that the dungeons of Venice were 
horrible, not so much from the construction of the places, as 
from the terrible secrecy as to the fate of those who entered 
them. 

To Byron is attributable much of the interest attaching to 
the Bridge of Sighs. It connects the new prison with the 
old palace — a prison which John Howard declared was the best 
arranged, as regarded health and the claims of humanity, that 
he had ever visited. It is divided into two passages, and is not 
in* itself ghastly. The best view of it is to be obtained from the 
Ponte della Paglia. 

Leaving the room of the Three, we s\\a\\ wwt «X. 2^ %vci^\l 
^nte^roozn (airio quadrat 0), where ambassadoxs axA olCcvet^ 
o ascended by the golden stairway wa\ted. Ch\ \\\ft ceCCva^ \^ 
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a painting, by TintorettOf of the Doge Priuli receiving the Sword 
of Justice. 

The Grand Hall of the Four Doors (Sala delle 

quattro parte). The four portals designed by Palladio (1575) 
are very beautiful, and the paintings in this room are good, 
especially ** The Doge Grirnani kneeling before Faith," by 
Tiiian, considered by many to be one of his finest works, but 
described by Ruskin as an exhibition of the artist's " want of 
feeling and coarseness of conception." 

Reception of the Persian Ambassadors by 

Doge Cicogna, in 1585 . . . Car let io Cagliari. 
Exquisite ceiling by Palladio and others. 

The Vestibule of the Ministerial Council (A?iti- 

collegio) contains the celebrated pictures — 

Jacob's Return to Canaan .... Bassano. 

The Rape of Europa ..... Veronese, 

Bacchus and Ariadne ..... Tintoretto. 

The Hall of the Ministerial Council {Sala del 
Collegio). In this room the business of state which was after- 
wards to be discussed in the Senate was prepared. The best 
picture in this room is The Christ in Glory, by P. Veronese^ and 
ceiling paintings by the same. 

H all of the Senate {Sala del Senato, or Sala dei Prigadi) , 
a magnificent room, in which the Senate, numbering from 250 
to 300, held their discussions. 

Descent from the Cross, by Tintoretto, *'a most noble 
painting" (Ruskin). 

On the ceiling, Venice, as Queen of the Sea, " notable for 
the sweep of its dark green surges, and for the daring character 
of its conception ** (Ruskin). 

The Doge Loredano in Prayer {Tintoretto). "A grand 
work" (Ruskin). 

Ante-room to the Chapel of the Doge {Anti- 

chiesetta). Car icons of frescoes outside St. Mark's. 

Chapel of the Doge. Altar-piece of Carrara marble 
(F. Scamozzi), over it a Madonna and Child by Sansovino. 

Notice specially — 

Christ in Hades ....•• QtVftt^gjcxxvft.. 

Ecce Homo AI\>t^c\xX \i?^xrr«t . 

Crossing the Red Sea • ;P^^^;;: 

CAr/st iaid in the Grave .... P.^«t^ 
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Annanciation to Shepherds at Bethlehem Jacopo Bassano. 

An allegorical picture by Bonifaxio, 

Passage of the Red Sea ..... Titian, 

Returning into the Hall of the Senate, the Hall of the 
Council of Ten, etc., we can visit the prisons and Bridge of 
Sighs, if we have not already done so. 

THE RIVA DEGLI 8CHIAV0NI 

Is a continuation of the Piazzetta and Molo. It is a fine broad 
quay, where a multitude of seafaring men of all nations may 
be seen at all hours of the day. The first bridge at the end of 
the Palace of the Doges is the Ponte della Pag/ia, from which 
the best view is obtained of the Bridge of Sighs {Ponte dei 
Sospiri), see p. 140. It is never worth while to disabuse the 
mind of any healthy poetical sentiments, and for many years it 
has been considered the proper thing to stand upon the Ponte 
della Paglia, and indulge in dreams or reveries, when contem- 
plating the Bridge of Sighs. We quote below the lines of 
Byron, which have made this spot immortal. 

** I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs — 
A palace and a prison on each hand. 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand. 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the tar times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion's marble piles. 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles." 

Ruskin describes the structure itself as '^ a work of no merit, 
and of a late period j'* and he adds that it owes " the interest 
it possesses chiefly to its pretty name, and the ignorant senti- 
mentalism of Byron.*' 

Howells, in his capital book, " Venetian Life," describes it 
as " that pathetic swindle, the Bridge of Sighs -, " and ail modern 
writers are agreed that it is not associated in any way with the 
names of great State prisoners, but merely with low and com- 
mon-place criminals, who deserve no more sympathy than we 
should give to those in Bridewell. 

Despite the above criticisms, however, it is a fine covered 
mr/a^e. It does connect the prison with the palace \ and he 
r^^ ^^ cfe5^/>ute of poetxcdX imagination, -wYio, slaxi^vcv^ o\i ^<fe 
*ta della Paglia. in the moonlight, and seeing th^XA^ick %o^\- 
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dolas glide noiselessly under the bridge, cannot conjure up 
many strange fictions on his own account. The practical use 
of the Bridge is, that, being divided into two passages, the 
prisoners can be brought to trial straight from prison without 
passing through the public streets, and can be dismissed from 
the house of justice without exciting attention. 



SAN MARCO. 

There is a tradition that, as early as the year 1550, a church 
stood on this spot, and was dedicated to St. Theodore, the first 
patron of the Republic. '* In the year 829, the body of St. 
Mark the Evangelist, which had long lain in the temple founded 
by himself at Alexandria, if we may credit the prevalent tra- 
dition, was transferred to Venice by two merchants of the latter 
city, who, in contravention of an edict issued by the late doge, 
inhibiting the supply of arms and provisions to the enemies of 
the Eastern Empire, were carrying on a clandestine commerce 
with the Egyptian ports." — HazlitL 

St. Mark then became the patron saint of Venice, and his 
remains repose, it is believed, under the high altar of the church. 
Whether there was a church or not before this time, the present 
magnificent edifice owes its origin to the advent of the sacred ■ 
relics. It is built in the shape of a Greek cross, and occupies 
all the eastern side of the Piazza. In no other building, per- 
haps, in the world has there been lavished such costly material 
as in the composition of this church. Domes, columns (500 
of marble on the outside), statues, mosaics, wondrous arches, 
altogether make up a building that might be taken for an 
architectural museum of all ages, a Mahommedan mosque, or 
what it really is, the contribution of the art of numberless 
generations in the construction of a Christian church. We can 
but point out a few of the principal objects that will interest the 
tourist. 

Over the principal entrance are the celebrated 
Four bronze horses, supposed to be the work of Lys- 
sippus, a Greek of the Isle of Chio, and designed for a tri- 
umphal car. Others maintain that they are of Roman work- 
manship, and that they surmounted trium^jhal ^x<5.Vfta. ^ 
Augustus, Nero, Trajan, and otYiets, Coxi^X.'MiJCvafc '5r:o^.^««j^>^ 
Constantinople^ and Doge DaivdoVo Aaxovi^x. ^«aJ^ \»^'eo^.«^ 
with other spoils from the East. ^a^oVoxi ^via^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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aod smt ihtBk hj wzj of the Alps to Fvis, vhere dier crovned 
tbe TrioBph^ Ardi ia the Fijce da CktohscI tfll 1S15, vbea 
die Emperor Foods I. of Austria caosed them to be sent Iksck. 
and tbej were replaced where tfaej now stand. These wonier- 
fol horses we^h each about two tons, and are of pore copper. 
Thej were once gilded. 

In die pairement of die ^estibole below is a Slab of Por- 
phyry, wbidi marks die spot where that scene in historr, so 
often qooted, and so Tarionslj described, occurred. Let Rogers 
describe it: — 

" In that temple porch 
(The brass is gone, the porplmy renuns) 
Did Baksjulossa &n^ his mande ofi. 
And, kneeling, on his neck receive the foot 
Of the prQad pootifi^ — thvs at last consoled 
For fi^ifit, disgmse, and manj an agatsh diake 
On hb stone piIIov.~ 

The fa9ade is brilliant with mosaics, amongst whidi an^ 
spedallj to be noticed the ** Embarkation " and *' Disembarka- 
tion of the bodj of St. Mark,'* and the " Last Judgment *' ; in 
the upper arches are, ** the ** Descent from the Cross,^ " Christ 
in Hades," the " Resurrection " and « Ascensim." 

The Vestibule is full of curiosities. The Tault of it has 
a series of mosaics, illustrating the histc^ of the Old Testa- 
ment, manj of them by the celebrated Francesco, and faierio 
Zucatto. 

There are three doors of metal, inlaid with silver, leading 
into the church : the one on the right hand was taken froui 
the mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople (1203); there 
are also some columns which a legend says once ornamented 
the Temple at Jerusalem ; but the legend is doubtful. 

In the centre of this vestibule is the slab (or three red slabs) 
above referred to. On the right is the Zeno Chapel, with the 
magnificent tomb of Cardinal 2^o. 

At the extreme left hand of this vestibule is the tomb of 
Daniel Manin, the President of the Republic in 1848, one of 
the pioneers of Italian liberty ; tbe friend and compatriot of 
Nicolo Tomasseo, who has so recently (May, 1874) found a 
grave in Santa Croce, Florence. It will be remembered that 
""* 9 remains of Daniel Manin were brought from Paris in 1868, 
f re-mterred in this great church— the drst which had 
vred the rite of burial here for three centanes \ wAN txv\cfc 
never forget that funeral procession oi Yiet \jt\oN^^ ^eA 
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idolized hero. The funeral gotidola was decorated with much 
taste ', the bow being surmounted by the lion of St. Mark, re- 
splendent with gold, and bearing the Venetian standard veiled 
with black crape. On both sides of the vessel, from prow to 
stem, ran transparencies, on which were painted the arms of the 
principal towns of Italy. At the stem stood two silvery colos- 
sal statues, representing the union of Italy with Venetia. Be- 
hind these two symbolical figures waved the national colours of 
Italy, At every angle rose torches and columns with cinerary 
ums. Magnificent was the funeral procession — gondola after 
gondola, draped in black, 

** steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently — by many a dome. 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 
By many a pile in more than eastern splendour. 
Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
The fronts of some, though time had shattered them. 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though the wealth within them had run o'er." 

The interior of the church is more wonderful and 
impressive than the exterior ; it is thus described by Mr. 
Ruskin : — 

" There opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form 
of a cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by many pillars 
Round the domes of its roof the light enters only through nar- 
row apertures like large stars : and here and there a ray or two 
from some far-away casement wanders into the darkness, and 
casts a narrow phosphoric stream upon the waves of marble 
that heave and fall in a thousand colours upon the fioor. What 
else there is of light is from torches or silver lamps, burning 
ceaselessly in the recessed of the chapels; the roof sheathed 
with gold, and the polished walls covered with rich alabaster, 
give back at every curve and angle some feeble gleaming to the 
fiames -, and the glories round the heads of the sculptured saints 
flash out upon us as we pass them, and sink again into gloom. 
Under foot and over head a continual succession of crowded 
imagery, one picture passing into another, as in a dream ; forms 
beautiful and terrible mixed together, dragons and serqeats*^ 
and ravening beasts of prey, arid ^\?Lce,^\A. Xivt^^ 'Ocv.'a^. vcw "^sja. 
midst of thein drink from Tunrv\i\^ \o\\xv\a[vcv&, ^^^ ''^^'^^ ^"^^^ 
vases of crystal ; the passions and iVve ^\^^s»v«^'Sk q's. Xvo.^*^-^ 
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symbolized together, and the mystery of its redemption, for the 
mazes of interwoven lines and changeful pictures lead always 
at last to the Cross, lifted and carved in every place, and upon 
every stone; sometimes with the serpent of eternity wrapt 
round it, sometimes with doves beneath its arms, and sweet 
herbage growing forth from its feet ; but conspicuous most of 
all is the great rood that crosses the church before the altar, 
raised in bright blazonry against the shadow of the apse." 

We can only call attention to the mosaics which fill the 
church, remarking that they are more brilliant and diversified 
and extensive than any that can be seen elsewhere ; as a writer 
says, *'the whole interior of the temple is draped with this 
tapestry of stone, these paintings of marblQ ; '* nor can we 
refer particularly to the wonderful marbles from all nations, 
executed in all ages, and representing every style and period of 
art. The Church of St. Mark is a marvellous museum : every 
country, where the fleet of Venice has been, has been laid under 
contribution, and the tourist will hear the professional guides 
telling the people they are conducting over the building, " This 
was from Tyre, and that from Greece, and the other from Con- 
stantinople," as he points out pillars of porphyry, jasper, or 
verd-antique. We will, however, mention some of the curiosi- 
ties in detail. Over the central door is a mosaic ot Christ, 
Mary, and St. Mark, the oldest in the church. The basin for 
holy water, of porphyry, on the right. The two pulpits of 
marble in front of the choir ; the one on the right is used for 
preaching, and here the Doges made their first public'appearance 
after election. On the Screen which separates the Choir there 
are fourteen marble statues, representing St. Mark, the Madonna, 
and the twelve Apostles, by yacobello and Pktro Paolo 
Masegne, 

The Choir is decorated with bas-reliefs in bronze, of 
incidents in the life of St. Mark, by Sansovino. On the parapet 
of the stalls are eight figures in bronze — Four Evangelists 
{Sansovino) ; Four Teachers (Caliari), The high altar is richly 
ornamented, but the famous golden altar-piece (Pala (TOro), 
wrought on plates of gold, set with pearls and precious stones, 
and adorned with pictures in enamel, is only to be seen on 
special occasions. Under the altar the body of St. Mark is said 
to rest. 

Sacristy — Bronze door (Sansovino) •, rich mosaics above 
the door by Zuccatto and others. The descent to xYvfc CXT^\.'\% 
naade from the Sacristy. From 1 569 liW i^T 1 \X. ^^^ ?\mc3fiX 
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always filled with water 5 it has now, however, been made water- 
tight, and is worth visiting. 

The Treasury of St. Mark (Tesoro di S. Marco) is 

not so rich now as it was prior to 1797, but it still retains many 
curiosities ; among them two candelabra^ by Benvenuto 
Cellini; the chair of St.^ Mark, said to have been used by the 
Evangelist at Alexandria ; the sword of the Doge Morosini ; 
and many relics which, if genuine, are sacred indeed, viz. — some 
of the blood of the Saviour in a crystal vase, a portion of the 
skull of St. John, a piece of the true Cross, etc., etc. 

The Baptistery is in the right aisle, near the principal 
entrance 5 large bronze font (1545); monument of Doge 
Andrea Dandolo, ** Petrarch's friend, and known as the first 
historian of Venice." Reliefs and statues of John Baptist, and 
the stone on which he was beheaded. The stone of the altar- 
piece was brought from Mount Tabor. 

The Zeno Chapel, with a magnificent monument to the 
Cardinal after whom it is named, and an altar in bronze. There 
are other chapels and curiosities in the church, of minor import- 
ance, which the tourist will readily find out. Above the altar 
of the Madonna in the left transept there is a very ancient 
picture of the Virgin ; it was brought from Constantinople by 
the Doge Enrico Dandolo, and is said to have been painted by 
St. Luke the Evangelist. When the church has been inspected, 
a tour round the Gallery should be made, in order to have 
a close view of the mosaics, and to get the general effects of the 
building. 

SANTA MARIE DELLA SALUTE 

{Holy Mary of the Salvation) 

Is considered by many as the next church in magnificence after 
the Church of St. Mark. It stands at the entrance of the Grand 
Canal, a noble and imposing structure, adorned in its three 
fa9ades with nearly one hundred statues ; it is surmounted with 
an elegant dome, and is approached by a flight of sixteen marble 
Steps. Venice has been subjected at various times to fearful 
visitations of the plague, and in the year 1631,60,000 of the 
inhabitants were swept away by disease. Whew tisa ^\ajigaft.^'as» 
at its height, the Doge Contanm an^ ^'fc ^^Xivax^ "^^^T^^ 
entered into a covenant to erect a memorvA v^ \y3WCiN«^ • ?s]^^ 
Virgin so soon as the plague slvo\i\d \>e sXsi^e^. ^^. ^^'^'^ 
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on the same day that the covenant was made the plague ceased^ 
and the visitor to the church will find upon the high altar a fine 
group in marble, by Lecurt representing the Virgin banishing 
the demons of the plague. 

The church was built by Baldassare Longhenay and its 
foundations were laid on 1,200,000 piles. There are many 
curiosities in the church which deserve attention. The mono- 
lith pillars around the high altar were brought from the amphi- 
theatre at Pola. The large bronze candelabrum is by Andrea 
Bresciano. On the roof behind the high altar are four paintings 
by Salviati, aud eight by Titian. The portrait of Titian is 
introduced under the guise of St. Matthew. 

In the ante-room of the sacristy is Titian's celebrated paint- 
ing of St. Mark and four Saints, which, before it was restored, 
Ruskin considered by far the best work of Titian's in Venice ; 
(it will be remembered that Titian died ot the plague in Venice 
/in 1576). In the sacristy will be found a painting considered 
by many to be the masterpiece of Tintoretto, '' The Marriage in 
Cana." Tintoretto only affixed his name to three pictures, 
one of them being the " Marriage in Cana." There are many 
Madonnas in the sacristy, and some fine ceiling paintings 
by Titian; that of the "Death of Abel" deserving special 
attention. 

There are six altars in the church, beside the high altar, all 
deserving attention 5 but the great curiosity of the church, apart 
from its own architectural magnificence, is Tintoretto's picture. 

In the oratory of the Seminario Patriarcale is the tomb of 
Sansovino, who was, it is said, a wanderer all his life, and 
whose remains have not been allowed repose since his death. 



THE FRARI 

(Or Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari) 

Was erected for the Minorite Brethren (Frati Minori, in the dia- 
lect, Frari) in 1250 — 1338, and was designed by Nicolo Pisano, 
It is the St. Paul's of Venice; or the Westminster Abbey, if SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo be accepted as the St. Paul's. 

It is buill; in the Italian- Gothic style, and contains a number 

0/ monaments of great interest. On the right hand as you 

enter is the Monument of Titian, Nv\io ^\^^ oi \.V\ft i^l%^\ie In 

-^J7^ A law had been made dui'mg tVve v^3^^^, >iN^aN- ^^ 

emains should be buried in the' cHuTcVies,b\3L\.\.Vv^\. 2\\t\v^ ^^^^ 
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bodies should be carried beyond the precincts of the city ; an 
exception, however, even in that hour of terror and anguish, 
was made in favour of Titian. His remains were borne with 
honour to the tomb, and deposited in the church of Santa Maria 
dei Frari, for which he had painted his famous '* Assumption," 
now in the Academy. 

The monument is a vast canopy, or triumphal arch, under 
which is a statue of Titian, seated, with one hand resting upon 
the Book of Art, while with the other he is represented as 
lifting the veil of Nature. Surrounding him are figures repre- 
senting Painting, Wood-carving, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
while on the wall behind him are bas-reliefs of his three greatest 
works, the *' Assumption," the ** Martyrdom of St. Lawrence," 
and the " Martyrdom of St. Peter.'* Two flying angels bear the 
simple inscription — 

''TiTIANO FeRDINANDUS I., MDCCCLII." 

Immediately opposite is the 

Monument of Canova. Only the heart of this great 
master is buried here 5 his body rests in his native village of 
Passagnano, near Bassano, while his right hand is preseri^ed in 
the Academy of Arts. The design of this monument was 
Canova's own, and was originally intended for Titian, but was 
used for the Archduchess Christina of Austria, and may be seen 
in the church of the Augustines at Vienna. Canova's monu- 
ment was executed by his pupils, Rinaldo Rinaldi, Ferrari, 
Martini, and Bosa. It represents a pyramid of Carrara marble, 
in the centre of which are doors opening into a tomb with 
figures of Religion, Art, and Grenius, entering in funeral pro- 
cession. It is a striking monument 5 but whether in good taste 
or not, let those who visit it decide. Ruskin styles it *' intoler- 
able in afifectation, ridiculous in conception.'' 

The inscription is simply — 

"Hic Canova." 

He died in Venice in 182-2, aged 6^^ and left behind him 
over 160 noble works. 

''Europe — the world — ^has but one Canova." — Byron. 

Other interesting objects in the chuteVi. CL^"«\\sv^xv^\\ss^ "i^. 
the \eh, after the monument ol Titian, 2\\At-^\^cfc, ^\^^^\^nss^ 
of the Virgin^ monument to AYmetXeo d'^s\fc, ^^^tvrx^^^^ "^^^ 
Republic ; third altar, a statue ot ^\. ^eTOTC^e, >orj AVes^^ 
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Fittoria, said to be a portrait of Titian in his old age ; fourth 
altar, Martyrdom of St. Catherine^ by Palma Giovane. • 

In the transept to the right, monument of Jacopo Marcello, 
1484. 

A fine altar-piece in four sections by Bartolommeo Fivarini, 
1482. 

Sacristy, magnificent shrine by Francesco Penso. 

Altar-piece in three sections, by Giovanni Bellini, 

In the chapel of the high altar is the monument of the un- 
fortunate Doge, Francesco Foscari, on the right, and of Doge 
Nicolo Tron on the left. 

The story of Foscari is so well known in Byron's tragedy 
that only a brief historical notice, condensed from the " Story 
of Italy," need be inserted here. 

Doge Francesco Foscari had * distinguished himself as an 
able general in his youth, and to extreme old age was a power- 
ful ruler, and held in high esteem, but his latter days were full 
of sorrow 3 his family troubles and sad end make a touching 
story. His son Giacopo was accused of ^* having received pre- 
sents from foreign princes," especially from the Duke of Milan, 
and was brought to trial before the Council of Ten. He was 
tortured on the rack and pronounced guilty 3 the Doge, in spite 
of his paternal anguish, having to pronounce his sentence of 
banishment. Napoli di Romania was to be the place of his 
exile, but he fell ill at Treviso, and was permitted to remain 
there, but not to quit it on pain of death. 

Some years after this, Donato, a senator, was returning home 
late one evening, when he was murdered at his own door, and 
suspicion fell on Giacopo, his man-servant having been seen in 
the city on the night of the murder. He was sought out and 
tortured, but had nothing to confess. 

The Council then sent for young Foscari from Treviso, and 
put him on the rack, but drew nothing from him but the con- 
stant assurance of his innocence. The Council therefore, not 
finding sufficient cause for putting him to death, banished him 
for life to Candia. 

From this place of exile the unfortunate prisoner continually 

wrote to his friends, entreating them to get his sentence reversed. 

One of these letters he foolishly addressed to the Duke of Milan. 

T/f/^ was treasonable in a Venetian ; an enemy carried it to the 

Council of Ten, and Foscari was aga\n \)tow^\. Vjeiox^ Vds. 

judffes, who sentenced him to receive tViitty stac\v^s. 

-^Gtngr asked, between the intervals o€ tke stta^^^^^o^ ^\ia\. 
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induced him to write to the Duke, he replied that he thought if 
the letter miscarried he should be brought to Venice^ and he 
would gladly undergo all the torture once more to be near liis 
beloved family. 

This affecting confession only made his judges more bitter, 
and they sentenced him to be kept in close captivity for a year. 
They granted him, however, a farewell interview with his 
family, but only in their presence. 

When the aged Doge, his venerable wife, Giacopo's wife and 
four children, were brought into the council-room, Giacopo fell 
at his father's feet, weeping in agony of mind and racked limbs, 
and cried, *' O my lord ! my father, plead for me, that I may 
remain at home ; " and the heart-stricken father replied, " Obey 
what thy country commands, and seek nothing else." After 
tenderly embracing them all he was hurried to the vessel which 
was to convey him to Candia. No sooner had they started, than 
Erizzo, a Venetian nobleman, on his dying bed, acknowledged 
that he had murdered Donato. But the confession came too late 5 
heart-broken and hopeless. Giacopo died on reaching his prison. 

Francesco Foscari had twice sought to abdicate, but the 
Senate would not accept his resignation. But through the 
machinations of his enemy Loredano (who wished to add this 
pang to the agony of the old man's parting with his son), a 
deputation was sent requesting the Doge to abdicate. They 
assigned him a pension, and commanded him to leave the 
ducal palace in eight days. On hearing the decree, Foscari 
remarked, ** I never foresaw that my old age would be preju- 
dicial to the State; however, the decree is passed, and 1 yield 
to it." But it was too much. The next day, hearing the bell of 
St. Mark's announce the election of his successor, his agitation 
was so great that it caused the rupture of a blood-vessel, and 
almost instant death ensued. 

Titian's great picture, *' The Assumption," formerly hung in 
this church, and its place is now occupied by Salviati's pictuie 
of the same subject. 

The stalls of the choir are of inlaid woodwork, by 
Marco da Ficenza. 

In the adjoining chapels should be noticed — 

Chapel 5. Madonna and Saints . . Bernardino Licinio, 

C napel 6. Tomb of Gene ral Trevlsatvo . QjA^'^^ ?^xa.^ ^ ^a^s'?^^ 
and coloured wood. Statue of JoVvn \.\ie 'fta^XX'sX,'^! Ti^uaX-tW^^ 

Chapel J, St. Ambrose and Saints ^ • c, 

Vxvarmi ^t.^ Marco B^o.xV.>. 
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In the left transept, monument to Generossa Orsini, wife 
of Maffeo Zen. Altar-piece in three sections, by B. yivarini. 

In the left side aisle, Chapel of St. Peter, with statue of John 
the Baptist, by Sansovino ; monument of line oriental marble to 
Jacopo Pesaro, 1547 5 over it an altar-piece, much admired, by 
Titian. 

Next the gorgeous monument to the Doge Giovanni Pesaro ; 
a work which has been ridiculed and praised by turns. A 
writer says this monument "will attract attention for its 
unique^ its grotesque design, and for nothing besides. It is 
that of the Doge Pesaro, who died in 1660, from the effects of 
a fall down one of the secret staircases of the Ducal Palace. He 
reigned but three years, and his pompous tomb presents one of 
the numerous instances at Venice^ wherein the monument of 
the prince seems imposing and splendid, in exact ratio to the 
brevity and insignificance of his administration. The ponderous 
mausoleum presses with crushing weight on the shoulders of 
two unhappy negroes, black as the blackest marble can make 
them ; thtrir sable knees bursting through their white drawers, 
in their desperate efforts to sustain their burden. In the centre 
of the monument, above all, complacently sits the marble Doge; 
.and on each side of him is a broozc skeleton bearing a scroll, 
and a dragon bearing an urn ! Another figure is ,at the same 
time offering the Doge a crown, which he is very modestly 
declining ! '* 

In a monastery adjoining the church of the Frari are the 
archives, one of the largest collections in the world 5 there 
are 14,000,000 documents, dating from 883 to our own day. 

The building contains 400 rooms, 300 of which are filled 
with these historical treasures. 
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The Church of Saints John and Paul is the Pantheon of 
Venice. It was commenced in 1240, and completed in 1430, 
and is supposed to have been designed by Nicolo Pisano. It 
was here that the Doges of Venice found their last resting- 
place^ to which they were usually attended by the whole 
Senate, 

Jn the right aisle of nave, 

Tomb of Doge Pietro Mocenigo (14'/ 6) » W\\3ti ^^\.efcXi ?X^\.\i^^ 
RT the Z^omdardi. 
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Tomb of Admiral Girolamo Canal (1535). 

Pyramid tomb of the painter Melchior Lanza. 

Tomb of Marc Antonio Bragadino^ the champion and martyr 
of Cyprus, who was flayed alive by the Turks. His skin was 
carried off as a trophy to Constantinople. After it had been 
stuffed with hay, and carried through the city, it was ransomed 
by his family at a great cost, and is buried here in an urn. 

Altar-piece (very fine) . . Bellini, Fivarini, or Carpaccio. 

Over doors, Tombs of the Valier family, rich in 
statues and reliefs. In the chapel below, St. 
Hyacinth crossing a river . . Leandro Bassano. 

Transept to the right. 

St. Augustine (5. Vivarini), Tomb of Nicolo Orsini, 
wooden equestrian statue. 

Altar-piece — San Antonio dispensing alms . Lorenzo Lotto, 

Fine painted glass window .... 5. Vivarini, 

Altar-piece — Christ, St. Andrew, St. Paul . Rocco Marconi. 

In the Choir there are several chapels, and some magnifi- 
cent tombs^ particularly 

Tomb of Michele Morosini (Gothic). 

Tomb of Leonardo Loredano „ 

Tomb of Andrea Vendramin (Renaissance). 

Alessandro Leopardi, 

Opinions differ considerably as to the merits of the last tomb 
as a work of art, and also of Vendramin as a man and a Doge. 
The following is from Ruskin : — 

** In the choir of the same church (SS. Giov. e Paolo) is 
another tomb, that of the Doge Andrea Vendramin. This 
Doge died in 1478, after a short reign of two years, the most 
disastrous in the annals of Venice. He died of a pestilence 
which followed the ravages of the Turks, carried to the shores 
of the lagoons. He died, leaving Venice disgraced by sea and 
land, with the smoke of hostile devastation rising in the blue 
distance of Friuli ; and then was raised to him the most costly 
tomb ever bestowed on her monarchs." 

Ruskin objects to this monument on various grounds, but 
the tone of the objections will be gathered from the sentence 
with which he sums up the matter : " But now, reader, comes 
the very gist and point of the whole matter. This lying monii- 
ment to a dishonoured doge, this culmxnaixtig ^T\A.ft ^j \.\v& "^^tvnixs- 
safice art of Venice^ is at least veTac\o\xs/\l mTio^\Ti^^^^^^^ 
testimony to the character oi \ts scxA^Vot. V^^^^'^.X^-sw^^^^ 
from Venice for forgery in 148^ ?' 
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Tomb of Marco Conaro (Gothic). 

In the Chapel of the Trinity is the Sarcophagus of Andrea 
Morosini. 

Fine altar-piece — The Holy Trinity, by L, Bassano. 

In the left transept is a marble group representing 
Vittore Capello receiving the staff of command. He was 
defeated at Negroponte, and died of grief in consequence. 

The Chapel of the Rosary was the gem of this wonder- 
ful church 5 it is now a mass of ruins, blackened and charred by 
fire. It was destroyed in 1867, and with it the most valuable 
paintings contained in the church, which had been deposited in 
the chapel during repairs. Amongst them TitiarCs celebrated 
San Pietro Martire, his finest work ; and Bellim's Madonna. 
The remains of marble reliefs by Canova and other artists 
deserve special notice. 

Continuing in the transept — 

Tomb of Agnes and Ursula Venier (141 1). 

Equestrian Statue of Leonardo da Prato. 

In the left side nave, Painting on wall, 
The Crucifixion Tin to? et to. 

Above door of sacristy, busts of Titian, and elder and 
younger Palma. 

Tomb of Doge Pasquale Malipiero (Renaissance, i ^62). 

Tomb of senator G. B. Bonzio. 

Tomb of Doge Tomasseo Mocenigo. 

Tomb of Nicolo Marcello. 

Altar-piece — S. Pietro Martire (a copy of Titian's picture 
destroyed in the Chapel of the Rosary), presented by Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Tomb of Doge Giovanni Mocenigo, and other tombs 
belonging to the same family. 

The visitor who is staying a long time in Venice will find 
a great deal of pleasant material for " reading up " in this 
church. 

Close beside this church is the Scuola di S. Marco, 
built by the Lombardi, celebrated for its fa9ade ; the building 
is now used as an hospital. 

In the Campo is the equestrian monument of Colleoni, a 
general of the Republic, who is said to have been the first to 
age jf^e/d pieces in warfare, a. d. 1475. 
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DEL SANTISSIMO REDENTORE, 

(The Church of the Most Holy Redeemer) 

During the great plague of 1557, the Doge Mocenigo and 
the Patriarch Trevisano vowed that they would build a church. 
The plague ceased, and at once the aid of Palladio was called 
in. The result was this masterpiece of his art. The whole 
event is celebrated to this day by a festival called the Sagra d^il 
Redentore, when two bridges of boats are thrown over the canal, 
to make access easy ; and services are then held in the church : 
festivities on the water, musical processions, and other enter- 
tainments, occupy the rest of the day. 

In the interior observe on the right — 

Chapel I. Birth of Christ . . . . F. Bassano, 

2. Baptism of Christ Carletto Cagliari. 

3. Scourging of Christ . . Tintoretto. 
. On the left — 

Chapel 4. Descent from the Cross . Falma Giovane. 

5. Resurrection of Christ . F. Bassano, 

6. Ascension of Christ . Tintoretto. 
The finest works in the church are three Madonnas in 

the sacristy ...... Guyvanni Bellini, 

S. GIORGIO MAGGIORE. 

(On the Island opposite the Piazzetta.) 

This church was commenced in 1565 by Andrea Palladio^ 
and was completed in 1610 by Scamozzi, The interior is a 
Latin cross. The first altar-piece on the right has a Nativity by 
yacopo Bassano, 

3rd and 4th altars — 

A Martyrdom, and Coronation of the Virgin . Tintoretto, 

High Altar. — Fall of Manna (" one of Tintoretto's most 
remarkable landscapes*' (Ruskin), and 

The Last Supper Tintoretto. 

There is a fine bronze group over the high altar, representing 
God the Father seated on a gilded globe supported by the 
Evangelists. 

The Choir Stalls, forty-eight m nwiDXi^t^ ^:t^ n wj X^^^*?^ 
tHulj and represent the legends ol St. 'Beiie^xcX.— "^^^ ^\ Ap. 
work of the serenteenth century . . . Alherto ^ ^tu\» 
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On the right of the choir is the Tomb of the Doge Domen'co 
Michiel^ the conqueror of Jaffa and Tyre, and the isles of the 
Archipelago, who died in 1129. On his return, the Doge, 
having, " like so many of his predecessors, formed a wish to 
pass the remainder of his days in the privacy of the cloister, 
expressed an intention to abdicate^ he had selected as the 
place of his retirement the abbey of San Giorgio Maggiore, 
which, it will be remembered, had been founded a century and 
a half before, by the monk Morosini. Michiel survived his 
pious resolution, however, only a few months 5 the vaults of San 
Giorgio were opened to receive his remains, and on his tomb 
the Venetians wrote with pride and truth — Terror Grcecorum 
jacet hie (1128)." 
On the left- 
Resurrection of Christ Tintoretto, 

Martyrdom of St. Stephen .... Ibid. 

Statue of Madonna and Child . . . G. Campagna. 
Martyrdom of St, Lucia .... L. Bassano. 

Tombs of the Doges Leonardo Donato (1612) and Marc 
Antonio Memmo (1616). 

No one must omit to ascend the Campanile, which is 
easy to mount, and amply repays the trouble. The view is not, 
perhaps, finer than that from the Campanile in the Piazza, but 
it commands a better view of the islands of the Lagoons, and 
of places which cannot so well be seen from its opposite neigh- 
bour. 

S. SEBASTIANO. 

Built 1506. This church is sacred to the memory of Paul 
Cagliari, better known as Paolo Veronese. 

The first works of this great master which attracted any 
attention after his settlement in Venice were those executed for 
the church of San Sebastiano. 

From that time forth his fame was established -, and when 
he died in Venice, no place could be found more suitable for his 
^^tomb than the scene of his early labours, 
^ft In the church have hung for many generations some of his 
^Kthoicest works. 
V The tomb of Veronese bears th\s mscn^Uon *. — 

^^/5»ife Caliaro Veronesi pictori, naturtB (lemulo, arlis mxTacuVo 
^persHiefaHs^fama vicluro:^ 
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There are many objects of interest in the church— 
. Altar — right hand. 

St. Nicholas Titian, 

Painted in his 86th year, 
ir. Madonna and Child P. Veronese, 

III. Marble Group/ Madonna and Child Tommasso da Lugano. 

IV. Crucifixion P, Veronese, 

A handsome monument to Bishop Podocataro Sansovino, 
The chapel of the high altar is adorned entirely by paintings 

of Paolo Veronese. 

Notice specially on the wall, right and left. Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, and of SS. Mark and Marcellinus. 

ITie ceilings in the sacristy are said to have been the first 
pictures executed by Veronese in Venice, when he was only 
twenty-four years of age. 

The ceilings in the church represent illustrations of the history 
of Esther, also by him, and are the works which first brought 
him into notoriety. 

SAN SALVATORE. 

This magnificent church, stamped with the genius of Tullio 
Lombardo, Sansovino, Scamozzi, and others, is under repair, and 
the pictures have been removed to the Academy. It will be 
enough, therefore, to say that the church contains some rich 
treasures, and remarkable tombs and remains. 

The finest tomb is that of the Doge Francesco Venier. 
Here also are buried Andrea Dolphin and his wife (1602) ; 
Catherine Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus (1580), who is represented 
as " offering the crown of her island kingdom to the Doge — 
albeit in very sooth an offer more compulsory on the part of the 
spirited sovereign than spontaneous ; ** Doges Lorenzo and 
Girolami Priuli (1556 — 1557). 

S. MARIA FORMOSA. 

Cruciform Church, built 1492 j fa9ade has 
statue of General Vicenzo Capello . Domenico da Salb. 

The best picture in the church is that over 
the first altar (right), St. Barbara and Saints . Palma Vecchio. 

Second altar, St. Anna and St. Joachim . fi> FlijaTv.m* 

Third aJtar, Miter Dolorosa . . . "PoXma Ca\wi^"«v.«.« 

It was from this church, say some, aXOcLWS.^ cjCsNet%\^ "^^ 
plot at San Pietro di Castello (p. 163^, xV^X.X^e^rA^'^.o^^^^^^ 
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were captured. *' It was an ancient annual usage for twelve 
poor virgins, endowed by the State, to be united to their lovers 
on St. Mary's Eve, in the Church of St. Peter the Apostle, at 
Olivolo. On this auspicious day the parents, friends, and kins- 
folk of the betrothed used to assemble betimes on that island, 
and from an early hour barks gaily decorated with flowers and 
streamers might be seen gliding along the canals, bearing the 
happy couples, their dowers and marriage presents, to St. Peter's. 
On one of these occasions, a band of Corsairs from Trieste 
pounced upon them as they stood at the altar, bore them sense- 
less to their barks, and set sail for Trieste. The Doge sum- 
moned the people to arms, and a body of trunkmakers in the 
parish of S. Maria Formosa rushed to the rescue, overtook the 
delinquents, and inflicted a terrible retribution. The brides 
came back to Olivolo with all their treasure, and from that time 
forth for centuries, every year, a procession of young virgins, 
attended by the Doge and clergy, paid a visit of ceremony to 
the parish of Santa Maria Formosa, where they received an 
hospitable welcome from the trunkmakers." — Hazlitfs History 
of Venice, 

S. FRANCESCO DELLA VIGNA, 

Occupying the site of an ancient vineyard, whence its name is 
derived. 

The fagade is by Palladio, The interior after a design by 
Sansovino, The two statues in the exterior are Moses and St. 
Paul, by Aspetti, 

In the interior of the church notice — 
Statuettes in bronze, St. John Baptist and St. 
Francis, on basins for holy water . . , A. Yittoria. 

There are seventeen chapels, some of them profusely orna- 
mented with various coloured marbles. 

In the fourth chapel, altar-piece. Resurrection 

of Christ P. Veronese, 

High altar. Tombs of the Gritti family. To the left, tomb 
of Doge Andrea Gritti, *'a sage, brave, and astute old Doge." 

The Capella GiUStiniani, to the left of the high altar, 

is full of magnificent sculpture (15th century), considered to be 

some of the finest in Venice. The subjects are (altar-piece) St. 

Jerome, MichatX the Archangel, St. Agnes. Left, St. Anthony 

of Padua, St James, Above, Madonna and Ati^ds. Parapet, 

J^e Last Judgment. The sides of the cViape\, Yovit ^n^cv^'^x^v^, 

twelve Prophets. 
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In the Capella Santa — Altar-piece, Madonna 
and Child, with Four Saints . . . . G. BeUini. 

Sacristy. Altar-piece, curious, Jacobello del 
Fiore. Over pulpit, God the Father and Son . G. Santacroce. 

In the chapels to the left — 

Chapel I. Altar-piece, Madonna and Saints . P, Veronese. 

2. „ „ ,, . G. Salviati. 

3. Tombs of the Doge and Family Sagredo (1676). 

4. Three statues , . , , A. Fiitoria. 

GLI SCALZI. 

(Close by the Railway.) 

This church belongs to the Bare-footed Friars, and is a 
marvel of profuse and sumptuous decoration. Like the church 
of the Jesuits, it is, from roof to floor, one magnificent mass of 
marble, and one gets bewildered with gazing upon its many- 
coloured altars, which are composed of every variety of costly 
marble, precious stones, and mosaics. 

Many patrician families have their tombs here ; but there 
are few other objects of particular interest in the church, except 
the tomb of the last Doge, Lodovico Manin, who was buried 
here in 1802. 

There is a fine picture. The Madonna, by Bellini, behind the 
high altar. 

No one should omit to visit this church, as it is a curiosity 
such as can only be seen in Venice. 

SANTA MARIA ZOBENIGO. 

The church is a memorial to the Barbaro family, whose 
statues adorn the fa9ade, together with many geographical 
problems and pictures of sea-fights. 

The church contains one good Tintoretto of Christ with SS. 
Justina and Augustine. 

' S. GIACOMO Dl RIALTO. 

A curious little church in the Piazza di Rialto. " It will surely 
not be left un visited on this ground, if on no other ^tival\V.^^2ccA& 
on the site, and still retains the nsLTCve, ol xJcvfc ^\^\. ^>»x^ ^^^=^ 
buih on that Rialto, which formed the Ti\xc\^viso^Va.\.\sjt^^^^^^'^> 
and became afterwards the mart oi hex tIveT^^.'o^^•^ 
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S. GIOVANNI ELEMOSINARIO. 

Not of great interest. The campanile adjoining it is fine. 

Contains — S. Giovanni giving alms . . . Titian, 

Three Saints ....... Pordenone. 

Madonna and three Saints .... BorAfazio. 

SAN GIOBBE. 

Canareggio. This church has special interest for the 
architect, both in its external and internal arrangements and 
adornments, containing some fine exaiiiples of the architecture 
of the 15th century. The pictures in this church are not 
remarkable^ although attention should be given to the portrait 
of the Doge Cristoforo Moro^ by Giovanni Bellini, 

The tomb of this Doge is in the church. 

S. ROCCO, 

Built 1490, is remarkable more for what it contains than 
in itself. There are many pictures in it by Tintoretto : amongst 
them the Miracle at Bethesda, the Annunciation^ and two 
scenes in the life of San Rocco. 

The high altar is richly decorated, and contains, it is said, 
the body 01 the Saint .... S cuo la di S. Rocco, 

S. PANTALEONE, 

Built 1668. An unimportant church, but containing a picture 
of the Saint working a miracle ... P. Veronese, 

The Coronation of the Virgin 

Giovanni and Antonio da Murano. 

And specially deserving notice, a Burial of Christ in high 
relief (1444). 

CHURCH OF THE JESUITS. 

{La Chiesa Z)e' Gesuiti,) 

Built in the years 1715-30 by Domenico Rossi, the cost having 

been defrayed by alms collected by the order. This is one of 

the most curious churches in the world. On entering you are 

under the impression that it is lined throughout with a chintz 

somewhat faded, through which runs a paXXetti m ^e.^xi, Xwi. 

notice the pulpit with heavy curtains aioxxud. \X. oi ^^i^ ^^xaa 
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material^ and the altar-steps covered with a carpet made to 
match. But a nearer glance shows you the whole is marble : 
from floor to ceiling, from entrance to altar, all is white 
marble and the ''green pattern" is nothing less than verd- 
antique. 

The Jxigh. altar is rich with costly marbles. Ten solid 
columns of verd-antique sustain the baldacchino, while the 
tabernacle is of lapis-lazuli ; " the carpet " before the altar is a 
rich marble mosaic. Upon the altar is a representation of God 
the Father and the Son^ upon a marble globe. 

The principal monuments are — To the right of high altar, 
tomb of Orazio Faraese (1654) ; to the left, tomb of the Doge 
Pasquale Cicogna. It was he who replaced the old Rialto 
bridge of wood by the bridge of marble which now adorns the 
Grand Canal. 

Sacristy. Finding of the Cross . Palma Giovane. 

Altar-piece, Madonna and Saints .... Ibid. 

Circumcision of Christ .... Tintoretto. 

In the left transept, altar-piece. Assumption 

of the Virgin Hid, 

Near the main entrance (left) is the Martyr- 
dom of St. Lawrence Titian. 

This picture was at the Louvre from 1797 to 18 15. 



SAN ZACCARIA. 

Built 14,56-1515. Over the door, statue of 

the Patron Saint, by . . . . i4. Vittoria, 

Among objects of interest in this church should be noticed, 
the large pictures covering the walls of the nave, represent- 
ing scenes in the history of the church. 

Altar-piece i. Madonna and Saints . Palma Vecchio. 

„ 2. S. Zaccaria . . . Palma Giovane. 

In the chapel of San Tarasio, three richly 
carved wood altars and old paintings 
by the Vivarini of Murano. 

Behind high altar. The Circumcision . • G. Bellini. 

Beside the door of sacristy. Tomb o? K,N\\X.Qtva., 
Last altar. Madonna enthroned, a\id ^2^\i\& ^j ^. ^^"^w^- 
(Oae of the pictures taken to Paris and t^slote^d. va.^"^^^^ 
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8. MARIA DELL' ORTO. 

The fagade was built by Pietro Lomhardo, and has recently 
been restored. The Twelve Apostles in the niches are said to 
be the work of Bartolommeo Buono. 

The Campanile is of elegant design and workmanship. 
There are a number of fine pictures in this church, the most 
remarkable being the Last Judgment : a curious representation^ 
and a great work as regards size (60 by 30 feet) . Tintoretto. 

In the right nave, the first altar-piece^ John the Baptist and 
other Saints dm a da Conegliano. 

Third altar^ Statue of Madonna .... Sansovino. 

Between tliis and next altar^ Monument of Hieronymus 
Caraccio (1657). 

Above sacristy. Virgin and Child . .Giov. de Sanctis, 

In the sacristy^ Portraits of Saints. 

To the right of the high altar is the tomb of Tintoretto. 

Tintoretto, or Tintoret, was born in Venice in 15 12. His 
real name was Jacopo Robusti, Tintoretto being a nickname, 
signifying the little dyer, in allusion to the trade of his father. 
He was a pupil in the school of Titian, from which it is stated 
he was expelled, as his taste for art seemed of a doubtful order. 
Tradition says that when he set up a school of bis own, he in- 
scribed over the door this modest declaration : — " The drawing 
of Michael Angelo, and the colouring of Titian." 

He worked with tremendous energy, and coloured miles of 
canvas ; but to three pictures only did he aflSx his name — The 
" Crucifixion," and the *' Miracle of the Slave," in the church 
of St. Roch, Venice ; the other, the '* Marriage at Cana," in the 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute (p. 147). 

On the left of the choir, St. Stephen and Saints, by Palma 
Vecchio, 

In the Contarini* Chapel, the altar-piece, repre^nting the 
Miracles of St. Agnes, is by Tintoretto. 

Six busts of Contarini family, two by A. Fittoria. 

8. GIOVANNI CRISOSTOMO. 

Renaissance, 1485. 

Tlie special objects of attraction m iVia cYixaOo. 2l^ le^ . Ot^ 
^^^ r/^ht &8t alt^r. Three Samts . . Glovoam Bellxm. 
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High altar^ S. Chrysostom and Saints SebasHano del Plomho. 
(Probably designed by Giorgione,) 

Last altar but one, on the left, Coronation of Virgin, Christ 
and Twelve Apostles, fine bas-reliefs by . . Tullio Lombardo. 

8. MARIA DEI MIRACOLI. 

This church was built by Pietro Lombardo, and has a mag- 
nificent facade of marble. At present the fagade is all that can 
be seen, as the church is under repair, and its restoration will not 
be complete for some years. 

SAN GIULIANO. 

Built 1553. Fa9ade by Sansovino, Contains — 
The Body of the Saviour borne by Angels . Paul Veronese. 
Coronation of the Virgin . . Oirolamo Santacroce, 

In the chapel of the sacrament is the famous marble group 
of 

The Dead Saviour supported by Angels, Girolamo Oampagna. 
Notice also the Last Supper ... P. Veronese. 

The Agony in Gethsemane . Palma Giovane, 

Madonna and Saints Boccaccino da Cremona. 

SAN PIETRO Dl CASTELLO. 

Until the year 1807, this was the cathedral church of the 
city, and the adjacent Barracks was the seat of the Patriarchs. 
It is of vast size, and was designed by Palladio in 1557. The 
Campanile is rather out of the perpendicular ; it dates from 
1474. It was from this old church, say some authorities, that 
the " Brides of Venice '* were carried away (see p. 158) by the 
Istrian Corsairs. 

There are only a few objects of interest now in the church, 
the principal being an antique marble throne, said to be the chair 
of St. Peter. It was brought from Antioch, but the inscrip- 
tions upon it, of verses from the Koran, have given the impres- 
sion that it was the throne of a Mahomedan monarch. 

An altar-piece — SS. Peter, Paul, and John . P, Veronese. 

Vendramin Chapel, rich in marbles, V>\xlTin\.vQ.^^\a^fc. 

All Saints' Chapel— A Mosaic oi Y2ii2L^v&fc . T^uccav^ 

The Church of S. Pietro was teWAlm i6a\- 
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SAN GIOVANNI IN BRAQORA 

A very old church, hut rehuilt in 1728. It has a nave and two 
aisles, adorned with paintings. Amongst them — 

Right-hand chapel — Madonna and Child . G. Bellini, 

Altar-piece — SS. Andrew, Jerome, and Martin A, Vivarinu 

Last Supper Bordone. 

Before the altar of the Madonna — 

Christ appearing before Pilate . . Palma Giovane, 

And a few paintings by . • • . £. Fivarini. 

8. GIORGIO DEGLI 8GHIAV0NI. 

The Renaissance fagade is handsome. Above the door — 
St. George on horseback .... Pietro da Said, 
In the interior (right) there are three pictures by Carpaccio^ 

representing — 

St. Jerome in his cell — St. Jerome and the Lion — Death of 

St. Jerome. 

There are other pictures by the same artist. 

Jesus in the house of the Pharisee — Jesus on the Mount of 

Olives — St. Tryphon — Scenes in the Life of St. George (who 

was the patron saint of the lay- Brotherhood of the Dalmatians, 

for whom the church was built.) 

SAN 8TEFAN0, 

An interesting building of Central-Gothic, the best ecclesiastical 
example in Venice. It was built in the fourteenth century. 
In the sacristy, Statues SS. John the Baptist and Anthony of 
Padua Pietro Lombardo. 

High altar adorned with Florentine mosaics ', marble statues, 
Apostles, Evangelists, and Fathers of the Church. 

Two bronze candelabra (1577) . . . j4, Fittoria. 

There is a tradition that when Luther was on his way to 
Rome, he lodged in the cloisters adjoining the church, and 
celebiated mass at this altar. 

The principal toixibs of note are those of Suriano, a 
physician (15 11). 

In the centre of the church, a marble slab marks the last 
resting-place of the celebr<»ted Doge Ytaxice^co 'NVoxo^vca (^^^ 
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The cloister adjoining the church was onco remarkable 
for its frescoes by Pordenone, tew traces of which remain. These 
traces, however, have an interest from the fact that *' between 
Titian and Pordenone there existed not only rivalry, but a per- 
sonal hatred so bitter that Pordenone affected to think his life 
in danger, and when at Venice painted with his shield and 
poniard lying beside him." In this way were the frescoes in 
the cloister painted. 

THE GRAND CANAL. 

(Canal Grande = Canalazzo,) 

The Grand Canal is nearly two miles long, serpentine in 
shape, and intersects the city from north-west to south-east. 
It is the main '^ street " of the city, which it divides into two 
unequal parts. From one end to the other, houses, palaces, 
public buildings, and churches rise out of the water. Innu- 
merable gondolas glide hither and thither, and here in fashion- 
able hours the aristocracy of Venice resort. It is to Venice 
what Hyde Park is to London, and a row in the gondola cor- 
responds to a drive in other cities; the Grand Canal being 
the principal resort for those who drive, while the Piazza San 
Marco is the place for promenade. 

As long as the tourist remains in Venice he will never tire 
of the Grand Canal. We recommend a first tour of the Canal 
in order to study the general effect of this wonderful scene, 
reserving for another occasion an examination oi the magnificent 
edifices m detail. It should be seen in the daytime, when alive 
with traffic, and also by night, especially if the moon and stars 
are bright. Every palace has a history, legend, or romance 
attached to it ; and as the gondolier calls out the names of the 
places passed, a flood of memories will be recalled by the 
student of Venetian history. 

Starting from the Piazzetta, we have the Island of Giudecca 
on the left, and the Grardens of the Palace on our right. We 
shall only point out the objects of principal interest, and leave 
the gondolier to do the rest. 

Left^ Right. 

Maritime Custom House (Do- Palazzo G\\i?x!YK^ta. Cic3j^<c^ Vsnxx- 
^onadiMare), At the separation teenlYi ce;titv\rj. '^on* -^asft^ "^s* 

of Giudecca. horn Grand Canal. HoleV "Emio^^ 

BuUt 1676, by Giuseppe Benonu 
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Left. 

A low building, so designed as 
not to damage effect of neigh- 
bouring church. A statue of 
Fortuna is a vane above a gilded 
copper ball, forming the summit 
of the tower. 

Seminario Fatriarcale [Archi- 
episcopal EccUsiastical Seminary), 
with a museum of statuary, archi- 
tectual remains from monasteries, 
coins, etc. ; and a small picture 
gallery, Manfredini, with a pic- 
ture attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci 

S. Maria della Salute. See 
page 147. 



Palazzo Dario-AngaranL Fifteenth 
century. School of the Lomhardi, 



Palazzo Vernier. Incomplete. 



Palazzo Da Mula. Fifteenth cen- 
tury. Pointed style. 

Palazzo Loredan. Much ad- 
mired. 



Right. 
Palazzo Emo-Treves. Only interest- 
ing from the fact that it contains 
Canova's last work. ** Hector and 
Ajax/* (One franc.) 



Palazzo ZucheUL Now used as an 
hoteL 

Palazzo Michele. 

Palazzo Contarini-Fasan. ' Fif- 
teenth century, Gothic, rich fa- 
cade. 

Palazzo Ferro. Gothic, fifteenth 
century. Now the Hotel New 
York. 

Palazzo Gritti. Salviati*s Glass 
Manufactory. 

Palazzo Comer della Ga' 
Grande. Renaissance. Built 
by Sansovino, 1532. Used as 
Prefecture. 



Palazzo Balbi Valier. Seventeenth Palazzo Barbaro. 
century. 

Palazzo Manzoni. Style of the Palazzo Gavalli. Renaissance- 
Lombardi. **Its warm yellow Gothic. The property of Baron 

marbles are magnificent" Francetti. Newly restored. 

(Here the Iron Bridge built in 1854 crosses the Canal.) 
Campo della Carit&. Campo S. Vitale. 

Academy of the Fine Arts. 

•^ ^?® '^^' Pormerly Church 
^"^^.^Toister of S. Maria deUa 
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Lbft. 

Palazzi Contaiini degli Scrigni. 
Fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Builthy Scamozzi, English Church 
service here. 

Palazzo Rezzonico. A magnificent 
edifice. Builders, Longhena and 
Massari, 

Palazzi Giustiniani. Fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Palazzo Foscsui, '* where as guests 
of the Republic have sojourned 
Francis and Henry of France, 
King and Queen of Poland, Em- 
peror Frederick, Casimir of Hun- 
gary, and a host of others." 
"The noblest example in Venice 
of the fifteenth century Gothic." 
It is now used as a School of Com- 
merce. It overlooks the course 
of the once celebrated Regatta. 

Palazzo Balbi. Renaissance. Ar- 
chitect, A, VUtoria, (From win- 
dows Napoleon I. and Josephine 
often witnessed aquatic sports.) 

Palazzi Grimani, Persico, Tiepolo. 

Palazzo Pisani. Venetian Gothic, 
fourteenth century. Its celebrated 
picture, ** The family of Darius," 
the souvenir of Paolo Veronese, 
was sold, in 1857, for 300,000 
francs, and is now in England. 

Palazzo Barbarigo della Terrazza. 
A celebrated collection of paint- 
ings was once here, including 
many of Titian's best, but they 
were much iiijured by damp, and 
in 1850 were sold to the Emperor 
of Russia. 



Right. 

Palazzo Giustiniani-Lolin. Seven- 
teenth century. Built by Lon- 
ghena. Now used as an hotel. 

Palazzo Malipiero. Renaissance. 
Seventeenth century. 

Palazzo Grassi. Eighteenth century. 



Palazzo Contarini delle Figure, 
Early Renaissance, 1504. 



Palazzi Mocenigo. In the middle 
palace of the three Lord Byron 
Uved, and wrote "Beppo," 
"Don Juan" (Canto I.), "Sar- 
danapalus," "Marino Faliero," 
and others; and here came Thomas 
Moore, his friend and biographer. 
(One franc.) 



Palazzo Bernardo, Fifteenth cen- 
tuzy. Gothic, 
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Left. 

Palazzo Tiepolo. Renaissance. 
Property of Count Papadopoli. 



Right. 

I'alazzo Corner Spinelli. Early 
Renaissance (fifteenth century). 
Exceedingly tasteful. It is the 
property of Taglioni, the cele- 
brated dancer. 

Palazzo Cavalli. Gothic. Now 
used as German Consulate. 

Palazzo Grimani Now used as 
Municipio; formerly post-oflfice. 
Renaissance, sixteenth century. 
Considered the masterpiece of 
Michele Sanmicheli, 

Palazzo Farsetti. Twelfth cen- 
tury. A mixture of Venetian, 
Byzantine, and Moorish. Now 
used as Municipal Hall. 

Palazzo Loredan. Bears the arms 
of the King of Cjrprus, husband 
of Catherine Comaro, who resided 
here. It is now used for offices 
of the Municipality. 

Palazzo Dandolo, once the resi- 
dence of the famous Don Enrico 
Dandolo, and now a caf<^. 

Palazzo Bembo. ** A noble Gothic 
pile.** Fourteenth century. 

Palazzo Manin. Sixteenth cen- 
tury. Fa9ade by Sansovino, Was 
the residence of last Doge of 
Venice, Lod : Manin. Is now the 
National Bank. 



The RialtO Bridge {Ponte di Rialto). See page 179. 



Palazzo de* Gamerlenghi. Early 
Renaissance, 1525. «*The 'Ga- 
merlenghi,* properly the • Gamer- 
lenghi di Comune,* were the 
three officers or ministers who had 
care of the administration of pub- 

JIc expenses, " 

egetable, fruit, and flower market. 



Fondaco de' Tedeschi. Now 
the Dogana (Custom House). 
Early Renaissance, 1506. On it 
yet remain traces of frescoes, the 
work of Giorgume and Titian^ but 
neatVy obliterated by the storms of 
ages. ltiX\^'5^2\a.ce,wv^xc»«ni^^s. 

Vn 1657 , ioT ^\i\Ak. viot^csfl.-^. 
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Pescheria, or fish market. 
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Palazzo Querini. Thirteenth cen- 
tury. Converted into a slaughter- 
house as a punishment for the 
part the Querini played in the 
conspiracy of 131a 

Palazzo Comer della Regina. 
Renaissance, seventeenth century. 
Stands on the site of palace in 
which Catherine Comaro, Queen 
of Cyprus, lived. 

Palazzo Pesaro. Renaissance, 
seventeenth century. A magni- 
ficent building, by Longhena^ ar- 
chitect of the Salute Church, and 
well worth a visit (see page 118). 
It is one of the most handsome 
buildings on the Canal. The 
story of Pesaro will be recalled 
when viewing the palace. He 
could not endure the sight of his 
beloved city under the French, 
with the tricolour floating where 
ever before had been the Lion of 
St. Mark ; so he abandoned all, 
and '*died in exile in a distant 
land, rather than behold her in 
the stranger's grasp." 

Church of San Eustache (S. Stae). 
Nothing remarkable, externally 
or internally. 

Palazzo Tron. Sixteenth century. 
Now a shop for sale of antiquities. 

Fondaco de' Tuschi. The old 
building is now scarcely distin- 
guishable in any part, it having 
recently been completely restored 
or rebuilt. It was originally con- 
structed in the ninth century, and 
has many legends attached to it ; 
one is, that TorquaXo Tasso dwelt 

here. In 1621 it became the 



Palazzo Mangilli-Valmarina. Eigh- 
teenth century. 

Palazzo Michiele dalle Colonne. 
Seventeenth century. 

Palazzo Sagredo. Fourteenth cen- 
tury. 



Palazzo Ca* D'Oro. One of the 
finest palaces on the Grand Canal. 
It is in the pointed style of the thir- 
teenth century. Its name is said 
by some to be derived from the 
owner, Andrea Doro, banished 
as a conspirator in 1310 ; others, 
from the fact of its having been a 
gilded palace. 

Palazzo Grimani della Vida. Six- 
teenth century. Built by San- 
micheli or Scamozzi, 



Palazzo Erizzo. Gothic. Fifteenth 
century. 



Palazzo Vendramin Calergi. A 
magnificent palace in the early 
Renaissance style, by Pietro Lorn- 
bardo, 148 1, with additions by 
Scamozzi, Deserves careful in- 
spection. The inscription on the 
exterior of the palace is '*Non 
nobis Domine, non nobis." The 
interior is very elegant, and con- 
tains paintings by Palma Giovane, 
Imtoretto^ Bordone, Open daily. 
See page 119. 



GtierciVai. 
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Left. Right. 

head-quarters of the Turkishmer- Palazzo Labia. (Here commences 
chants in Venice. the Canareggio.) 

^'^er.'^""kns^^%:^^. Palazzo Frangini. Ununportan.. 
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Gli Scalzi. See page 159. 
Iron Bridge here crosses the Canal. Built 1858. 



Church of San Simon Piccolo, Railway Station (Stazione della 
an imitation of the Pantheon. Strada Ferrata), 

Says Mr. Ruskin: ''Its black 
dome, like an unusual species of 
gasometer, is the admiration of 
modem Italian architects.*' 

Gardens of Count Papadopoli. Ad- 
mission upon application at the 
Palazzo Papadopoli S. Marina* 

Here ends the Grand Canal proper. But we advise visitors 
to go a little farther, and see the Islands Of the Lagoons, 
which look like a marvellous mirage. Take in the glorious 
view of the Euganeian Hills and the lofty mountains, snow- 
clad in the spring, stretching away to the right. Notice, too, 
the Bridge, one of the wonders of the world. Then return 
by way of the Canareggio (Canal Royal). 



ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 

(Accademia delle belle Arli,) 

Open daily, 10 to 3, one franc. Sundays and Festivals free. 

The building in which this most marvellous collection of 

pictures, principally by Venetian masters, is contained^ faces the 

Grand Canal near the Iron Bridge. It was formerly a convent 

belonging to the Church of Santa Maria della Carit^, and was 

built in 1552 by Palladio. Since then it has been much injured 

^ A-e; it was for some time used as a barrack, but has been 

altered and adapted for its present purpose, axv^ ^oxtD& ?i sefve^ 

of magnmcent rooms (twenty in all) . 
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Entering from the Grand Canal^ you ascend a winding 
staircase, leading to a corridor^ where there are a number of 
drawings by Jacopo Quarenghi, architect. 

An ante-room with statues and busts : — 

Adonis {Rinaldo Rinaldi) ; Titian (same) ; Adonis {Jacopo 
di Martini)) Venezia {same)) Chiron teaching Achilles {Rin' 
aldi) ; The Saviour (Jfacopo Colonna), 

(The numbers of the pictures, as shown below, may, in a few 
instances, have been altered. Permission to copy the pictures 
may be obtained at the office. Complete catalogue, i franc. 

Hall I. 

Devoted to ecclesiastical works of the Old Venetian School. 
Period, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Ceiling richly orna- 
mented with wood carvings, and the frames of the pictures very 
massive and handsome. 



I, The Virgin and Saints 


• 


• 


(1464) B. Fivarini. 


5. Altar-piece — Annunciation . . Lorenzo of Venice 


Above, God the Father. . and Francesco Bissolo, 


6, 7. Altar-piece — St. Anthony, and Death 


of Christ M, Basaiti. 


8. Coronation of the Virgin (1440) Johannes of Germany 


and Antonio of Murano. 


23. * Madonna enthroned Same. 


10. St. Matthew . 








. Alvise Fivarini. 


15. St. John Baptist 








' 9f 


17. St. Sebastian . 








i> 


18. St. Anthony • 








V 


19. The Baptist 








if 


20. St. Lawrence . 








* >> 


14. St. Barbara 








Bart. Fivarini. 


21. Sta. Clara 






< 


99 


Ha 


LL I] 


• 


; 





This great hall was the Assembly Room of the Brotherhood 
of the Caritk. In the lunettes are portraits of old Venetian 
masters, painted in 1849-55. 

24. ♦ The Assumption •...•• TWivafv.^ 

25. The Fall Tmiw^W^.* 

^a 27, 28, 2p. Saints • ^^'^^'^'^^v^. 

31. *Tbe Calling of James and 3o\itx . • ^^-^^^ ^o&a%^ 
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32. Madonna and Child Tintoretto, 

^^, The Entombment Titian, 

34. SS. Anthony and Mark Bonifazio. 

3 j. Assumption. Titian's first picture . . . Titian, 

"A comparison with Nos. 35, 24, and 33, is very interesting." — 

BiCDEKER. 

^6. Resurrection of Christ Tintoretto, 

37. Storm stilled by Saints Giorgione. 

" Wildly poetical in conception. It commemorates a fact — a dreadful 
tempest, which occurred in 1340, and threatened to overwhelm the whole 
city of Venice. In Giorgione's picture the demons are represented, in an 
infernal bark, exciting the tempest ; while St. Mark, St Nicholas, and St. 
George, the patron saints of Venice, seated in a small vessel, tossed amid 
the waves, oppose, with spiritual arms, the powers of hell, and prevail 
against ^hem.^' — Mrs. Jameson. 



38. ^ Madonna and Child with Saints 



Giovanni Bellini, 



Palma Giovane, 

, Ibid, 

. Bonifazio, 

P. Veronese. 



39. Apocalyptic Vision . 

40. Apocalyptic Horsemen . 
42. SS. James and Dominic . 

44, 46. Ezekiel — Isaiah . 

45. * St. Mark liberating a Slave condemned to Death 

Tintoretto, 
47. The Marriage at Cana .... Padovanino. 

49. SS. Paul and Francis Bonifazio, 

50. The Adulteress brought before Christ • . . Ibid. 
5 ] . Doge Luigi Mocenigo Tintoretto, 

53. Madonna and Child. Saints and a Doge . . . Ibid, 

54. * Judgment of Solomon Bonifazio, 

55. Madonna. St. Dominic distributing Grarlands P, Veronese. 

57. ♦Adoration of the Magi Bonifazio, 

59. Assumption Palma Vecckio, 

61 • The Revelation to St. Thomas . Leandro Bassano, 
62. Martyrdom of St. Christina ... P. Veronese. 

6s* * Death of Abel Tintoretto, 

" One of the most wonderful works in the whole gallery." — Ruskin. 

Hall III. 

(^(f. Baptism of Christ Salviati, 

7^' St. Mark Tmtoxetto. 

T3' *St Nicolo Tx\mu, 

^4' St. Sebastian . . . • • Vcxcynftse, 
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Ceiliog. The Prodigal's Return . . . Tintoretto. 

* Christ at Emmaus is usually to be found in this room. 

It is from San Salvatore, during its restoration. Giov. Bellini. 

Hall IV. 

Contains a number of original drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo^ Raphael, and others. 

The right hand of Canova (see p. 149) is kept here in an 
urn. Open on Thursdays and Saturdays, 12 to 3. 

Hall V. 



Collection presented by Count Contarini, 1S43. 



81. 

82. 

84. 

90. 

92. 

94. 
loi. 
107. 
no. 

112. 

117. 

120. 
124. 

132. 

Jt34- 
139- 

151- 
164. 

166. 

178. 



St. John the Baptist in the Desert 
Behold the Man ! . . . 

♦ Christ and the Widow of Nain . 
Moses and the Burning Bush 

Shepherds 

Madonna and Child 
Madonna and Child 
St. Cecilia 



Madonna, St. Catherine, and St. John Andrea Cordellaghi. 



. Schiavoni, 

Palma Giovane. 

Palma Fecchio. 

. /. Bassano. 

. Ibid. 

Giovanni Bellini. 

Ibid. 

Sassoferrato. 



Palma Giovane, 
I. Bassano. 



The Prodigal Son. 

The Prayer in Gethsemane 

The Dead Body of Christ borne by Angels. 

Francesco Bissolo. 
Portrait Tintoretto. 



* Madonna with Two Saints. 
Madonna and Saints 

* Madonna and Saints . 
Rape of Proserpine 
Judith. 
A Market . 
Pont Neuf, Paris . 
Deliverance of St. Peter 
Christ on the Mount of Olives 

Hall VI. 



. Vincenzo Catena, 

Cima da Conegliano. 

Boccacio da Cremona. 

. Padovanino. 

. Ibid. 

Jacques Callot. 

. Ibid. 

Palma Giovane. 

. 1. Bassano, 



193. Landscape. 197. Ditto. 201. ^V.»\!vcv^.'\ 
20^. La Tour de Nesle. %\\. "SLxxvci^^ V .•.CaWoV. 

221. Garden Scene, j 
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222. The Soothsayer. 230. Dancing Master. '^ 
231. Apothecary. 241. Tailor. > Pietro Longhi. 

242. Music Master. 243. Toilette. J 

The best pictures in this room (VI.) are 

234 ta 238. ♦ Allegories by. . . Giovanni Bellinu 



Hall VII. 

Chairs with Ivory Carvings. 
Statues of Ethiopians^ in ebony. 

Groups in boxwood^ and other curiosities, executed by order 
of Pietro Venier. 

Hall VIII. 



256. 

258. 
269. 
270. 

273- 



280. 

^95 
300. 

301. 

306. 
312. 

3^3- 

3H 

3^5- 

2^9- 
321. 

326. 
3J^> 



(From the Manfrin Gallery.) 

Holy Family .... Girolamo Santacroce, 
Philosopher's Studio .... P. Rembrandt. 
SS. Peter and Paul (?) as Hermits. . Girolamo Savoldo. 

Snow Scene Isaac Van Ostade, 

Supposed Portrait of the Mother of Titian. Unknown, 

(See also No. 301, Hall IX.) 

*St. George ..... Andrea Mantegna. 

Hall IX. 

281. *Poultry M, Hondekoeter. 

♦Antonio Capello .... . . Tintoretto. 

Descent from the Cross . . . Bart, Schedone. 
Mother of Titian . . . . 7Y^ea;» (supposed). 

(See No. 270, Hall VIII.) 

Portrait . . . . . . . . Tinelli, 



Christ and Mary 
Virgin and Child 
Christ weeping over Jerusalem 
*The Crucifixion 
♦Portrait — Jacopo Soranzo 
Sleep .... 
Angels .... 
Madonna and Child^ Saints 









Lorenzo Canocio, 

. Giov, Bellini. 

Schiavone, 

Corn* Engelbrechsten. 

. . . Titian, 

Teniers the younger, 

Pordenone, 

Bonifazio. 

G% SautacTOte* 
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349. *Mater Dolorosa . . . Antonello da Messina. 

350. Portrait Titian. 



Hajll X. 
361 Madonna Enthroned — Saints 

^66. ♦St. John Baptist in the Wilderness 

367, Holy Family .... 

368. Adoration of Magi 
37a. Madonna and Child . 



Bart Montagna. 
A. Schiavone. 
. Titian. 
Bassano, 
Bonifazio. 
Giov, Bellini. 



Hall XI. 

373. St. Nicholas. 374. St. Lawrence. 

375. St. Mark. 

391 — ^393. SS. John, James, and Peter 

Hall XII. 



:}• 



Lorenzo of Venice. 



In this Hall, as in No. XL, the pictures are curious rather 
than interesting, except to critics and students. They repre- 
sent the art of the 13th and 14th centuries, but they will not 
detain. the tourist whose time is limited, as there are yet many 
exquisite works to be seen. 



Hall XIIL 

(Renier collection, presented by widow of Count Bernard 
Renier, 18 jo.) 

414. Jesus crowned with Thorns . . . /. Bassano, 

416. Madonna and Child, with Saint . . Francesco Fecellio. 

417. Dead body of Saviour borne by Angels Palma Giovane. 
421. ^Madonna and Child with Saint . Cima da Conegliano. 
^24. *Madonna and Child, with SS. Paul and 

George . • • . . Giovanni Bellini. 

425. Christ and the Adulteress .... Ti?itoretto. 

428. A Nun . . . . . . .P. Bordone. 

429. "^Entombment .... Cima da Coneglian<\. 
432. * Jesus with the Doctors . ScKool oj LeoTfiaxdo ^a Vmcv^ 
4j<. Madonna and Child— Saints . • Francesco ^^^^^\ 

4S6. * „ Qiv^.^^^^^^ 



>» 
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Hall XIV. 



441. Portrait — Marco Grimani . 

445. Resurrection of Christ 

446. <)(■ Ad oration of Shepherds 
452. -^Madonna in Glory — Saints 
456. *Christ and Two Saints 
458. Battle of Lepanto 

464, Portrait — Senator 

465. Portrait — Antonio Capello 



Tintoretto* 

• • . Ibid* 

. Leandro Bassano. 

Benvenuto Tisa da Garofalo. 

Cimada Conegliano, 

P, Veronese. 

Tintoretto* 

• • • Titian, 



Hall XV. 

The pictures in this room are so fine, that all demand atten- 
tion. Only some of the most celebrated are here referred to. 

473. Daniel in the Lions* Den . • . Pietro da Cortona, 

481. Descent of the Holy Spirit . . . Padovanino, 

486. Madonna of Mt. Carmel and Saints . . Pordenone, 

487. The Presentation in the Temple . . Titian, 

488. The Circumcision .... V, Carpaccio, 

489. The Salutation . . . . . , P, Veronese. 

490. SS. Lorenzo, Giustiniani, John Baptist^ 

Francis, and others 

492. The Ring of St. Mark presented to the 

Dose by the Fisherman . 

493. The Resurrection of Lazarus 

494* »» « »* • • 

500. The Supper of Dives .... 

5 19. Madonna and Child. John Baptist on a pe- 
destal, with his back toward the spectator ; 
a picture much admired by modern artists, 
who may always be found taking copies of 
this lovely little figure 

524. Massacre of the Innocents 



Pordenone, 

P, Bordone, 

C, Cagliari, 

L. Bassano, 

Bonifazio, 



Veronese, 
Bonifazio, 



The model of Canova's* Hercules and Lycas is in this 



room. 



Ceiling. Discovery of the True Cross . G, B. Tiepolo, 



Hall XVI. 
y^p. *A Miracle of the relics of tYie TmeCtoss Gentile Bellini, 

£^/' * " " » " ^^^- . 
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A Miracle of the relics of the Trae Cross Gvuv. MansueiL 



n ff f» » 



F, Carpaccio, 



* Legends in the Life of St Ursula • F. Carpaccio. 



548 

5^4 

533 
537 

539 
54 a 

544- 

546 

549 

55^ 

554 
560 

" The traveller should examine carefully all the pictures by Vittore 
Carpaccio and Gentile Bellini, which represent scenes in ancient Venice ; 
they are Aill of interesting architecture and costume." — Ruskin. 

534. *The agony in the Garden ... M. Basaiti, 

*• A lovely example of the religious school." — Ruskin. 
547. *Christ in the House of Levi . . Paolo Veronese. 

Hall XVU. 

568. Descent from the Cross . • • . Tintoretto, 

570. Three Saints Bonifazio. 

572. Adoration of the Magi .... Ibid. 

582. *Madonna and Saints . . Ci7na da Conegliano* 

586. SS. Sebastian and Benedict . . . Bonifazio^ 

593* St. Peter and Saints .... Palma Fecchio' 
599* St. John ....... Tintoretto. 

Hall XVHL 

Modem Paintings. 

6o8. Nebuchadnezzar's Dream interpreted 

by Daniel ..... ^acopo d* Andrea. 
(514. Fall of Jerusalem .... Francisco Hayez, 

Hall XIX. 

Contains about 50 pictures, mostly of the eighteenth century, 
and none of them of striking merit. 



Contains modern pictures only, ^e iVwAox^ ^.^Nvsa. '^'^''^ 
whose time is limited to omit Room^ il\i.. «xA ^^ • ^'^^ ^"^"^ 
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to say Room xv.^ in order to take a further view of some of 
the rare works >vhich demand a careful study. 

SCUOL Dl S. ROCCO. 

Magnificent fa9ade by the Lombard!. 

The brotherhood of San Rocco has existed since the year 
1 415, and has numbered amongst its members many of the 
noblest and best in Venice. This was the art-home of Tinto- 
retto, and contains a marvellous collection of his works ; the light 
in the large halls of the brotherhood is however so bad that the 
early morning is the only time when there is any possibility of 
seeing them. Ruskin, speaking of the collection and the 
defective lights says, "They were all painted, however, for their 
places in the dark, and are therefore, for the most part, nothing 
more than vast sketches made to produce under a certain degree 
of shadow the efEect of finished pictures. . . . It is pro- 
bable that none but Tintoretto would have undertaken the 
task, and most fortunate that he was forced to it. . . . No 
other series of his works exhibits powers so exalted." 

The Crucifixion is considered to be the chef cTceuvre of Tin- 
toretto, '^ it is beyond all analysis and above all praise.'* The 
halls contain some sixty or seventy pictures, the large majority 
being by Tintoretto, 

The art student will inspect them all with diligence (add 
possibly some disappointment), and will then read with intense 
interest the glowing description given in '*The Stones of 
Venice," vol. iii., Venetian Index. 

THE RIALTO. 

The Rialto is the name of a district, and the Ponte di 
Rialto is the bridge over the Grand Canal. Originally all 
Venice was included in the " Rivo alto," and as late as the six- 
teenth century it was designated " the city," in contradistinction 
to *' the state " of Venice. When Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Shylock such words as these — 

*' Signer Antonio, many a time and oft 
On the Rialto you have rated me," 

Or when Solarino asks, ''What news ont\ie^\a\\.o\'*— It is 
^p/ to be understood that they were relen\n5\.o ^'t^oTAfc^v 
^/a/toj, under which you will glide, and wpon n<i\v\c\v ^o\x^'^ 
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stand, when you visit the Grand Canal. The whole island was 
the centre of business life, and the question^ *' What news on 
the Rialto?*' was equivalent to the saying of to-day, ''What 
news on 'Change ? *' 

The Ponte di Rialto was commenced in i j88, under 
the Doge Pasquale Cicogna. The old bridge having been con- 
denmed as dangerous, Scamozzi, Sansovino, Paliadio, and 
others, sent in designs for approbation, but the choice fell on 
that of Antonio da Ponte, It is very simple and very strong, 
consisting of a marble arch of a single span. '' The traveller 
should observe that the interesting effect both of this and the 
Bridge of Sighs depends in great part on their being more 
than bridges ; the one a covered passage, the other a row of 
shops sustained on an arch." On the right and left of the 
bridge are the fish, fruit, and vegetable markets, and here from 
mcnming till night a stream of busy folk may always be found. 
On the left hand is the church of S. Giacomo (see p. i j9), 
the oldest church standing upon the oldest site in the city. 
Notice particularly, in the square before this church, the figure 
of a man crouching beneath a stairway leading to a column. 
It is the Gobbo di Rialto. Here the laws of the Republic 
were recited, and around was the 'Change, the Lombard, 
the Banco-giro — in short, here, if anywhere, was the Rialto of 
Shakespeare. 

THE BOTANICAL GARDENS. 

Every visitor to Venice is struck with the silence of the city, 
and not less so with its lack of vegetation. A few plants here 
and there, a stray tree or so in the course of a day's journeying 
in streets and canals, is all that is to be seen. The visitor for a 
day or two is generally too much occupied with the novelty of 
everything around to feel this lack, but after a residence of 
weeks or months it will be felt keenly, and the Botanical Gar- 
dens will be greeted with a very pleasant satisfaction. There 
are fine avenues of trees ; the cacti are remarkably large, and 
many plants which we are accustomed to see in a stunted 
form, here attain an unusual development. 

THE PUBLIC GARDENS. 

{Qiardini PuhXid^ 

The open space at the soutYi-east ex\.trax\V} cil «nfe ^x\^ '^'^xCii 
ased as the Public Gardens, ^as otLce «tLe «v\.e ^"^ 52o»x^^«^ 
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fireeU, and canals. Napoleoo, in 1810, destroyed the Imild- 
iDgs^ filled op the canals, and laid oat the groands. Tlie 
Tiews here are rerj charming^ and the shady walks most 
refresbine. Looking towards the city, the view of the Rira 
degli Schiavoniy with its shipping close to the edge of the qoay, 
the palace of the Doge, and the magnificent churches on the 
Island of Criodecca form a remarkable 'prospect, while from 
the little hill by the restaurant the scene altogeUier dianges ; 
before the beholder lie stretched the Lagoons and their islands, 
and beyond them the rolling waters of the Adriatic. 

THE ARSENAL 

(Arsenale Mariitimo.) 

Much of the history of Venice centres in the Arsenal. 
From it issued the fleet which was to effect the conquest of 
Palestine, and for ages went forth in like manner her good 
ships bound on many expeditions, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Here were treasured her guns and implements of maritime 
warfare, and here gathered the workmen, at one time number- 
ing as many as 16,000, who played so important a part in the 
history of the Republic. 

As we gaze at its handsome entrance, or walk round its 
basins, or look at its high battlemented walls, we read every- 
where the fact that Venice is shorn of her glory, and nowhere 
else in the city are we so conscious of the weeds of the 
widowed queen. The entrance is through a gateway, which 
is a " curiously picturesque example of Renaissance architecture, 
admirably sharp and expressive in its ornameutal sculpture.*' 
Notice specially the Four Lions brought from Athens in 
1687 by Morosini " Peleponnesicus." The large lion on the 
left, with inscriptions (untranslated) on its body, is believed to 
have been a memorial of Marathon. 

In the Museum of the Arsenal there are many curiosities 
well worth careful inspection— old armour, curious maps, in* 
struments of torture, and models of arms and boats, etc., etc. 

The objects of principal interest are — 

A banner taken in the battle of Lepanto (1571)^ with hal- 
Iferi/s and other trophies. Also mementoes of Chioggia (1380) 
the Morea, etc. 

The keys presented to Napoleon wVien \vfc m?i^^ Vva V«i^- 
oveted inspection of the Arsenal. 
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The armour of Henry IV. of France (see p. 133). 

An iron helmet worn by Attila, king of the Hans. 

A good collection of models of Venetian ships^ ancient and 
modem. 

A fine marble monument to Admiral Angelo £mo, by 
Canova, 

The Armour of Carlo Zeno. 

Helmet and shield of Doge Sebastiano Ziani. 

But the most interesting thing, after all^ probably in the 
Museum is — 

The remains and model of the famous Bucentaur, from 
which, on Ascension-day, the Doge went forth to wed the 
Adriatic (see p. 135). A good description of the ceremony is 
given in *' Venice and the Venetians," by Marsh 5 and although 
it relates to a particular occasion, it may be taken as descriptive 
of the ceremony generally. 

** Upon the day fixed, the Bucentaur was brought out of the 
arsenal, and rowed to the quay of St. Mark. This grand old 
vessel had then been built more than two hundred years ; and 
yet it was as gallant a ship as ever left the stocks of the Republic. 
On the outside it was covered with carved work and figures, 
decorated in gold and purple. The double-pointed prow was 
covered also with figures emblematic of the sovereign State of 
the Republic 5 and upon the upper beak was the Lion of St. 
Mark. The oarsmen rowed with gilded oars, and the ship 
glittered as she lay upon the surface of the water like a 
precious gem. The main cabin stretched from prow to stem, 
and was covered with a carved ceiling, on the outside of which 
there was spread the finest velvet cloth that Venice produced^ 
The grand saloon was divided in the centre by a row of richly 
decorated pillars; and there were cushions of velvet, upon 
which the guests reclined. In the stern was a large cabin, 
which was devoted to the Doge's private use, and decorated 
with the greatest taste. Round the outside of this there ran a 
little balcony, in. which the Doge and his guests could walk, 
and watch the glittering throng of boats which accompanied 
him on this expedition. Outside the prow, also, there was a 
similar balcony, and it was from here that the Doge went 
through the ceremony of espousing the sea. There wet^ -^^ 
sails to the ship, but from the top ol a Viw^'fe xn^^X.^t^^^^'^^^ ■ 
the sacred banner of St. Mark. Tke 'Do^e^XJaa ^xs^^sa»^^'^^ !^ 
France, Spain, Milan, Ferrara, and lYie ^\%\xo^ ^"^ '^^^'^ >i^^ ' 
bis retinue, as weU as a large assem\Aa^^ o^ ^^ ^^ 
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* Venice and their ladies, were accommodated on board. They 
were escorted by thousands of the State gondolas of the nobles, 
decorated in every part. To the music of fifes and lutes, and 
the ringing of church bells, the procession started on its journey. 
The spot diosen for the ceremony was outside the Castle of St. 
Andrea and St. Nicolo, which guarded the entrance to the 
canal, on the broad bosom of the Gulf of Venice. 

*' Amongst those who accompanied the Doge upon those 
occasions, there was one who was styled the ^Anti-Doge,' 
usually the best gondolier in Venice. This man was selected 
to represent the poor people, and chosen from amongst them. 
He held a court in mock imitation of the Doge, and was 
rowed on an old hulk by a number of his fellows, all of whom 
wore masks. In the stern of the boat was a band of fifers, 
who kept up the most unmusical din they could create. They 
were escorted by hundreds of little gondolas belonging to the 
poor, amongst whom the fantastic freaks of the Anti-Doge and 
his oarsmen were received with loud laughter. This mock 
Doge would one moment be rowed alongside the Bucentaur, 
when he would offer to take the vessel in tow ; then he would 
drop astern, when he would call upon the rowers to stop and 
take him on board. The comical gestures of this man moved 
the solid Scotch bishop to mirth, and his tricks were watched 
with great hilarity by the guests of the Doge. On reaching the 
Gulf of Venice, the Bucentaur formed the centre of a half- 
circle of gondolas ; and then the Doge, stepping on to the bal- 
cony, threw a gold ring into the sea, signifying that he espoused 
the waters of the Adriatic as a husband espouses his wife, that 
she might be a help-mate to him, and be in subjection unto 
him. After this the Patriarch of Venice, standing by the side 
of the Doge, blessed the sea for its bounty, and for its care of 
the State, and prayed that it might yield in the future greater 
blessings to the Venetians than it had shown in all the past. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Anti-Doge flung an 
ron hoop into the waters with comical gestures, amid the 
meiry laughter of his fellows. Then, to the sound of sweet 
music, the Bucentaur returned to Venice, and the evening was 
devoted to gaiety.*' 

^ During the occupation of Venice by the French, the Bucen- 
ar was broken up^ *' for the sake of its gilding, which is said 
bare yielded the sum of 18,000 sequins, aV>ovi\.aao ^000 ix^sics^ 
'as the third constructed since 1 520, and vas tkt«i\^ sfeNWiVj- 
^jrears old/' 
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The new Royal Gondola, built for the king on his entry 
into Venice^ in November, 1866, is kept in a private dock at 
the Arsenal. 

CIVICO MUSEO CORRER. 

(^Correr City Museum.) 

This museum was founded by the wealthy Theodore Correr^ 
who bequeathed his valuable collection to the city for public 
exhibition. Additions have been made from time to time, and 
it contains many objects of interest such as are common to 
museums. On the ground-floor are antiquities^ as a Roman 
altar, part of a sarcophagus^ and a statue, with drapery falling 
around in graceful folds. The principal rooms are on the firsk 
floor, and contain some good paintings. Especially to be noticed 
are — 

Caesar Borgia ..... Leonardo da Find. 

Portrait of Doge Mocenigo . . . Giovanni Bellini, 

The Transfiguration . . . . J. Mantegna, 

Some curious pictures illustrating Venetian life, manners^ 

and costumes, by Pietro Longhi. Among the curiosities are 

fine specimens of ancient Venetian glass 5 a panorama of Venice 

carved on wood, by Kolb of Nanburg, 1497 ; a candelabra by 

A. Vittoria; Mosaics by Zuccato; collection of sketches by 

Salvator Rosa, Caracci, Durer, etc. 

On the second floor there are a few casts of Canova's works, 
a collection of MSS.^ etc., etc. 

THE GALLERY MANFRIN 

Was once one of the great sights of Venice, but most of its 
best works have been sold. There are, however, nearly two 
hundred pictures remaining, but it would hardly be worth the 
traveller's while to neglect the Academy, or any of the principal 
churches, in order to see this collection. 
The most remarkable picture is — 

74. The Entombment (a copy of ?) . . . Titian. 
Notice also 
42. Adoration of the Magi . . Girolamo Santa. Or<ic«.. 

34. A Group QA«t%vwtv^. 

I JO. Noab entering the AA . • %i\^\.^\^^M ^'^^, 
Ceiling, Coronation of Hebe . . v«t 
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THE GHETTO, 

Old yemsh Quarter, is in the Canareggio. There is not so 
much to see as to recall in this place. The houses are im- 
mensely tall, the streets ridiculously narrow, and a great deal of 
filth abounds. But it was to this quarter that the Jews came 
who were driven from Grermaoy, Spain^ Portugal, and elsewhere. 
Although they were allowed to worship according to conscience, 
they were, nevertheless, kept in Venice, as in every other place 
where they sought a refuge, under strict regulations. They 
might only occupy this particular quarter of the city, where they 
were locked up at night, and were compelled to wear a particular 
dress, to distinguish them from others. All such regulations 
have, however, long since passed away 5 but the Ghetto Vecchio 
still remains a memorial of the past 3 and every Saturday the 
sons of Abraham muster here for the celebration of their ser- 
vices in the synagogues. Visitors are permitted, on application 
to the chapel-keeper, to inspect these synagogues, the principal 
of which is the Spanish Synagogue (1655). There is 
nothing to see of importance, except wood carvings. 

THE THEATRES. 

Fenice (Phoenix). 

Rossini, Zingarelli, Donizetti, Persiani, Perotti, Verdi — in 
short, all the great composers, ancient and modern — have 
written for this Opera House, and it has echoed to the notes 
of Malibran, Pasta, Catilini, Grisi, and others of later date. 

It was built in 179 1 ; destroyed by fire in 18365 rebuilt in 
1837 ; and is one of the finest theatres in the world. 

The Theatre Goldoni is the next in importance^ and a 
good performance may generally be seen here. 

The Theatre Rossini for opera and drama by turns. 

The Marionette, or puppet play, where Arlechino and 
Facanapa take the place of Punch and Judy 

The Malibran is the people's theatre; it is so named from 

the fact that Malibran had almost ruined it by taking all Venice 

to the Fenice during her long and brilliant engagement there ; 

mnd so by way of friendly compensatioix ^^ ^n^ ?l ^xks of 

wformances there gratuitously, and so sel maxxeis s\x?a^\.^^x 
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Special 01:t]ects of Interest. 

Titian's House : Calle di S. Cancino, opposite Murano, 
Tintoretto's House : Campo dei Mori. 
Marco Polo*s House: Corte del Sabbion, nr. S. Giovanni 
Crisostomo. 

Othello's House : Palazzo Moro, Campo del Carmine. 
Sh} lock's House^ supposed. See Ghetto^ page 184. 



VENICE— ISLANDS. 
SAN LAZZARO. 

* 

This island (well seen from the Public Gardens) is about 
two miles from the Piazzetta, and is in the possession of the 
Armenians. The monastery was founded by Mechithar, who 
had been driven from Constantinople, then from the Morea^ 
until finally he found a possession in this island. 

The monks of the order are principally engaged in working 
for the welfare of the Armenian nation by translating European 
literature, and preparing grammars and other useful works for 
the education of Armenian youth. They have an excellent 
printing-office, well furnished with types in the characters of 
many languages. Their excellent dairy supplies Venice with 
much of its best milk. The monastery possesses a splendid 
library and collection of MSS., and many other curiosities 5 
amongst them the table at which Lord Byron sat when he 
studied the Armenian language. The tourist will visit this 
semi-oriental little island with much interest, and will not fail 
to receive courteous attention. 

THE LIDO. 

This charming little island, which is always called now The 
Lido, although it is the Lido of Malamocco^ is easily reached 
by steamers, which run frequently in the summer, and is well 
worth visiting, if only for the sake of walking through the 
gardens. Everybody wonders where the fresh vegetables in 
Venice come from : a visit to the Lido clea,tsw^\3£i'fc\E^^\fcT^^Vst 
here are the gardens which supply tlie c\Vf N«j\\}cvNfe%^\ai^^'5»* 
Jn Venice an Englishman has no idea ^Jcvait V^ ^s» Vj "Ctofc 
seaside; and be wonders if ever a\ene\:\an\ia&^^^^'^^^'*^^ 
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shore, or bathed in the rolling tide. He has but to visit the 
Lido, and he will £nd a beautiful beach and admirable bathing 
arrangements. 

The Lido is to Venice exactly what Scheveningen is to 
Holland. 

A writer in the Venice Mail^ May, 1874, gives the following 
description and prophecy : — 

'* Step by step the Lido is becoming a garden ; the hamlet 
of a few years ago is becoming a prosperous and smiling village. 
At any hour of the day and night travellers may now find a 
refuge on the Lido, furnished apartments as in Venice, hotels 
with table d'hote, cabins for the poor, villas for the rich — all the 
comforts, in fact, of civilized life in a place where, at the time 
of the Plebiscite, there was no accommodation for tourists, no 
road properly so called, certainly no strada maestro^ or high- 
road, where carriages could be driven. Now we have roads 
equal to those of terra firma ; omnibuses, as well as carriages, 
with capital hacks ; vans for pleasure-parties 5 donkeys for 
children ; saddle-horses for ladies ; and flowers and fresh air 
for everybody ! What more can the heart desire ? Baths, pic- 
nics, parties of pleasure ? We shall have them all when the 
season begins. Concerts and f^tes champetres ? Wait till the 
month of June. Balls and serenades, perhaps regattas ? Yes, 
reader, all these things, and many more, will be provided for 
you in the months of July and August, when the Fenice will 
be opened with a splendid company, both opera and ballet, 
composed of the finest singers and the best dancers in Italy. 

" We have authority for stating that the fetes of the Lido will 
this year be encouraged by the Municipio, which, grudging the 
subsidy required for the Carnival, looks with especial favour on 
the Lido Revival, convinced that the movement is essential to 
the well-being of this city, or in other words, that the bathing 
season of the Lido will in a short time become the true Car^ 
nival of Venice, and one of the great centres of attraction for 
foreigners from all parts of Europe ; notably so for travellers 
from England, Russia, and Austria, and perhaps also from 
Germany and other countries in the north of Europe." 



ft.. 



OBJECTS OF INTEREST ON THE LIDO. 

The Fort of S. NiCOlO, constructed by Sanmicheli, 
'4S, A wondrous solid stmclute, V\lVi ioiVj ^xc^x^^va^s. \sst 
vx guns* 
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The Church of S. Nicolo, in which is the tomb of 
Doge Domenico Contarini. 

A Jewish Cemetery, very ancient 

It will be remembered that it was in this neighbourhood, the 
*' Bucentaur " was moored on the wedding-day (see page 135) ; 
that here Lord Byron took his drives, and here he intended to 
have been buried. 



SAN MICHELE. 

I3 passed on the way to Murano. It is a vast cemetery^ and 
is worth visiting " for the sake of feeling the strangeness of the 
quiet sleeping-ground in the midst of the sea.'* The church of 
S. Michele^ built by Moro Lombardo (1446) has few objects of 
interest ; the Capella Emiliana is a curious and beautiful little 
temple, encircled by fluted columns^ and crowned with a dome. 
The cemetery is under the care of the Capuchins, who inhabit 
the cloisters. 



MURANO 

Is about one mile and three-quarters to the north of Venice. 
It has a population of about 4,000^ although in the days when 
it flourished most no fewer than 30^000 made their habitation 
here. It is two miles in circumference^ and is divided by 
canals. This is the home of the celebrated Venetian glass^ 
and Murano has been known throughout Europe, for ages, as 
carrying the palm in this department of art, and there is not a 
good museum in the world that does not exhibit mirrors, chan- 
deliers, and other curiosities, which were manufactured in this 
place. The day for these things, however, has gone past, 
Bohemia and other countries having excelled Venice in the 
manufacture. The large factories on the island, which now 
employ two-thirds of the population, are devoted to making 
glass beads and glass mosaics, etc.^ etc. -, and no one who 
visits Murano should fail to inspect the wonderful collection of 
glass-work, ancient and modern, in the museum. 

There are several places in Venice (notably Salviati's, on the 
Grand Canal) where the various processes of bead aad \aa^^ 
manufacture can be seen, but a V\^\l \.o \5q& tsniov^ ^tX^^^^c^^ 
manufactories of Murano will repay lYie N\%\\.ot, . 

The Cathedral, San Doiiato,da\.ts i\omN!ckfc \cK^^««ssjs^ 
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It is samptaous in its decorations, rich in mosaics, and vener- 
able in history. 

The church next in importance is S. Pietro Martire, 
'474 — '5^' It contains several good pictures by P. Bordone, P. 
Veronese, B. Vivarini, Francesco Santa Croce, and a Madonna 
with SaiDts, and a Doge, by G. Bellini. 



TORCELLO 

Was the refage of the fugitive Veneti when threatened with 
d^truction by barbarian invaders. It is between five and six. 
miles from Venice, in the N. Lagoon, and is ioteresting chiefly 
from its antiquity and memories. At the present time it is a 
miserable little poverty-stricken place, and unless the touris>t is 
also an antiquarian, he will probably find but little here to 
interest him. 

^ The Cathedral is a basilica in the early Christian style, 
built in the 7th century, and rebuilt in 1008. There are some 
curious but highly interesting mosaics in this church. The 
church of S. Fosca is an octagonal building surrounded with 
a colonnade. The campanile is very picturesque. 

CHIOGGIA 

Is thirty miles to the south of Venice, and the journey may be 
accomplished either by gondola or by steamer, for which see 
local announcements. The journey is full of interest, as the 
Murazzi (see p. 124) may then be seen in all their wonderful 
proportions. 

Chioggia is as old as Venice, and grew rapidly ; it was con- 
quered by Venice, taken by the Genoese, and re-taken by the 
Venetians. There are one or two churches on the island, but 
the objects of interest are very scarce, and would not in them- 
selves repay a visit. Mr. Howells says : " The panorama of the 
southern lagoon is best seen in a voyage to Chioggia, or Ciozza, 
the quaint and historic little city that lies twenty miles away 
from Venice, at one of the ports of the harbour. The giant 
sea-wall, built there by the Republic in her decline, is a work 
of Roman grandeur, which impresses you more deeply than 
any other monument of Venice with a sense of her past in- 
dustrial and commercial greatness. Strips of village border the 
narrow Littorale all the way to Chiogg^xa, aaA. ou >3afc x\^l Ue 
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the islands of the lagoon. Chioggia itself is hardly more than 
a village — ^a Venice in miniatare, like Murano, with canals, and 
boats, and bridges. But here the character of life is more 
amphibious than in brine-bound Venice ; and though there is 
no horse to be seen in the central streets of Chioggia^ that type 
of dry-land locomotion penetrates her borders by means of a 
long bridge from terra Jirma.^' 

VENICE TO BOLOGNA. 

Four trains daily. For departure see Cook's Continental 
Time Tables. Express trains, 4 hours 5 ordinary trains, 6 
hours. 

Leaving the Venice station at the north-west comer of the 
city, the train crosses the lagoon in eight minutes. The 
bridge consists of 222 arches, and is more than two miles in 
length. After crossing the bridge, Fort Malghera is passed on 
the right, and Mastre, the junction of the line for Trieste, is 
soon reached. At Maranto, the next station, an arm of the 
Brenta is crossed, and again at Brenta Station. At this point 
the Tyrolese Alps can be seen on the right. The country is flat 
and not particularly interesting until Padua is reached (p. 113). 

On leaving Padua the line skirts the Canal di Batiaglia, 
Six miles beyond it passes the small town Abano, said to be 
the birthplace of the- historian Livy. In the neighbourhood 
are ancient Roman Baths; on the east slope of the MonH 
Euganeit a volcanic range of hills. At Montegrotto there is a 
long tunnel, immediately after passing which the train arrives 
at Baitaglia, a site of hot springs. Near here is to be seen the 
Chateau of Cattajo, adorned with many frescoes by Calotti, and 
containing fine antiques. This residence, erected by the Obizzi, 
now belongs to the Duke of Modena. About three miles from 
Battaglia is situated Arqita del Montey where Petrarch lived and 
died. A monument to his memory is erected in front of the 
church ; it consists of a sarcophagus resting on red marble 
columns, and bearing the following inscription :^ 

" Frigida Francesca Lapis hie tegit ossa Petrarce 

Suscipe Virgo parens animam ! Sate Virgine, parce 
Fessa que nam terris celi requiescat in arce.'* 

The stations o^Monselke, Este, and Stanghella are next passed 
in rapid succession, and after crossing the Adige at £oara^\3ck& 
traveller arrives at Rovigo. This little town >w2l'& lox^x^aA^ «^ 
episca^ai residence, and the capital of a ptovvncfc. \\.\i^Qra%e^ 
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to Venice from the end of the fifteenth centurf. The Palazzo 
Communale contains some fine pictures of the Venetian school. 
At Rovigo a branch line leads to Verona (see p. no). 

The stations of Arqua, Polesella, Paviole, and S. Maria 
della Maddelena are quickly passed, and after crossing the Po 
over a long bridge the train stops at Ferrara. 

FERRARA. 

(Population, 27,000.) This city is interesting on account 
of its association with the house of £ste, a family which has 
held distinguished rank in Italy, and specially in Ferrara, from 
the tenth century. The court was at one time as brilliant as 
any in Europe, sending forth an influence in literature and art 
which is still felt, though the glory of the city has passed away. 
Its palaces are falling to decay 3 its long straight streets are 
overgrown with grass, and the town presents altogether such a 
ghostly appearance that the imagination is haunted by recollec- 
tions of it. Entering the city by the Corso di Po, one of its 
handsomest streets, the traveller realizes how grand it once 
was, and how desolate in its decaying grandeur it now is. 
There are many objects of interest in the city. 

The Catliedral (1135) has a handsome exterior, and the 
interior is spacious and modem 3 it is in the shape of a Greek 
cross. The principal paintings are SS. Peter and Paul, an 
Assumption, and Madonna enthroned, all by Garqfalo. 

In the choir is the Last Judgment, by Bastianino : a work 
that has been highly praised. 

Among the principal churches are San Francesco, with a 
marvellous echo answering sixteen times to the voice ; the 
church and monastery of San Benedetto, which once contained 
the tomb of Ariosto. There are some good frescoes in the 
monastery. S. Maria in Vado, one of the oldest in Ferrara 
(restored) ; paintings by Dosso Dossi and Carlo Bononi ; San 
Domenico, with statues by Andrea Ferrari, 

Of the palaces the most interesting is the Castle, once the 
Ducal palace, a handsome structure surrounded by a moat, and 
distinguished by its four large towers. In the dungeons 
beneath the Lion Tower, Parisina and her lover were beheaded. 
The story is told by Lord Byron in the beautiful poem of 
" Parisina.*' 

The Palazzo del Diamanti (1493) formerly belonged 
to the Eate family 9 but is now a pictvxte ^d^arj^^Vv^^te may be 
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seen some of the best works of Garofalo and Dosso Dossi, 
Size, originality of conception, intense colouring, violent action 
^these are the characteristics of the Ferrarese School. An 
illostration of the peculiarities of its two great artists may 
be seen to perfection in the fresco of the Old and New Tes- 
tament by Garofalo, in the third room, a huge composition ; 
and the Madonna and Child with Saints^ by Dosso Dossi, which 
occupies the whole of the eighth room. A good catalogue 
can be obtained for half a franc. The gallery is open from 9 
till 3 free. 

In the Palazzo del Magistrato the Ariostean 
Academy held its sittings. It was here that Calvin found an 
asylum, and preached the doctrines of the Reformation. 

The Studio Pubblico is a school of medicine and mathe- 
matics; it contains a library of 90,000 vols., and many MSB., 
among which are those of Ariosto, Tasso^ and Guarini^ the 
author of the " Pastor Fido." In one of the rooms is the tomb 
of Ariosto, brought from the Church of San Benedetto on the 
6th June^ 1801. 

The House of Ariosto, built by himself (1526-1528), is 
one of the famous places of the town. Over it is an inscrip- 
tion written by the poet. Within is the chamber in which he 
died, and other memorials. The traveller will also see the 
house (near the University) where he received his education, 
and his statue in the Piazza bearing his name. 

In the Hospital of S. Anna is shown the cell in which 
Tasso is said to have been confined seven years. The walls 
are inscribed with the names of many visitors, that of Lord 
Bjrron almost imperceptible, some verses by Lamartine, etc. 
Much doubt has been expressed as to whether Tasso ever was 
imprisoned here, whether he was imprisoned at all, or whether 
that which has been spoken of as his imprisonment was not a 
confinement during a period of insanity. 

Every visitor to Ferrara will take a deeper interest in read- 
ing the " Torquato Tasso " of Goethe, in which he gives a fine 
description of the city in her palmy days ; and also the lines 
of Byron commencing :^ 

" Ferrara 1 in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 
"Whose symmetry was not for soUtude," etc 

From Ferrara it is possible to reach Venice by boat; but 
few will care to do it. Or the journey to BAN^JWCkaL \fik»:^ \sfc 
made by boat to Comacchio> and thence by lo^d. Ot '^c^a^^^ 
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may be reached by way of Cento (see below). But these 
journeys will only be taken by those who have some very special 
object to gain. 

From Ferrara to Bologna takes only an hour by express 
train ; li by ordinary train. The country is flat, and not very 
interesting until near Bologna. The stations passed are Poggio 
Renatico, Galliera, S, Pietro in Casale, S. Giorgio, from whence 
a pleasant excursion of five miles to Cento, where Guercino 
(see p. 2ij) was bom, and where his house, his statue, and 
some fine specimens of his works may be seen ; Castel Mag- 
giore, Corticello^ and Bologna (see p. 203). 



FROM VENICE TO TRIESTE. 

There are two routes, the first by railway, in eight to ten 
hours, twice a day, by way of Treviso and Udine, or by 
Austrian Lloyds steamer, three times a week (see local an- 
nouncements). The boats generally start at midnight of 
Tuesday, Thursdays, and Saturday, and from Trieste to Venice 
on the same nights, and do the journey in six to eight hours. 

The steamers start from opposite the Piazzetta, and on a 
fine night the departure from Venice is very interesting, and in 
the early morning, as the steamer draws near Trieste, the 
scenery is beautiful. 

By rail the route is over the Lagoon bridge to Mestre 
(see p. 124). 

Treviso is the first station of importance reached. After 
leaving this city the country becomes more mountainous. 
Con^gliano, with a large castle on a hill, was the birth-place of 
Cima da Conegliano. 

Pordenone was the birth-place of Giovane A. L. Regillo, 
commonly called // Pordenone. Not far from Codroipo, is 
the village of Campo Formio, where the treaty was signed 
by which Napoleon handed the Republic of Venice over to 
Austria. 

Udine is an old city of 23,000 inhabitants, walled, crowned 
by a castle, and possessing so many public buildings bearing 
a similarity to those in Venice, that it has been called ia every 
ide-book " Venice in Miniature." The rest of the journey 
ough fine plains and valleys, over streams, amongst 
es and castles, until a barren region is reached in Uie 
'H)urhood ol Monfakone, from which \^lace an excursion 
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may be made, by those interested in archaeology, to that 
most ancient colony of the Romans, celebrated in history — 
Aquileia. Baggage is examined at the frontier station of 
Cormons. 

The Adriatic now comes in view, and no more historical 
bugbears need disturb the mind of the tourist until he arrives 
in Trieste (p. 23). 



FROM MILAN TO BOLOGNA. 

Leaving Milan, a good view of the Cathedral is obtained. 
Through a wilderness of rice plantations, maize fields, canals, 
and streams, to Melegnano, or Marignano, where the Swiss 
Allies of the Milanese were beaten by Francis I. and 15,000 
were slain. Here, too, in 1859 the Austrians, retreating from 
Magenta, suffered severely during a conflict with the French, 
under Marshal Baraquay d*Hilliers. 

At Lodi (whose inhabitants were the unyielding foes of 
Milan) occurred the engagement in which Napoleon headed a 
devoted band of men, and stormed the bridge which crosses 
the Adda. 

The lover of Parmesan cheese will be glad to learn that he 
is now in the midst of the country in which it is produced. 

At Casalpusterlengo, and Codogno, there is a branch line to 
Pavia (p. 93), and Cremona (p. 190). 

Soon after passing S, Stefano the Po is crossed, and the 
train arrives at 

Piacenza (population 35,000). Enquire if carriages are 
to be changed here. Charles Dickens well describes this town 
in the following passage : — 

** A brown, decayed old town, Piacenza is. A deserted, 
solitary, grass-grawn place, with "ruined ramparts, half-filled up 
trenches, which afford a frowsy pasturage to the lean kine that 
wander about them ; and streets of stern houses, moodily 
frowning at the other houses over the way. A mysterious and 
solemn palace, guarded by two colossal statues, twin Genii of 
the place, stands gravely in the midst of the idle town ; aud 
the king with the marble legs, who flourished in the time of the 
Thousand and One Nights, might live contentedly inside of it, 
and never have the energy, in his upper half of flesh and blood, 
to want to come out." 

Everything in the city of Piacenza apioeaxslo x^-aXs. xciSta ^x. 



jg^ VENICE. 

Itm diTtcdj to the Farnese fanulT, into whose possession it 
camtj alter manj struggles, in the jear 1545. Tbeir ststoes 
9dcfm the streets, thenr tombs command the dmrcfaes, tibeir 
portraits smile from psiUce halls; and he who is not " wdl up " 
la the histoTf of the Famese family will not derire moch 
benefit from a casaal ?isit to their moaomental remains. The 
most interesting things to see in the town are — ^The Cathedral 
(1122), with sx>lendid frescoes by Guercino, Caracci, and others; 
S« Antonio, with a Testibole or porch, called H Paradiso ; 

S. Maria della Campagna, with frescoes bj Pordenone: 
and S« SistO (1500), one of the best chorches in the town, 
and more elaborately ornamented than the others. 

The Farnese Palace (not far from S. Sisto), bailt by 
Vignola^ was once magnificent. It is now utilized as a barrack. 

The Famese Equestrian Statues stand in front of the 
handsome Palazzo del ComanCy and here let the traTeller pause 
to watch what little life circulates in Piacenza ; for the Piazza 
d' Cavalli, in which this palace is situated, is the heart of the 
town. 



Twenty miles from Piacenza, over a difficult road, is Velleia, 
the Pompeii of Northern Italy. It was buried by a sudden 
landslip in the year 278. 



From Piacenza to Turin, by Tortona and Alessandria, or 
to Genoa via Tortona 5 diligence to Cremona (three hours) 
daily. 

The line, after leaving Piacenza, follows the course of an 
ancient Roman road (Via ^Emilia), without any traces visible, 
however, to the railway traveller. The stations passed are Pon-^ 
ietiure, Cadco, Fiorenzuola, jilseno, with fine views of the Apen- 
nines on the right; Borgo S. Donnino (named after an early 
saint who was martyred in the days of Maximian,362) contains 
a fine old cathedral dedicated to the saint ; Castelguelfo, with a 
stle, 1 orre d' Orlando, a Ghibelline stronghold taken by the 
^aelph Lord of Parma, 1407. Then the Taro is crossed by a 

br/djfej and Parma is reached. 
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. 46,000). Parma is a large, handsome, modern- 
', divided unequally by the torrent of the same name, 
iS connecting the two portions. It contains a variety 
lildings, and is famous for its art treasures. A41 Parma 
Jorreggio, as Venice is of Titian and Tintoretto, as 
pagnoletto, as Mantua of Giulio Romano, as Vicenza 

as Bologna of Guido Reni. 
lay be pleasantly spent in this town, and a longer 

traveller is making a prolonged stay in Italy. It 
ans a difficult town, consisting of one long street. 
Via iEmilia, running from the Porta S. Michele at 
ity, to the Porta S. Croce at the other extremity, 
he centre the Piazza Grande, a good starting place for 
e town. 
atliedral (Lombard- Romanesque, built 11 17). — 

as of red marble (1281) at main entrance. 

G. Bono da Bisone. 
es (1493) ...... Bianchino. 

)r. — Except the high altar, the fine stalls of the 
)ust of Petrarch (who was archdeacon here), the 
of Agostino Caracci, and the monuments in the 
is little to call for special notice, except the Dome, 
vered with the remains of that marvellous fresco, 
tion, by Correggio, 

le work of the great painter which gives the temple 
[it to wonder and reverence. We found the fresco, 
nuch wasted; and at first glance, before the in- 
rms and legs had time to order and attribute them- 
eir respective bodies, we felt the justice of the un- 
vhich called this divinest of frescoes a guazzetto di 
I of frogs.' But in another moment it appeared to 
sublime conception of the Assumption ever painted, 
not find Caracci*s praise too warm, where he says : 
remain stupefied with the sight of so grand a work 
; so well conceived — so well seen from below — 
ch severity, yet with so much judgment and so 
; with a colouring which \s o^ NCf^ ^'^^^ T^^ 
fresco above the fioor oi lYie c\\\ii^\& ^on^^^>'^^^ 
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it might well appear like a heavenly scene to the reeling sense 
of the spectator. Brain, nerve, and muscle were strained to 
utter exhaustion in a very few minutes, and we came away with 
our admiration only half satisfied, and resolved to ascend the 
cupola next day, and see the fresco on something like equal 
terms. In one sort we did thus approach it 5 and as we looked 
at the gracious floating figures of the heavenly company through 
the apertures of the dome, they did seem to adopt us, and make 
us part of the painting. But the tremendous depth, over which 
they drifted so lightly, it dizzied us to look into ; and I am not 
certain that I should counsel travellers to repeat our experience. 
Where still perfect, the fresco can only gain from close inspec- 
tion — it is painted with such exquisite and jealous perfection 5 
yet the whole effect is now better from below, for the decay 
is less apparent ; and, besides, life is short, and the stairway by 
which one ascends to the dome is in every way too exigent." 

It was of this fresco that Titian was so enamoured, that he 
said, with becoming modesty, "If I were not Titian, I would 
be Correggio." Much has been written and said about this 
work ^ and as in the quotation given above the work is regarded 
from an artist's view, the tourist may like to know the opinion 
of one who saw it from a tourist point of view. 

*' This cathedral is odorous with the rotting of Correggio's 
frescoes in the cupola," says Charles Dickens. " Heaven knows 
how beautiful they may have been at one time ! Connoisseurs 
fall into raptures with them now 5 but such a labyrinth of arms 
and legs, such heaps of foreshortened limbs, entangled, and in- 
volved, and jumbled together, no operative surgeon, gone mad, 
could imagine in his wildest delirium." 

The Baptistery close at hand is exquisite. It was built 
of white Veronese marble (much discoloured now), from de- 
signs by Benedetto A ntelami {11^6), Observe the sculptured 
portals, and the medallions of fabulous animals. In the interior 
is the large font (1298) in centre, and a smaller one in com- 
mon use now. In this Baptistery all Parma has been baptized 
since 12 16. Close to the Cathedral is the Church and Con- 
vent of 

S. Giovanni Evangelista (built 1510, hyB. Zaccagni), 
belonging to a very old Benedictine Monastery. 

Observe — 

Chapels, left. Frescoes .... Parmeggianino, 

Rightj Monument of Countess Sanvitale . Montenuovo. 
Choir stalls Zucchi. 
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The Church is chiefly celebrated for the Frescoes of 
Correggio in the Dome, representing S. John's vision of the 
glorified Christ ; only to be seen when daylight is broadest, as 
it is much faded and decayed. 

The Madonna della Steccata is also close by, being 
in the street leading from the Piazza Grande to the Ducal 
Palace (built 15 21, by B. Zaccagni), It is noted for its Frescoes 
by Parmeggianino and Anselmi, especially the " Moses'* of the 
former. 

The most interesting monuments are those of — 

Sforzino Sforza ....... Agrate. 

Ottavio Famese ...... Brian ti. 

Count Guido da Correggio . . . . Barhieri, 

Duchess Marie Louise Bondoni, 

Proceeding towards the Piazza di Corte, another of the 
principal squares of Parma, the traveller reaches the 

Palazzo Farnese, not of imposing or attractive exterior, 
but full of treasures within. The first thing to visit is the 
Theatre (fee half a franc). Open daily, 9 to 4. 

*' One of the dreariest spectacles of decay that ever was 
seen — a grand, old, gloomy theatre, mouldering away. 

" It is a large wooden structure, of a horse-shoe shape, 
the lower seats arranged upon the Roman plan, but above tliem 
great heavy chambers, rather than boxes, where the nobles sat, 
remote in their proud state. Such desolation as has fallen on 
this theatre, enhanced in the spectator's fancy by its gay inten- 
tion and design, none but worms can be familiar with. A 
hundred and ten years have passed since any play was acted 
here. The sky shines in through the gashes in the roof 5 the 
boxes are dropping down, wasting away, and only tenanted by 
rats ; damp and mildew smear the faded colours, and make 
spectral maps upon the panels -, lean rags are dangling down 
wherp there were gay festoons on the proscenium 5 the stage 
has rotted, so that a narrow wooden gallery is thrown across it, 
or it would sink beneath the tread, and bury the visitor in the 
gloomy depth beneath. The desolation and decay impress 
themselves on all the senses. The air has a mouldering smell, 
and an earthy taste -, any stray outer sounds, that straggle in 
with some lost sunbeam, are muffled and heavy -, and the worm, 
the maggot, and the rot, have changed the surface of the wood 
beneath the touch, as time will seam and roughen a smootK 
hand. If ever ghosts act plays, they act tSaatsx wv. ^v^ '^^'^'^ 
stage/* 
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llie Collection of Pictures in the Farnese Palace b of 
ip'eat valcM', lliere are oven- 600, some of them having a world- 
wide celebrity. There are thirteen rooms, and it is to be 
regretted that the pictures in them are neither nnmbeied, named, 
Oi:ir h nny catalogue published. In manj instances the names 
of the artiftts are u* be found upon the pictures, but not inrari- 
ably. The first or ante-room may be passed over with a glance. 
In tlte htcfmd room, which is the first of a series of five, called 
the Cjfeat Gallery, observe particularly — 

Madonna del la S<:a]a ..... Correggio, 
Virgin, Child, and Saints Parmeggianino. 

Room III. (Oval Hall). — Modem Artists. 

Colossal statues of Hercules and Bacchus, found at Rome 
in the seventeenth century. 

Rooms IV. and V. 

Deposition F. Francia. 

Madonna Enthroned Ibid. 

Burial of the Virgin Lud. Caracci. 

(*opies of Correggio' s frescoes by . . . j4g, Caracci. 
The Youthful Saviour Giov. Bellini. 

Room VI. 

Statue of Marie Louise Canova. 

Jn the small rooms which are entered from the Oval Hall 
(Room 111.) are some of Correggio's celebrated works 5 
notably — 

The Flight into Egypt, and St. Jerome. 

In the Htudio of Toschi are drawings of the principal works 
of Correggio, from which many who are not connoisseurs will 
obtain a better idea of what the originals were than from the 
originnla themselves. 

The Library, containing 100,000 vols, and MSS., was 
founded in 1769, by Duke Philip of Bourbon. Amongst its 
treasures iire a Dante, written by Petrarch, and a Koran, found 
by lA'opold 1. in the tent of Mustapha, after the siege of Vienna. 
1 Ijero is also preserved here the original fresco of Correggio — 
Tho Coronation of the Virgin, formerly in San Giovanni Evan- 

Tho Museum ot Antiquities \s also in this palace. 
//# trcHMurca were principally obtained itomNeWeiaio?, 19^, wA 

mni^xcnvnthms in Pnrma. 
-iliif Church of S. Lodovico, near lo^e^am^^^^^^ 
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contains the famous Camera di S. Paolo, with charming frescoes 
by Correggio. 

*' You might almost touch the ceiling with your hand, it 
hovers so low, with its counterfeit of vine-clambered trellis- 
work^ and its pretty boys looking roguishly through the em- 
bowering leaves. It is altogether the loveliest room in the 
world ; and if the Diana in her car on the chimney is truly a 
portrait of the abbess for whom the chamber was decorated, 
she was altogether worthy of it, and one is glad to think of her 
enjoying life in the fashion amiably permitted to nuns in the 
fifteenth century." — Howells. 

The Custodian of the Faraese Picture Gallery keeps the 
keys. A strong light is necessary to get the full effect of this 
delightful apartment. 

Among the remaining sights of Parma are, the Botanical 
Gardens, the pleasant Stradone, or boulevard, the Palazzo 
del Giardino, with frescoes by 4f- Caracci. The Opera 
House holds 1200 people. 

Diligence to Mantua and Cremona daily. 

Leaving Parma, the scenery is pleasant, especially on the 
right of the carriage, which commands a view of the Apennines 5 
the Enza, which divided Modena from Parma, is crossed. Sant' 
Ilar'w is the first station. Then the railway crosses the Cros- 
tolo, and a halt is made at 

Reggio (pop. 20,000) ; fine old town, arcaded. The chief 
things of interest in Reggio are : the house in which Ariosto 
was born 5 the Cathedral (fifteenth century), with the statues at 
the entrance — 

Adam and Eve Clementi, 

and other statues by the same artist in the interior. 

The beautiful Church of Madonna della Ghiara, covered 
inside with frescoes -, the spacious Theatre -, the Library ; and 
the Museum. 

Diligence from Rege;io to Mantua daily. 

Excursions to Correggio, the birthplace of the great 
painter, nine miles. 

To Canossa, where the Emperor Henry IV. obtained abso- 
lution from Pope Gregory VII. in 1077, after doing a ^eaanc^ 
of three days^ barefooted and bareVieaAed. 

A short run from Reggio, \htou^\i «L^\^«>s»xv\.^oxff»l>^^ 
Modena is reached. 
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(Population 57,000). Modena, the Roman Matina, is situated 
between the rivers Panaro and Secchia. The town is well 
built, and most of the streets have arcades on either side. The 
entrance into the town from the railway station is by the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, which leads directly to the 

Palazzo Ducale, built in the seventeenth century ; a 
handsome building, containing a fine collection of pictures. 
Open daily, 9 to 3, free. There are 500 pictures and a large 
collection of drawings by the old masters. Only a few of the 
former will be here enumerated, as the name of the artist is 
affixed t6 the pictures, and a good catalogue is procurable 
(3 francs). 

Room [I. 
S3. Crucifixion (very curious) . . Gherard of Haarlem, 

5. Ferrari. 

. Lor» di Bicci, 



$6. Annunciation 
42. Virgin and Child . 

Room III. 

Ceiling painting — Ganymede . 
Frescoes .... 



Correggio. 
Nicolo dell Ablate, 



Tintoretto, 



Room IV. 

Ceiling paintings 

The paintings in this room are principally by Venetian 
masters. 

Room V. 
149. Crucifixion (a remarkable work) . 

Room VI. 



Guido Reni, 



176. Nativity 
204. Venus 

Drawings. 
Holy Family 



Room VII. 

Room VIII. 
Room IX. 



Dosso Dossi. 
An, Caracci, 



Room X. (Sala Grande), 
j66. Virgin and Child .... 
jf4J. Marriage of St Catherine . 



Andrea del Sarto. 



, Dosso Dossi, 
Guercino, 
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Rooms XL, XII. 
Principally works of the Modenese School. 

Room XIII. 
Small paintings. 

Room XIV. 

Curiosities of various kinds, including old musical instru- 
ments. 

The Library (Biblioteca Estense) contains 100,000 vols, 
and 30,000 MSS. y and in a room adjoining there is a valuable 
collection of coins. 

The Duomo, in the Piazza Grande, was begun in 1099, and 
enlarged at different dates. On the fa9ade are curious sculp- 
tures of the eleventh century, representing King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. The cathedral is not very rich 
in works of art ; but the following should be observed : — 

2nd chapel left. Terra-cotta altar. 

Fine marble pulpit .... Tomrnaso Ferru 

Stalls in the choir . . . Cristoforo Lendenari, 

Among the tombs, that of Claudio Rangoni, by Giulio 
Romano^ is perhaps the best. The crypt is handsome. The 
tomb of S. Greminianus is at the back of the altar. 

The Campanile dates from 1224, and is one of the most 
celebrated in N. Italy. In it is to be seen the old Secchia, or 
bucket, which was taken as a glorious trophy by the Modenese 
from their rivals the Bolognese, 1325 j the subject of a poem 
by Tassoni of Modena, whose statue is by the cathedral. 

Having seen these sights, the principal attractions for the 
passing tourist who pauses here between the arrival of one 
train and departure of the next, are exhausted. To those who 
make a longer stay, a visit should be made to the Cliurcll of 
S. AgOStino, near the gate of the same name, leading to 
Reggio ; the Museo Lapidario, with Roman and mediaeval 
monuments. 

The Church of S- Francesco, with a singular group in 
terra-cotta — 

The Descent from the Cross . . . Begarelli, 

which was formerly in the Church of S. Agostino. 

The pleasantest walks in Modena are in the Public 
Gardens, and on the ramparts of the town, from whence the 
views are particularly good. 

Samuel Rogers, who wrote ** TVie P\e2LS\3Lte^s ol '^^xsissrj; 
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has reproduced a pathetic Modenese legend ia his well-known 
poem. 

The legend, which resembles that embodied in our own 
song, " The Mistletoe Bough/* is well known throughout the 
whole of Italy. 

In the Piazza Muratori is a statue to the great historian 
Ludovico Antonio Muratori, who was born in Vignola, in the 
Modenese territory, 1672, and died in Modena, 1750. A recent 
writer says : *' Muratori*s house in Modena, though humble and 
very inconvenient, is a conspicuous object. ' We made a 
point of finding out the unhonoured spot, where, on a red stone 
near the ground, are seen the^ words, " Hie jacent mortales 
exuviae Ludovici Antonii Muratorii, immortalis memoriae viri." 



From Modena a line of railway runs to Mantua and 
Verona. 

Resuming our journey by rail, we resume also the old 
Roman road. Via iEmilia, cross the Panaro, and arrive at 
Castelfranco, where Marc Antony was defeated by Hirtius and 
Octavius, B.C. 43. Then Samoggia is passed, and the. train 
crosses the Reno, in which river is an island — between La 
Crocetta and Trebo — supposed to be the place where Octavius, 
Lepidus, and Antony (called the second triumvirate) concluded 
an alliance for the government of the Roman Empire after the 
war of Mutina, b.c. 43. 

The country about here is very charming — 



** Each sweep and turn some dazzling scene unrolls ; 



>» 



then the Pilgrimage Church on Monte Guardia comes in view, 
and then the tall massive towers which tell us we are at 
Bologna. 



(For Hotels, see Appendix.) 

Englisli Church Service in the Hotel Brun. 

Post Office close to Hotel Brun. 

Theatres. — ^Teatro Communale, del Corso, Contavalli, 
Brunetti. There is also an open-air theatre (Arena del Sole), 
and a marionette theatre. 



TWO DAYS IN BOLOGNA. 

FIRST DAY. SECOND DAY. 

* Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. * S. Luca. 

* S. Petronio. * Campo Santo. 

* Archiginnasio. S. Michele in Bosco. 

* S. Domenico. S. Pietro. 

* Academy of Arts. * The Towers. 
S. Giacomo. Mercanzia. 
University. 

S. Stefano. 

* Museo a Antiehita. 

If only one day can be spared, the places marked with 
an asterisk should be visited, and for this purpose a carriage 
should be hired. 

Bologna (population 110,000), commonly called La Grassa 
(the fat), was the second capital of the States of the Church. 
It is one of the oldest of Italian cities, and was the principal 
city of the Etrusci, by whom it was called Felsina. After the 
Second Punic War, Felsina became a Roman colony (b.c. 193), 
and the name of the city was changed by the Romans Inlc^ 
Bononia. It underwent various viclssilMdes, \mX^ CXi?i:^«Eka.^gCkfc 
constituted it a free town. 
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The factions of the Guelfs and Ghibelines were the de- 
struction of the liberties of Bologna, as of so many other Italian 
cities. In one of their combats with Modeoa, the bucket — 
memorable for ever in the poem of Tassooi, called '* La Secchia 
Rapita " — was carried away, and may still be seen in the Cam- 
panile at Modena (see p. 201). 

Pope Nicholas III. was recognized, on account of his media- 
tion in the intestine quarrels of the city, as protector and 
suzerain 3 but after a short time his legate was driven from the 
city (^334)> and Taddeo de* Pepoli became the lord of Bologna. 
Then followed party strife again, until in 1512 it surrendered 
to Pope Julius II., and henceforth became subject to the papal 
see. In 1796 Buonaparte drove out the papal authorities. 
Bologna was then annexed to the Cisalpine Republic. In 1814 
the Austrians occupied the city, which was restored to the pope 
in 1815 ^ and in i860 it became united to the new kingdom of 
Italy, under Victor Emanuel. 

Bologna has been celebrated for many things -, but pre- 
eminently for its University — the oldest in the world, and of 
world-wide fame. It is also famous for its School of Art, 
for a detailed account of which the reader should consult 
Lanzi's ** History of Painting," Zugler*s ''Handbook of 
Painting,'' etc. Amoagst the most celebrated names belonging 
to this school in its earlier days may be mentioned Francesco 
Francia, its founder, Bagnacavallo, Innocenzo da Imola, etc. 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century, old things in art 
passed away, and the School of the Caracci was founded. A 
host of famous names attach to this period. Lodovico, Agostino 
and Annibale Caracci, Domenichino, Albani, Guido Reni, 
Guercino, and Lanfranco ~all these names will ring in our ears 
over and over again, as we visit the art treasures of Bologna, for 
which the city is justly famous. 

The situation of Bologna is very pleasant, being at the 
base of the Apennines, in a fertile plain watered by the Reno and 
the Savena. it is surrounded by walls, and has twelve gates. 
A peculiar charm attaching to the city is, that from one end to 
the other are located deeply interesting monuments which con- 
nect the long-past with the present ; and everywhere, through 
narrow streets and winding ways from north, south, east, and 
west — are arcades, or colonnades, protecting the traveller 
from the heat of the summer sun, and etia\A\n^\i\m \.o ^\%'^ws& 
with the use of an umbrella in the most p\\A\ess iive\, 

-Bologna is emphatically the c\ty ol coVximtvs. ^^«1 ^^^^'^ 
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has long, shady arcades, with capitals often richly wrought ; 
and to the west of the town a colonnade of three miles in 
length — built at different times by the liberality of various 
individuals and societies among the citizens — leads up to the 
elevated church of La Madonna di S. Luca (see p. 216). This 
fancy for colonnades has made Bologna a very picturesque city, 
and renders the exploration of its sights much more pleasant to 
the traveller, who is enabled to pass from church to church in 
the shade. 

Bologna is also a city of towers. They spring up in pro- 
fusion from private houses and public edifices, unsightly enough 
when taken apart — generally mere quadrangular masses of 
brown brick, with no ornament except the holes once made for 
the scaffolding — but taken in the mass they give an imposing 
air to the town, and group well in the street views. Not two 
only of them, but many of them, are out of the perpendicular, 
and thus produce an unusual effect. They seem not to have 
been built for any definite purpose, being useless for defence, 
and having no windows. 

Bologna abounds with churches — there being no fewer 
than a hundred and thirty, and twenty monasteries. 

There is so much of real interest to see in Bologna that we 
should advise spending at least two or three days in this charm- 
ing old city. 

THE DUOMO, 

(^Cathedraly) 

Dedicated to St. Peter, was begun in 1605. It is very inferior 
to many other churches in the city. 

In the Sacristy, a Crucifixion . . . Bagnacavallo. 

Near the Sacristy, St. Peter and the Virgin Lod. Caracci, 

Above high altar, Annunciation . . . Ibid. 

His last work. 

In the Baptistery, Baptism of our Lord . Ercole Grazini. 

S. PETRONIO 

Is the largest church in Bologna (begua i^^^o^. I^^xsgsR^Ns^ 
Antonio Fincenci, ^ ^ 

The design of this celebrated aieVaXfccV ^^% '^^''^1'^^^^ 
oat: bad it been, the churcYi vro\i\d Y^ax^ Xi^wnv^'^^^^ "^"^ 
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English measurement ; as it is, the whole dinrdi is now com- 
posed of what was intended to he onlj the nave and aisles. 
Observe the doorways and their bas-reliefs, especially the centre 
dooTy by Jacopo delta Querela. The side doors are by Nicolb 
Triholo. 

The interior is imposing ; the chapels are nnmeroos and 
rich. 

Chapels on the Right. 

ist^ Altar-piece ..... Giacomo Francia. 

2nd, Chapel of the Pepolis (see p. 204). Notice Frescoes. 
4th, Rich painted glass by . . . Giacomo da Ulma. 
8th, Inlaid stalls .... Fra Rqffaele da Brescia. 

i Chapel of St. Antony of Padoa, Statue . . Seuisouino, 

9th, < and exquisite windows from designs of Michael Angelo. 

( The Miracles of the Saint . . Girolamo da Treviso. 

1 1 tb> Assumption ...... Trilolo. 

High Altar, SS. Dominic and Francis . Giro. Campagna. 

Choir, Charles V. crowned Emperor of Italy here, by Pope 
Clement VII., 1530. 

Passing now to the left, or north aisle — 
The Chapel of the Bacciocchi family. 
Monument of Princess Eliza (sister of Napoleon). 
Altar-piece, Madonna and Saints . . Lor. Costa, 

In the fourth chapel from entrance, the oldest in the church, 
are curious paintings of Heaven and Hell, attributed to Simone 
da Bologna. 

On the floor of the left aisle is the celebrated meridian line 
of Cassini, 1653. 

In the workshop adjoining the church are sketches and 
models of the fagade as it was to have been — an interesting 
study for architects. 

8. DOMENICO, 

Rebuilt in the eighteenth century. The most interesting thing 
in this interesting church is the Tomb of S. Dominic, founder 
of the order of preaching friars and of the Inquisition, in the 
large Chapel on the right : everything in this chapel deserves 
attention. The sarcophagus, with marvellous bas-reliefs by 
A7ro/d J^isa/io, GugHelmo^ and Aljon%o Lomlardo. 

^i7M^e7, smaii statue, on the leit, and >^ MlcUael Aus^do, 
*>. ^etronms holding a church . . S 
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Other saints Nicold delV Area. 

Over the altar the Saint entering Paradise . Guido, 

There are many fine pictures in the church, too numerous 
to describe in detail. 

The other principal objects of interest are — 
Monument of Hensius (Hencius Rex), King of Sardinia, 1272. 

Opposite this monument is a portrait of S. Thomas 
Aquinas . . . . . . Simone da Bologna. 

Said to be a correct likeness. 

Monument of Taddeo Pepoli (see p. 204). 

^acopo Lanfrani, 

The Chapel of the Rosary, yory beautiful. 

The Tomb of Guido Reni, and Tomb of Elisabetta Sirani 
(poisoned 1655). 

Over the Altar-piece small pictures by Guido, the Caracci, 
Elisahetta Sirani^ B. Cesi, and others. 

In the Chapel of the Relics, where the head of S. Dominic 
is kept in a massive silver casket weighing 120 lb., is the body 
of Jacob of Ulm, whose paintings on glass are much admired 
(see p. 206). There is also a repulsive mummy of Serafino 
CappoDi. 

The cloisters are ancient and extensive, but not of great 
interest. 



S. STEFANO 

Is the oldest church in Bologna, and the most puzzling church 
in the world — it being in reality seven churches thrown into 
one. It occupies the site of a Temple of Isis, and contains 
columns of unknown date. The first church is uninteresting. 
The second contains a Roman sarcophagus, with the body of 
the Beata Giuliana de' fianzi -, it is called the Banzi Chapel. 
Third church is an imitation of the Holy Sepulchre, and is 
rather a poor imitation. The antiques should be specially 
observed. Fourth church, SS. Peter and Paul, was probably 
the original cathedral. Fifth church, called the Atrio di Pilato : 
curious mediaeval font, sarcophagi, etc. Sixth church, Santis- 
sima Trinita. Seventh church, Confessione: very curious 
columns and reliefs. A legend says that ow^ oi. ^^sa ^<^vsbXK».^ 
measures the exact height ol o\xx ^^N\ov\t. ^^'a.Tc^ ^^^^v 
are contained in this church. TYve c\o\^\ft\^ ^x^ ^\Si-5^n^"^ 
beaatlfal. 
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S. GIACOMO MAGGIORE, 

Celebrated for its paintings, of which the most remarkable are — 
Marriage of S. Catherine . . . Innocenzo da Imola. 
The Virgin, with Saints and Angels, by Francesco Francia. 

CoBsidered to be his finest work. 

Behind this chorch is the Oratory of S. Cecilia, to visit 
which the sacristan of S. Giacomo must be consulted. It was 
celebrated for its frescoes, especially those by Fr. Francia ; but 
they are now so much defaced that, except for art students, they 
ofier but little attraction. 

8. GIOVANNI IN MONTE, 

Grothic, founded by S. Petronius, 433 ; rebuilt and restored, but 
its ancient architecture preserved. There are two or three good 
pictures by Guercino ; especially in the third chapel on the 
right, SS. Joseph and Jerome. 

THE ACADEMY OF ARTS, 

(Accademia delle Belle Arti^) 

Piazza S. Donati, near University. The building was formerly 
a Jesuit convent. On the ground-floor are casts, weapons, 
etc. ; but the gallery of pictures (pinacoteca) demands all the 
attention of the tourist. Open daily from nine to three. The 
pictures, numbering about 300 — most of which have been 
obtained from suppressed churches — are distributed over eight 
rooms. All of them are marked conspicuously with the name 
of the artist. A catalogue can be obtained; price 1} franc. 
The rooms are not numbered, nor have they any distinctive 
name ; and as the pictures are liable at times to removal from 
one room to another, a reference will be made here only to the 
number of the picture, which will be sufficient clue to the room 
in which it is to be found. 

2. Baptism of Christ Alhanu 

ij, S, Bruno in the Wilderness .... Guercino. 

14' Death of St. Peter Martyr .... Ihid. 

IS' S. John Baptist ....•• 1>«.^« 

^;^- The Eternal ....•* l^^^* 
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25. St. Petronias'with the Church](p. 205) . Lor. Costa. 



29. Assumption 

30. Simone da Pesaro . 
34. Communion of S. Jerome . 
^^, Assumption .... 
2,6, * Virgin and Child Glorified . 

37. Madonna and Saints 

38. Assumption .... 

39. Annunciation 

42. ^Madonna and Child, with Saints 

43. Transfiguration 

44. Calling of St. Matthew 

45. Birth of St. John Baptist . . . . 

46. ** The voice of one crying in the Wilderness '* . 

47. Conversion of St. Paul 

50. The Saviour Bound 



Simone da Pesaro, 

By himself, 

Ag, Caracci, 

Ibid, 

Ann, Caracci, 

Ibid, 

Ibid, 

Ibid, 

Lod, Caracci, 

• Ibid, 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 

Ibid, < 

Ibid, 

Ibid, 



61. ^Madonna and Child , . . Cima da Conegliano, 
64. Madonna Enthroned, with Saints F. Cossa (rare), 

74. Descent from the Cross . . . Prospero Fontana, 

75. St. Francesco da Paolo blessing the Son 

of the Duchess of Savoy • . Lavinia Fontana. 

78. * Madonna and Saints .... Fr, Francia. 

79. Annunciation . Ibid, 

So. ^Madonna and Child, with Saints . . . Ibid, 

81. Madonna adoring the Child .... Ibid, 

84. Madonna and Saints .... Giac. Francia, 
89. *Virgin and Angels . . . Innocenzo da Imola, 

97. St. Francis ....... Gesse, 

116. Madonna and Child, with Saints . . Parmigianino. 
122. The Saviour in the Tomb . . Nicolb da Cremona, 



134. ^Madonna della Piet^ 

135. ^Massacre of the Innocents . 

136. *Crucifixion .... 

137. * Samson conquers the Philistines 

138 Virgin of the Rosary 

139 St. Andrea Corsini 
140. St. Sebastian 
145. Visitation 
152. *St. Cecilia . 



D 



Guido Reni, 
Ibid, 
Ibid, 
Ibid, 
Ibid, 
Ibid. 
Ibid, 
Tintoretto, 



This is considered the most valuable oi ;)\\ V\v^ ^x\. U^-a.^^^^'s^^^^^^'^e^'*^- 

i(^j. Madonna Enthroned . . . ^^^^^^ ^'^.^''^Si^^ 

17s. St. Anthony at Padua • . • E.Usal:exta.^^^-t 
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183. Marriage of St. Catherine 

197. ^Madonna and Child . 

198. St. Gregory's Supper . 
203. Madonna and Child . 
206 ♦Martyrdom of St. Agnes 

207. Virgin of the Rosary 

208. Death of St. Peter Martyr 
221. Madonna and Child (Saints) 
281. Mary Magdalen 
289. Madonna and Saints . 



Alessio TiarinL 

Perygino. 

Vasari. 

Vitale da Bologna. 

Domenichino. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 

Giov. B. Francia. 

Elisabetta SiranL 

Lod, Caracci. 



Near the Church of S. Petronio is the 



ARCHIGINNASIO ANTICO, 

Entered from the Portico del Pavaglione. Tt was once the 
University (1562), prior to its removal in 1803 to the Palazzo 
Cellesi. It contains the Public Library (Biblioteca del Comune), 
open daily from 10 to 4. 

In the court and loggie are memorials of professors. The 
Museum of Antiquities is on the first floor — open daily from 
10 to 4 — in which are some wonderful vases, sculptures, bas- 
reliefs, Egyptian antiquities, etc. The gem of the collection is 
the Etruscan Museum, open daily from 10 to 4. The dis- 
covery of these antiquities was made at the Certosa, or public 
cemetery of Bologna, in 187 1. A recent traveller has written 
so well upon the subject, that we cannot do better than quote 
him for a description of the collection : — 

" There is in the middle of the cemetery a modern chapel, 
in the course of some excavations under which it was discovered 
that the locality has been used as a place of interment from a 
period of extremely remote antiquity. There must be some- 
thing peculiar in the clay soil ; for the skeletons of the dead 
have been preserved in situ, like fossils found in marl, in excel- 
lent condition, and, with skill and care, are capable of being 
removed and exhibited. Accordingly, twelve such skeletons of 
men, women, and children are to be seen at the Archiginnasio 
of Bologna, under glass. One person, I cannot help think- 
/n£^, wast have been buried alive, the body is so curiously 
contorted. Iron bracelets are observed oti soma of the arms, 
and there are traces of rings on tVve ^n^ets- K l«^ \?Mi«t«^ 
f^ases (KTepkfiara) are seen by their svdes* It \s ^. %\x«iv%^i^^V. 
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" But the strangest things of all are the tombstones (about 
thirty-three in number), which are of a kind nut to be seen 
elsewhere. Some of them are merely massive lumps of stone^ 
of a circular shape. Others are in outline like a vast horse- 
shoe, full six feet high, and exceedingly massive; while others, 
shaped somewhat like a capital omega, resting on a base, are 
clearly, as to their form, barbarous imitations of the Greek 
acroteria — such, for example, as covered the junction of the 
tiles on the roofs of ancient temples, and are seen impressed 
with a conventional sacred flower — (one stroke of the pencil 
would make my meaning plain to you in a moment). Round 
the edge of these massive sepulchral stones is the well-known 
ornament symbolical of the sea ; and on their front, between 
broad horizontal belts (which, singular to relate, is the charac- 
teristic feature of almost every one of them), are strange 
representations, neither Roman nor Greek, not yet altogether 
barbarous, but, as 1 think, semi-barbarous attempts to imitate 
Greek designs. One tombstone, I remember, exhibited a 
marine monster at top : beneath, a winged figure in a car ; 
lower down, a mounted warrior. A bronze urn, two feet high, 
encircled by four or five tiers of figures in extraordinary attire, 
affords a crucial interest of what I venture to describe as an 
hitherto unexampled style of ancient art. What surprised me 
most was to observe (for there are two large apartments full of 
the spoils of the diggings at the Certosa) that, with objects of 
the nondescript style alluded, there seem to have been found 
plenty of genuine Magna Graecia relics. Vases and bronzes of 
the kind we have been so long familiar with are exhibited side 
by side with objects of a style quite novel and extraordinary. 
My belief is that we are here surveying the works (as the 
cemetery must have witnessed the interments) of several suc- 
cessive very remote ages -, and that the massive stone monuments 
are among those of the oldest date. None of these objects, 
however, as far as I am able to judge, can be of the heroic 
time. They are imitations of Greek art, but not of primitive 
Greek art. On the whole, I have seldom felt more surprised 
and perplexed. It was like being shown some ancient poet 
or historian of whom nobody had ever heard before 5 whose 
imagery was partly new, and his allusions not ucLt'c^'^^'c^ 
inexplicable." * 

Museo d'Antiehita. TVua m\xse\\m \&jp^v^^V ^;^g^^ 

♦ "Manuscript EvangeUa in roreigiil.ibi^.t\esr— Rev- F, H. ^crxwt^^ * 
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to treasures of Etruscan art. A fine boikfiDg adjoming the 
Ardiig^innasio has been set apart specially for this d^ of relicsi, 
which hare been remored to rooms speoaDj prepare d for thor 
reception. Bj the time this work is in the haids of the public 
the mosenm will probal^ be opened for exhibition. 
It contains — 

I. All the Roman Art Antiquities which were formerly dis- 
played in the Univernty. 

XL All the Etroscan Antiquities foond in or near Bologna. 

III. A Taloable collection of Egyptian Antiquities^ under the 
care of Professor Szedlo, professor of Egyptology, a most dis- 
tinguished linguist. 

IV. Collection of arms and mediaeval weapons. 
V. Collection of mediaeval objects of art. 

VI. All the old archives of the city. 

The Anatomical Museum, fragrant with cedar of 
Lebanon, and adoroed with curious statues, canred in wood, of 
celebrated professors, is the room where Galvani made his first 
experiments on a frog, and discovered the principle of electricity 
(p. 213). His chair is preserved in this room. 

THE UNIVERSITY, 

Celebrated as being one of the oldest, is still one of the first, in 
Italy. It was founded in 1119. It possesses an Anatomical 
Cabinet, a Botanical Garden, and a splendid Library of 90,000 
volumes. Open daily from nine to three. The 

TOWERS 

Of Bologna are in the middle of the city, and should be seen 
by every visitor. The Torre Asinelli, built by Gherardo 
degli Asinelli, 1109, is 272 feet high, and can be ascended with- 
out great difficulty by 450 steps. This leaning tower, though 
not so remarkable as that of Pisa — which is about fourteen 
feet out of the perpendicular — is 3 ft. 5 in. on the incline. Why 
it was built nobody seems to know 3 as it is singularly unsuit- 
able for any practical purpose. Many learned attempts have 
been made at guessing the secret of the Towers of Bologna. 
fc The view from the summit is magn\fvcetvt, coroiMcck^va^^L fine 
panorama of the Alps, the Euganean VVvWs, aiA ^ ^\^^im% 
prospect of the town and its environs. 
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The Torre Garisenda, or La Mozza, built by Filippo 
and Oddo Garisendi^ is not so high as its neighbour, but is eight 
and a half feet out of the perpendicular. Dante alludes to 
this tower in the " Inferno " (xxxi. 136). Some have contended 
that this tower was purposely built out of the perpendicular; 
but they have failed to prove their position by any satisfac" 
tory argument. 

£ologna abounds with 

PALACES, 

Scattered about the city. To the most interesting only will 
attention be called. Two are in the Piazza YittoriO 
Emanuele^ a fine open space in the heart of the city, which 
is to Bologna what the Piazza della Signoria is to Florence. 
In it is the splendid Fountain of Neptune, executed 1564. 
The design of the fountain as a whole was made by Laureti, 
The gigantic statue of Neptune is one of the most famous 
works of Giovanni da Bologna : it is eight feet high, and weighs 
ten tons. 

Near here is the Palazzo Pubblico, began 1290 : fai^ade, 
Madonna, Nicolo dell Jrca ; gateway, Galeazzo Alessi ; statue 
in bronze of Pope Gregory XIII. by Menganti, The magnifi- 
cent staircase in the interior — fifty-three steps — by Bramante, 
The saloons of the palace contain frescoes and statuary. 

The Palazzo del Podesta, began 1201, facade 1485, is 
a handsome massive building, formerly the seat of municipal 
authority. It contains the public archives, and is chiefly cele- 
brated as being the prison of the unfortunate Hensius (Enzio), 
king of Sardinia (see p. 207). 

The handsome Portico de' Banchi, the work of Fignola, is a 
famous promenade ; its fine arcade, united to the Portico del 
PavagUone, extending 300 feet. It is adorned with some of 
the best shops in the town. 

Palazzo della Mercanzia (the Chamber of Com- 
merce) is a remarkable Italian Gothic structure, built 1294. 
The shields of the corporations of the city, and armorial bear- 
ings of celebrated jurists, are kept here. 

Near here is the castellated Palazzo PepoUi, Stradi di 
Castiglione, built 1344 — a handsome old structure^ ti\a sgs^- 
ways of which are richly ornamented. 

In the Palazzo Zampierl lYiete \s ^ co\w&e'Cvsa o^^^s^^^"^ 
—not of the value of the old coWection, nAvvcYl ^^s. o^^Rfc '^'^^^v 
the glories of Bolofcna, and was soVd^ and Vca \x^^«^^'^ 
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Iwted to the Brera at Milan, and elsewhere. Tbere are, how- 
et er, tome works of art well worth seeing, especiallj the cnling 
pamtfDg^> by Gaercino and the Caracci : to w it : — 

Room J. 
Joptter with Hercules .... X/>rf. Caracci. 

Room IT. 
Utrcnle^ and Vbtae ilTiJi. Caracci. 

Room JIL 
Hercules and Atlas Ag. Caracci. 

Room IV. 
Hercales and Antseas .... Guercino, 

Room V. 
Hercules with serpents .... Guercino. 

A catalogue is provided for the use of visitors. 

The Palazzo Grabinski, formerly Bacciocchi, near the 
Piazza S. Domenico, has a fine fa9ade by Palladio. 

The Palazzo Bentivoglio, near the cathedral, centralises 
many interesting historical associations. 

Falazzo Fava, near the small church of the Madonna di 
Oalliera, contains numerous frescoes by the Caracci, as also 
doei the Palazzo Zambeccari, in the Piazza di S. Paolo. 

HOUSES OF CELEBRATED MEN. 

The House of Benedict XIY., Casa Lambertini, Via 
della Campane. — Benedict XIV. (Cardinal Prospero Lamber- 
tinp was born at £ologna, 1675. Jn 1732 he was made Arch- 
biihop of Bologna J and in 1740 he succeeded Clement XII. on 
the papal throne. He did much to promote the advancement 
of hii native town, and contributed largely to its Academy of 
Science. Died 1758. 

House of Galvani, Borgo delle Casse^ ^347- — Aloysius 
(Lewis) Galvani was born in Bologna, 1737, and studied in its 
[^ University. His wife was the real discoverer of galvanism — 
^k having laid some frogs> which she was preparing for soup, 
WbeMi'de a charged electrical machine '^ and it was she who 
f0baerved the convulsion in the ito^s 'wVivcYl ^^ VswOoa^^^k 
ihe gcalpel, and communicated the dxscovex^ to Vx Xsa^wA^ 
«o npo^ted the experiment at \iie Yitxvietsvt^- ^«^ «v^ 
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1798. The house in which he was bora has the following 
inscription : — 

'* Galvanum excepi natum luxique peremptum, 
Cujus ab inventojunclus uterque polus/* 

His residence daring the most influential part of his career was 
in the Corso, opposite the Albergo Suizzero. 

House of Guido Reni. — Guido, who, like Raphael, is 
better known by his Christian than his surname, was born in 
Bologna, 1574. He studied here first under a Flemish artist, 
Denis Calvart, sometimes called Fiammingo, and then visited 
the School of the Caracci. His marvellous, yet unequal pro- 
ductions, are distributed all over the world ; but in his native 
town some of his finest works are preserved (see p. 209). The 
Angels, painted in fresco on the exterior of his house, are by 
his own hand. He died 1642. 

The House of Guercino, No. 449 in the Piazza at the 
back of S. Nicolo degli Albdri. — Giovanni Francesco fiarbieri^ 
almost invariably called Guercino from a squint in his eyes, 
(^Mercio= squint-eyed), was born at Cento (p. 192), near 
Bologna, in the Duchy of Ferrara, 1590. His first exhibition 
of genius was at the early age of ten, when he painted the 
figure of the Virgin on the front of his father's house. He 
studied under Cremonini and Benedetto Grennari, but after- 
wards in the School of the Caracci in Bologna. His principal 
works are at Rome. Died at Bologna in 1666. 

The House of Rossini, Via Maggiore, No. 243. — This 
charming house, which is adorned with quotations from Cicero 
and Virgil in large gold letters, was built by the great musician 
in 1823. He lived here until the occupation by the Austrians, 
when he retired to Florence. Died 1868. 

Bologna holds a high position in regard to muslC — many 
operas of world-wide celebrity having been brought out here. 
Among those of recent date may be mentioned Wagner's 
Tannhauser, and Lohengrin -, in fact, there is no city in Italy 
where the science of music has attained so perfect a develop- 
ment 3 and an opera heard here during the season, October, 
November, and December, may be relied upon as a musical 
treat. 

The Accademia Filarraoiiica <^C«t\.^^\\^^w^,'«».^ 
the Liceo Filarmonico (in the Cowex^o^ ^-^^^"^"^^klc^ 
are tDstitutions whose inftuence \ias\>e«a i^Vt ^^^^^'^^I^^n^a 
has been heard. The Library o? ttie li^eevxTaXNa^^ ^"V> 
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of printed music, and the richest collection of MS. music in 
the world. 

Public Gardens. — A new attraction in the city consists 
in the Giardini Margherita, charming public garden and pro- 
menade, beautifully situated between Uie town and the adjacent 
hills. 

Interesting as is the city, not less so are 



THE SUBURBS, 

and no one who has a day or two to spare for a visit to Bologna 
should fail to ascend to S. Michele in Bosco, formerly an 
Olivetan monastery, and now the residence of the king when 
he visits Bologna. The view from the fine promenade — or, 
better still, from a hill a short distance beyond — is magnificent. 
The church contains a few good paintings and some damaged 
frescoes, once of great value. 

At no great distance hence [is the approach to the famous 
pilgrimage church of the Madonna di S. Lucca, on the 
Monte della Guardia. The portico leading to the Church 
commences just outside the Porta Saragozza, and is close upon 
three miles in length! the ascent of the hill is by an easy 
gradation 3 fifteen chapels of the Rosary are passed, and the 
scenery around increases in beauty as the traveller continues 
his pilgrimage. There are no fewer than 6^^ arches ; and this 
wonderful covered-way is pleasant on a hot day for its shade, 
and on a wet day for its shelter. It was commenced in 1674 
and completed in 1739. At the top of the mount is the 
Church of the Madonna di S. Luca, so named from its possess- 
ing 'an image of the Virgin said to have been the work of 
St. Luke. The church is a marvel of beauty, and is well 
worth a visit : while the view is one of the finest in this 
part of Italy — combining Alps, Apennines, Adriatic, plains, 
cities — and should on no account be left out of the tourist's 
programme. 



THE CERTOSA 

(Carthusian Monaster}^ 

May be visited either going to, or Tet>itmn^itom, VN\^C»\w\«Oq.^H. 
^e Madonna di S. Luca, as it is bat a s\iott eX^tasLCfe Itom ^t 
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commencement of the portico. The Monastery was suppressed 
in 1791^ and in 1801 it was consecrated as a CampO SantO. 
Many travellers have an aversion to visiting a cemetery, and 
imagine it may be passed over with advantage. Doubtless this 
is true of many, but it is not so of the cemetery of Bologna. 
It is perhaps hardly saying too much, to aver that there is not a 
most charming cemetery in Europe, and that it is one of the 
more interesting sights in Bologna, There are many old tomb- 
stones and sarcophagi ; there is a handsome church, with some 
good paintings ; there is a pantheon, with busts of the learned 
men of the city who lie buried here ; but the great charm of the 
place is in its general eflect, its perfect arrangement, its exqui- 
site groups of marble statuary, and its novelty. It is unlike any 
other Campo Santo in Italy. 

It is open on Sundays ; but admission can always be obtained 
on application (^ franc). The custodian takes an intelligent 
interest in pointing out everything remarkable in the place. 

From Bologna to Ravenna. — Train to Castel-Bolognese 5 
branch line from thence to Ravenna (see below). 

From Bologna to Pistoja, for Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn, — 
(p. 219). 

From Bologna to Pistoja and Florence (p. 222). 

FROM BOLOGNA TO RAVENNA. 

(For fuller account^ see Cook*s " Handbook to Southern Italy,** — 

Bologna to Ancona ) 

This is a pleasant excursion ; and the journey to Ravenna 
and back to Bologna can be done in a day The distance is 
fifty-three miles, and the time occupied on the journey, either 
way, about four hours. 

The train proceeds on the line towards Ancona as far as to 
Castel-Bolognese,where there is a branch to Ravenna. 

RAVENNA. 

(Population about 60,000.) — This atic\eii\.c\l'^, otks.ciV'^'^ ^^^^^ 
in Italy, is full ot interest ; its goi^eows Vt^2SQx^% ^^^ ^k^sLnk^j^. 
church decoration being perfectly rcvaiN^VLOx^s- "^"^^0^%^ 
Ravenna was founded by S. ApoWiuaus, 21 ^vs^cv^^^ o^^*^-^ 
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(ad. 44), and has sastained a respectable histoiy from that time. 
The city was once a seaport, but is now nearly five miles from 
the Adriatic. It was once the mistress of Rome ; it is now 
little more than a provincial town. Many writers have extolled 
its strange beauty, consisting in architectural remains of all 
periods scattered on every hand ; and it will be remembered that 
Lord fiyron dwelt here for two years, and declared that no other 
town in Italy could compare with it. 

As the town is only three miles in circumference, and the 
objects of interest are at no great distance apart, there will not 
be much difficulty in seeing, in a cursory way, all that there is 
to be seen in the course of a day — or rather, in the interval 
between the arrival of the first train from Bologna and the de- 
parture of the last train to Bologna. 

The Cathedral, modem, on ancient site, contains the • 
celebrated picture — 

The Falling of the Manna . . . Guido RenL 

On the high altar is a marble urn, in which are the remains 
of nine bishops of the see. In the Sacristy is a wonderful 
throne of ivory, the pastoral chair of S. Maximianus ; here also 
is Guidons celebrated picture of Elijah fed by Ravens. 

The Baptistery, octagonal, with two ranges of arcades in 
the interior. In the cupola are mosaics representing the Bap- 
tism of Christ } they date from the fifth century. 

The Church of S. Yitale, a magnificent basilica built in 
the reign of Justinian, in imitation of S. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople. In the interior, which is very wonderful, mosaics and 
reliefs abound. It is considered by many the gem of all the 
churches in Ravenna. The choir is gorgeous as a piece of the 
Alhambra, and of great historical interest, seeing that its mosaics 
represent the court of Justinian and Theodora, and those 
notorious personages themselves. 

Near here is the Church S. Nazario e Celso, the 
mausoleum of the Empress Galla Placidia, with mosaic roof and 
walls, and with its three solemn sarcophagi, ** the only tombs of 
the Caesars, Oriental or Occidental, which now remain in their 
original places." 

The other churches best worth visiting are the Basilica of S. 
Giovanni Evangelista, a short distance from the railway station ; 
S, Appolinare NuovBj in the Corse ; and Santa Maria in Porto, 
^yso in the Corso, 

The great object of interest to many \s tYie Tom\i olTi?av\.e 
c/ose bjr the church of S. Francesco, \n \vYi\c\i ip\ace\^^ T«a«^vcis 
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were originally interred. Opinions differ as to the taste in 
which the monument is erected, but opinions are united as to 
the devotion which has been paid by genius at this shrine. 
Chateaubriand, Alfieri, Byron, and many more, have found new 
inspiration while paying their devotion here. * 

Byron's house is close by the tomb j here he dwelt for 
eight months — a fact duly recorded in an inscription over the 
door. 

There are several palaces in Ravenna well worth a visit. 
The Academy of Arts has a collection of the works of local 
artists, a library and museum. But the chief interest is in the 
churches, and the curious remains to be seen in traversing the 
streets : the visitor will notice too the leaning tower and the 
granite columns in the Piazza Maggiore. Those who have time 
to spare will do well to make an excursion to S. Appolinare 
in Classe, about three miles from Porta Nuovo. Jt is one of 
the wonders of the world, being a magnificent basilica erected 
534, restored 1779, and is considered by architects to be un- 
equalled as a specimen of Christian art. The traveller who 
journeys so far out as this must not return to Ravenna until 
he has visited the pine forest, celebrated in the songs of 
Dante, Boccaccio, Byron, Rogers, etc, 

(For fuller accoimt of Ravenna, see Cook^s '^Southern 
Italy:') 
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On quitting Bologna, the line passes the fortifications that 
have made it a vast entrenched camp, guarding the Apennine 
passes. The Reno now flows under a bridge of fifteen arches, 
which are twenty metres wide. At this point the road turns to 
the left, leaving the line of Plaisance and nearing the station of 
BorgO'Panigale, Looking towards Bologna, the whole of the 
city can be seen; the leaning towers, the large naves of the 
principal churches, the cemetery spire, and towering above all 
the church of the Madonna of St. Luke, with its long portico. 
Leaving Borgo-Panigale, the road keeps to the left, and ap- 
proaches the Reno, giving a view of the hills on the opposite 
side of the river 3 at the foot of which is a. ^«aX. Vv^'CK^-^^gvxsssKsv^ 
manufactory, with its high chimiie^s. ^felo\^ «t\\Nvw|» "^^ "^safc 
statjoa of Casalecchio, the line beixds'm oxdiet Vo ^^^^^!V«r^«^ 
cation, whidx forms the abutiaent o^ «LXi€A^o;X>aosvB%^^^^'*» 
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the Reno. Opposite the station, and below the Filla Sampieri, 
the waters of the Reno are retained by a great reservoir, a very 
ancient and interesting work, intended to form a canal going to 
Bologna ; and further on are works for the preparation of rice. 
At Sasso the traveller will remark a gigantic mass of rock, 
named the Sasso, which rises on the right, forming a promon- 
tory, and giving its name to all the surrounding counti^. One 
side of the view is limited by the perpendicular side of the 
Sasso ; but, on leaving the station, it will be seen that on the 
right side it stretches out into the important valley of the Setta, 
a torrent which takes its rise on the top of the Apennines. 
Soon after leaving Sasso, the traveller passes through the first 
of forty-six tunnels, which had to be pierced before arriving at 
Pistoja. At the end of this tunnel, which is 120 metres 
in length, is the station of Marzabotto, situated in a 
little plain. Upon one of the hills which surround it rises 
the villa of M. Aria, where is to be seen a very curious col- 
lection of £truscan works of art, in earthenware, bronze, and 
even in gold, which were discovered in the neighbouring necro- 
polis of Misano. VergatO is a town of about 700 inhabitants ; 
it was from the fifteenth century the residence of the Lords or 
Captains of the Mountains, who have all sculptured their arms 
upon the interior walls of the palace, now occupied by the 
Commune. On leaving the station the Vergatello is crossed, 
and the road again plunges into the valley of the Reno. To 
the right rises Mount Cavallaro, and to the left Mount Ovoloj 
which overlooks the whole of the surrounding country, and 
from the summit of which can be seen the hills near Bologna. 
The tunnel of Riola is the last of the important works made to 
avoid the loose earth, which at some points covers the solid 
base of the mountains. This tunnel is nearly a mile in length, 
and has been opened in the clayey schist-, its depth is about 100 
yards, it has been pierced by means of two shafts, and has been 
entirely cased in masonry. At the extremity of the tunnel is 
the station of Riola, where is seen to the left a ch^teau^ rebuilt 
by the Count Mattei. Its turrets rise from an eminence over- 
looking the confluence of the Reno and the Limentra, and add 
additional beauty to the surrounding country. The road runs 
again by the side of the Reno, and recrosses it upon a bridge 
of about forty metres in length, and enters the long tunnel of 
Cksa/e. The line continues at the foot oi t)aa \i\)\>a7 xJaa iv^^ oi 
the Reno, passes the valley of the Setta, atid atnves«X.^OYYeX\^, 
n^hose name will be more and more kuoNVU VitYilV^Vci^t^^'s.^ o\ 
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communication^ on account of its sulphurous springs, which 
have been known from time immemorial and have obtained for 
it the name of the Barhges of Italy. 

Leaving the station of Porretta, an iron bridge is thrown 
over the Reno. By means of a tunnel, a counterfort formed 
of stone is crossed, which is converted into an inexhaustible 
quarry, from whence are hewn the blocks destined for the piers 
which protect the railway along the river. Then, continuing 
along the provincial road, we soon arrive at the bridge of Fen- 
turina, which formerly formed the boundary of the Tuscan and 
Pontifical States j the landscape is here rather extensive, owing 
to the confluence of the Reno and the Limentra, the valley of 
which extends some distance. The line here makes a detour, 
crosses the road by a small tunnel, and, as by way of contrast 
to the extensive landscape just quitted, a wild gorge is entered, 
hemmed in by perpendicular mountains, which hide the view. 
The Reno seems to force with difficulty its passage through the 
counterforts, which meet each other like the teeth of two enor- 
mous jaws. The abrupt and solitary mountains, and the water 
falling in cascades, resemble Swiss scenery. When the Mill cf 
Ballone IS reached, the view enlarges, and the picturesque valley 
of Randaragna is seen ; in it, and on the mountain sides, nestle 
the habitations that form the commune of Boschi. 

The culminating point of the line is at Pracchia, 2000 
feet above the level of the sea 3 to attain this point the Reno 
has been crossed nineteen times, and twenty-three tunnels, 
making together a length of about five miles, passed through. 
Leaving the station of Pracchia, the longest of all the tunnels 
is entered, being 2725 metres 3 it is on a slope towards Pistoja, 
and is lined throughout with masonry. At the end of the tun- 
nel is a viaduct crossing the valley of the Ombrone, at the top of 
which can be seen the station of Piteccio ; twelve kilometres 
have to be traversed before arriving there. Five successive tun- 
nels have been pierced in the same valley 5 that of Signorino is 
1063 metres in length, and passes into the valley of Brana, 
which offers the most beautiful perspective of the line. From 
the viaduct placed between two tunnels the city of Pistoja is 
seen spread out beneath, and the whole of the plains of Tuscany, 
bordered towards the south with mountains. The line turns 
again into the valley of the Ombtovi^A^JiAT^^^^ o^^si^^^ ^"^^^ 
tion to that just left. Anoihet seu^s ol Vov^xvO^^ ytiKSKo^s.\vaS^^ 
and the valley, with its great ViaducXs ?\i^N^/vs» ^"^"^^^^^^ 
traveller proceeds on the mountavti s\^^- ^Veo^^w^^ 
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half-circular tunnel of Piteccio is entered. Its windings turn 
above and lead to the station of Piteccio, situated upon the steep 
mountain side, about thirtj metres above the Ombrone, which 
flows at its feet. Over a space of a little less than fourteen 
kilometres the railway has descended 325 metres; but the line 
has had to cross twice over the same area^ go through nineteen 
tunnels and over two viaducts ; and 230 metres have still to be 
descended before arriving at Pistoja ; not only four tunnels have 
to be passed, but four viaducts, three of which are about fifty 
metres in height, deep trenches, and high banks, with works 
before unknown, prove that all sorts of difficulties are repre- 
sented upon this line. 

The Filla Colonna^ placed upon a sort of promontory over- 
looking the valley, is passed 5 then, in going out of the tunnel 
of PonzanGf a tower is seen, to which has been given the name 
of Catalini, in memory of that Roman, who fought a battle 
upon these mountains against the soldiers of Antony, where he 
was killed with all his followers. Tradition signalizes this as 
the spot mentioned by Sallust, through which flows a stream, 
called from time immemorial the Fossa Sanguinaria, near 
which Roman weapons have been found. Then through the 
last tunnel, which brings the traveller to the Branaj and soon 
after, amid picturesque structures, remains of ancient temples, 
and a lake, the celebrated Villa Pucini, is reached. After having 
passed the royal road to Modena, the train arrives at the station 
of Pistoja. 

PISTOJA. 

(Population 12,500.) A large, well-built city, but not pos- 
sessing sufficient interest to detain many visitors. It history is 
closely associated with that of Florence. Briefly it is this. It 
was a Roman colony, Fistoria. Catiline was defeated and slain 
near here. (See above.) Desiderius, King of the Longobards, 
enclosed it with walls. It was subjugated by Florence 1150. 
In the thirteenth century, out of the quarrels of a Pistojan 
family, named Cancellieri, the two factions of the Bianchi and 
Neri originated. In 1306, the Florentine Neri almost de- 
molished the place, and Pistoja for ages became subject to 
Florence. 

1^ The principal things to see in the dly ate — 

^^Tbe Cathedral (12th century), good ipavQ\Ati^s,\i«&-T€Cvds 
monuments; notably that of C\uo da YvsXo\2l, a coxi\fctcL- 
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porary of Dante, and himself celebrated as poet and jurist. 
The Baptistery, with handsome doors, pulpit, and font. 
There are a dozen good churches, the most interesting being 
the Church of S. Andrea, with a fine pulpit by Giov, da Pisa. 
S. Francesco al Prato, with an interesting chapter-house. 
S. Domenico, good paintings and monuments. S. Maria 
deir Umilta, with frescoes by Fasaru 

Among the other buildings of interest are the Palazzo 
Pretorio, and the Ospedale del Geppo, with a magnifi- 
cent frieze by Giov, Luca and Giro, delta Rohbia, 

Resuming the journey to Florence, the scenery is very fine 
and picturesque. S, Piero is the first station, and next PratO, 
an important town, with a population of 12,000. It is prettily 
situated, and contains several objects of great interest, princi- 
pally the Cathedral, with many works of art, sculptures by 
Donatello, paintings by Fra Filippo Lippi, etc., and a picture 
gallery, small but good, in the Palazzo Comunale. 

There is not much more to see in the course of the railway 
journey. Stations Calenzano, SestOy Castello^ Rifredi, are passed, 
the Dome of Brunelleschi is seen, then object after object is 
discernible, and Florence is reached. 

Florence (p. 232). 
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Three trains a day, doing the journey in two to three hours. 

The first station is Serravalle, 2l strong fortress when Pistoja 
was at war with Lucca. Pieve a Nievole. 

Montecatini is the scene of a famous battle between the 
Florentines and the Ghlbelline prince of Pisa and Lucca, 
Ugguccione della Faggiuola,in 13 15, when the Florentines were 
worsted. 

Baths ob Montecatini {Bagni di Monte CaHni), — These celebrated 
baths attract many visitors. Mineral waters similar to those of Marien- 
bad and Carlsbad ; much renowned for diseases of liver and stomach. 
Medical Director, Commander Fidele Fideli, 

Continuing through very pretty co\3L\i\.t^, Bot^q a'Bu^'^aTcv^ 
Peseta, S. Salvatore^ Altopasdo, and Porcarx ^x.^ ^^as^^^'as^^'^^^ 
train arrives at the old-fashioned, pXclntea^^ \.a^^i^ ^^ 
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LUCCA. 

(For Hotel, see Appendix.) 

(Population 6j,ooo.) The town is surrounded with ramparts^ 
planted with trees^ forming a delightful promenade. The streets 
are clean and well paved ; the public buildings are well worth 
careful inspection. The principal things to see are, the 
Cathedral (1070), containing some aximirable works of art, 
the Church of S. Romano, with two grand works by Fra 
Bartohmmeo, Church of S. Frediano, Church of S. Giovanni, 
etc. The Libraries are of rare value. The Palaces, ancient 
and modem, are handsome, particularly Palazzo Pubblico (with 
picture gallery). The wonderful Aqueduct, with 459 arches, 
the ruins of a Roman Theatre and Amphitheatre, should 
also be visited. 

The celebrated Baths of Lucca are nearly twelve miles 
from the town. Omnibus and diligence frequently. 

(For fuller account of Lucca, see " Handbook to Southern 
Italy:') 

Leaving Lucca, the train passes round the beautiful Monte 
S. Giuliano. Then Ripqfratto, Ri^lia, Baths of S, Giuliano, 
and Pisa is reached. 

Pisa (p. 227). 

FROM GENOA TO PISA. 

Several new lines of railway have been opened lately in Italy, 
but none of greater importance than this which now connects 
Grenoa with Spezia and Pisa by the far-famed route of the 
Riviera^ thus completing the connections of the Comiche Line 
with the coast route from Grenoa to Civita Vecchia. The dis- 
tance between Genoa and Pisa is 168 kilos, (about loj miles), 
and the direct train performs the journey in about five hours 
and a half. The views throughout are charming, as the route 
combines with the scenery of the carriage road, a view of the 
open sea, with its exquisite bays and beautiful coast effects. 
The stations passed are Sturla, Quarto, Quinto, Nervi, Bog' 
J}asco, Pievi di Sori, Ricco, very prettily situated. Camoglio 
— Then through a tunnel in the rock. lotrMn^ the promontory 
of S. Margkerita, The view is very fme on ^mw^wi^ \.to\a. 
the tunnel, and skirting the Bay ot l^a^aWo, TVie; \.a>wti ^1 
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Mapallo is quaint, its arcades and towers very picturesque. 
The population is about 1 0^000. There is a pilgrimage church 
hard by, with a miraculous picture; a f6te is held yearly 
in honour of the miraculous arrival of this picture in Italy. 
Then Zongli and Ghiavari, another of those picturesque 
towns which can only be seen in Italy. It bristles with towers, 
and is beautifully situated in the centre of the bay. Then 
Lavagna and Sestri Levante, which was until recently 
the terminus of the railway. It stands on a promontory, 
with the sea on both sides. Good bathing here. Then 
stations Moneglia^ Deiva, Framura^ Bonassola, Levanto, Monte- 
rosso (the coast is here of a more rugged character), Corniglia, 
Rio Maggiore, and 

SPEZIA. 

(For Hotel, see Appendix.) 

Spezia stands at the head of the Gulf of Spezia, in a beautiful 
situation, between two fortified ranges of rocks. It is a 
favourite bathing and boating place, and the environs are 
delightful, notably Porto Venere. Its most remarkable struc- 
tures are the old citadel and the ancient castle of the Visconti, 
In the bay may be seen the strange appearance, called polla, 
a hemispherical swell of the sea caused by a submarine spring 
of fresh water. The diameter of the polla is twenty-five 
feet. 

Resuming the railway journey, station Areola is reached 5 
then Sarzana, an interesting old town with a chequered history, 
having been possessed by Romans, Florentines, French, Sua- 
bians. Its castle and fortifications are extensive. At Avenza 
(a little town with a large castle) there is a branch line to Car- 
rara, a journey of twelve minutes. From the arrival at 
Carrara, at least four to five hours should be allowed for seeing 
the quarries and the studios. In the former, the visit should, 
if possible, be made before two o'clock, while the workmen 
are engaged in their labours. There are many wonderful 
things to be seen in Carrara, and the visitor will like to read in 
the midst of them a very choice thought of the late Charles 
Dickens : 

'* Standing in one of the many studll ol C-axx^rs., '^'^ •^'et- 
noon — for it is a great workskiop, ixjW oi \ie'aN>.>C\^xi^"i Sasis.'^^^ 
copies in marble, of almost every fv^Mxe, i?^^'^'k^^^^'^^\^^^ 
know^it seemed, at first, so strange to xa^ >;?aa\. ^^'^^ ^^^ 
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shapes, replete with grace^ and thought^ and delicate repose^ 
should fi;row out of all this toil^ and sweaty and torture ! But 
I soon lound a parallel to it, and an explanation of it, in every 
virtue that springs up in miserable ground, and every good 
thing that has its birth in sorrow and distress. And looking 
out of the sculptor's great window, upon the marble moun- 
tains, all red and glowing in the decline of day, but stem and 
solemn to the last, I thought. My God ! how many quarries of 
human hearts and souls, capable of far more beautiful results^ 
are left shut up, and mouldering away ; while pleasure-travellers 
through life avert their faces as they pass, and shudder at the 
gloom and ruggedness that conceal them ! '' 

Leaving Avenza, the stations passed are Massa, with ex- 
tensive quarries, Quercetay Serravezza, Pietrasantay Fzareggio 
(p. 230), Torre del Lago, and then are seen the Leaning 
Tower, the Cathedral and Baptistery, and the traveller is at 
Pisa. 




fiaa* 



(For Hotels, see Appendix.) 

The town of Pisa is pretty equally divided by the Arno, 
which runs from east to west in a curve somewhat resembling 
that of the Thames in the City of London. The Railway 
Station is at the extreme south. Those who do not intend to 
sleep in Pisa should leave their lu&^gage at the station, and 
cross the Arno on foot (Ponte Solferino) to the Piazza del 
Duomo. 

Pisa (population 50,000) the Pisoe of the Romans, formerly 
stood at the journey-point of the Arnus and Auster, but the 
latter has now its own estuary. The origin of the town is lost 
in the dim shadowy records of remote ages. It is said to have 
been known as a city before the foundation of Troy, 1600 
years B.C., and to have been an important town when Rome 
was nothing but a group of mud hovels. It became a Roman 
colony B.C. 180, under the name Colonia yulia Pisana, and 
several Roman emperors erected in it temples, theatres, and 
triumphal arches, but nearly all trace of Roman occupation has 
disappeared. At the time of the Roman Conquest of England 
Pisa was the maritime rival of Venice and Genoa, being one of 
the greatest commercial cities on the Mediterranean. Early in 
the eleventh century the inhabitants drove the Saracens from 
Sardinia, and took possession of the island, and in 1063 they 
entirely destroyed the Moorish fleet at Tunis. Their power 
culminated in the fifteenth century, when they governed the 
Italian coast from Spezia to Civita Vecchia. Before the end 
of the century, however, their power was completely broken by 
the result of a long war with Genoa ; they were compelled to 
leave Corsica, and lost Sardinia, which was given by the Pope 
to the kings of Arragon. The decay of power once set in, the 
decadence of the city was rapid. It passed into the occupation 
of the Florentines, and thenceforward ieraaL\tife^^\3^\^^V^a'^^ 

The ruin of this once poweTi\i\,^e?i\!Ca^,vo.^ ^x^'s^^'w^ 
cltjr was due, like that of so many oXSaftt VwXvkcl ^xXx^'s^^^-^^^ 
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incessant hostilities that raged among them. The great energy 
and genius which should have been employed for mntoal 
advantage were wasted in frantic efforts at mutual destruction. 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, Bianchi and Neri, deluged the streets 
with each other's blood, and the inevitable result has been the 
utter ruin, commercially and politically, of nearly all the contend- 
ing populations. It is only the modem resuscitation of one Italy 
united and indivisible, which seems to promise anything like a 
revival of this once splendid and magnificent country. It is a 
good omen for Italy that at the very time when Italian unity 
has terminated the internecine feuds of ages, the commercial 
advantages which Italy once possessed should have been restored 
to her in a measure by the opening of the Suez Canal, which 
reopens to her the commerce of the East. 

It is a great mistake for travellers to think that they have 
only to leave their baggage at the station and run to the '' Four 
Monuments/' and then quit Pisa under the impression that 
they know all about the place. True, the four monuments are 
the great attractions ; but there are many others which the 
traveller would do well to visit and enjoy in this quiet but 
interesting old town. (For fuller description than is given here 
see Handbook to Southern Italy,) 

The Amo, which 6ows through the town, is crossed by three 
bridges, the most important being the Ponte di Mezzo. The 
Four Monuments are in the Piazza del Duomo, at the 
extreme north-west of the town, and isolated from it. A more 
effective group of buildings it is difficult to conceive. 

The Cathedral, designed in 1563 by Bruschetto of Pisa, 
is in the form of a Latin cross. It is a magnificent stmctnie 
of white and coloured marble, ornamented with relievos^ 
columns, and inscriptions. 

The fa9ade is adorned with fifty-eight marble columns and 
three bronze doors, the work of Domenico Partignani and 
Maestro Angelo Serrano^ from the designs of Giovan Bologna, 
Susinit and Orazio Mochi. 

The interior is a basilica, with nave and double aisles^ and 

transept flanked by aisles ; an elliptical dome surmounts the 

centre. One of the chief attractions in the nave is a pendant 

lamp, by Porsenti, which suggested to Galileo the idea of the 

pendulum. Above the high altar is a crucifix by Giovan 

!ffo/o^7;a, a remarkable work. The carved stalls vn the choir 

fy^ O'lu/iano (/a Majano are of great beauty, and se\«^ '^xcXxa^^ 

are of grear Interest; notably Sacriftce o^ Isaac, ^ti\.om>Qtci^xi\. 
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of Christ, etc., by Sodoma, There are also fine examples of 
wood carving by Andrea del Sarto, among them St. Agnes. 
The pulpit, by Nicolo Pisano, also merits special attention. 

The baptistery, constructed in 1153, is a beautiful building 
of white marble. The interior, though plain in construction, 
is elegant, and contains a fine pulpit by Nicolo Pisano, There 
is in this building an extraordinary echo> which the attendant 
will awaken by sounding the four harmonic notes of a major 
scale. The result is a most remarkable burst of harmony, 
which when becoming fainter, he will renew by repeating the 
chord, and the effect of the two distinct echoes will astonish 
and delight the visitor. It alone is worth going to Pisa to hear. 

The Leaning Tower, with its Belfry, Campanile, and , 
Clock- tower, is styled, as everybody knows, one of the wonders 
of the world. It was begun in 1174, by Bonanno Pisano, The 
number of the columns is 207. From the top of the belfry, 
where there are seven bells, representing the seven musical 
notps, there is one of the most magnificent views of the sea, 
Leghorn, etc. The tower is out of perpendicular by four metres, 
or about five yards. The height is 180 feet. Fee to ascend the 
tower, half franc to one franc ; not less than three persons can 
ascend. 

The Campo Santo. This cloistered cemetery was con- 
structed in 1278, from the designs of Giovanni Pisano, Giotto, 
Buffalmorcco, the two Orgagna, Antonio Venesiorno, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and others, adorned with their works the walls with 
pictures, which in part have been spoiled by the sea- air. Here 
you can see the chains which closed the ancient harbour of Pisa, 
captured by the Genoese in 1362, after the defeat of Melosia, 
which was a mortal blow to the Pisan power on the sea. The 
earth which is in the centre was brought from the Holy Land 
in fifty-five vessels, and it was popularly believed to have the 
power of decomposing animal substances in seventy-four 
hours' time. 

The University is one of the oldest in Italy. It was founded 
in the 12th century, and contains a Library of 100,000 volumes. 

The Academy of Arts contains a good collection of pic- 
tures, in which the old Pisan school is well represented. 

Among the principal churches is that of S. S^aiwNa ^'^ 
Cavalieri (St. Stephen of the Kn\%\vts\ N^iVvec^ \}?\Kt^ ^x^x^w^ 
than 2jo Hags taken from the TutVls ^mvci^ ^^ T?^^ ol^x. 
Crusades. Near this church was the To^^x, vo.-wV\e^ v>o 

Ugolino and his children were starved to de^.^. 
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The Church of St. Catherine, and the small church of St. 
Maria della Spina^ which is of the purest Gothic style, are 
worth visiting. 

Other objects of interest are the Library, Museum, and 
charming Botanical Gardens. 

Pisa contains also a few Roman remains, among them the 
*' Bagni di Nerone" (the Baths of Nero). There exists, too, 
the house where Galileo Galilei was born, which is worth 
visiting. 

The excursions near Pisa are numerous and picturesque : — 

The Chartreuse (about 5 miles from the town), one of 
the largest monasteries in Italy. 

St. Giuliano (half an hour's walk). There is a spring 
of mineral waters, used by the ancient Romans. 

St. Rossore, Gombo Cascine (i^ miles from the town). 
Residence of the late King of Italy, Victor Emmannel. A 
plantation of pines overlooking the Bay of Spezia, where 
Shelley was drowned. 

Via Reggio (35 minutes' railway), where the ceremony of 
Shelley's cremation took place, in presence of Byron and Leigh 
Hunt. 

Leghorn (rail, 20 minutes). 

Lucca (rail, 35 minutes). 



LEGHORN. 

(For Hotels, see Appendix.) 

The railway station at Leghorn is at the extreme north. 
Post-ofKce at the intersection of the Corso Victor Emanuele 
and Piazza Carlo Alberto. The traveller will easily find his 
way without a guide. 

(Population 100, coo). A few hours may be well spent in 
Leghorn, or longer. It is a busy, bustling seaport town, with 
fine streets and squares 3 but everything is essentially modern, 
and is in striking contrast to every other place in Italy. Good 
sea baths and sea views (with a glimpse of Elba, Gorgona, 
Capraja) A pleasant resort to see the life of Leghorn is the 
Giardino dei Bagnif where, during the bathing season, a band 
p/aj^s every night. (Admission hali-ltanc.'^ 

72re works of art are few. Notice vVie ta^ctXA^ ^xom^ ot^ 
»e quajr. Grand Duke Ferdinand 1. and TvitVv^V ^\vq^^ \^ 
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bronze. In the old English cemetery is the grave of Smollet, 
Francis Homer, etc. Near this cemetery is the English Church 
(permanent). There are several other Protestant places of 
worship. 

The principal churches worth visiting are — S. Stefano., 
S. Caterina^ S. Paolo^ a Ripa d' Arno (handsome fagade), and 
S. Maria deila Spina. 

Palaces.— Palazzo de' Cavalieri, close to S. Stefano, oppo- 
site which once stood the *' Tower of Hunger," where Count 
Ugolino and his children were starved to death. (See Dante's 
IrifernOf canto xxxiii.). The palaces of Lanfranchi (by Michael 
Angelo), where Lord Byron dwelt; Lanfreducci, Agostini, etc. 

The University (1493) is interesting. Library, Museum, 
and charming Botanical Gardens, 

In the environs of Pisa there is much to see and admire. 
The Ca seine, with its camels and pine plantations. II 
GrOmbo, overlooking the Bay of Spezia, where Shelley was 
drowned; and Via Reggio, where the ceremony of his cremation 
took place, in the presence of Byron aqd Leigh Hunt, in 1822 
(p. 226). 

Many visitors make Pisa their head-quarters, and two or 
three days may be spent here with pleasure, making excursions 
in the environs 5 including a visit to Leghorn. Take return 
ticket ; trains frequent and cheap. 



flaimce. 

(For Hotels, see Appendix.) 
Population, v/ith suburbs, 170,000. 

Florencb is constructed in the form of an itr 
drangle, cut hj the Amo in a diagonal lioe from the 
to the north-west corner. By far the largest part > 
is on the north side of the river, but the Pitti Palace 
and Public Gardens, Museum of Natural Histor 
theatre, etc., are upon the south side. The most C' 
of the city is on the northern bank of the river. 
Long' Amo. 

There are two stations — the Central, where omni 
hotels meet all trains ; and the Stazione Porta Cr 
extreme east. The Central Station is most coove 
for arrival and departure, except when pressed fo 
which case, some minutes may be saved in the de 
Rome b; driving to the Eastern Station. 

Boarding-houses in Florence are numerous, at rai 
from 6 to 12 francs per day. Furnished rooms c; 
had cheap in summer, but during the winter set 
generally rise all round. Those who stay for anj 
time in Florence should select the northern bank c 
rather than the southern, as it is more healthy. 
rooms looking southward should always be secured. 
The water of Florence should never be drunk, ex< 
or mixed with wine. 

THEATRES. 
Delia Pergola ... Via della Pergola . . 
Pagliano .... Via Ghibellina . . . 
Niccdini .... Via Ricasoli . . . C 

Logge Via dei Neti .... 

Al fresco Theatres.— Go\doTn,Vo\\\fiam3, 
■Baanuele. 



I 
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There are many more Theatres and places of amusement 
open at various times during the year. Their programmes are 
always prominent in placards and newspaper advertisements. 

Post OflQce in the Portico degli Ulfizi, open 8—10. 

Omnibuses run every few minutes from the Piazza della 
Signoria to all the principal gates of the city. The fare is roc 

English Church, Via Maglio, at the back of S. Marco. 

American Episcopal Church, Piazza del Carmine, 
No. II. 

Presbyterian Service, Lung' Arno Guicciardini, N0.9. 

PRINCIPAL SIGHTS, AND TIMES FOR SEEING 

THEM. 

* Academy of Arts. — Daily, except Sunday, 10 to 4. p. 295. 

**The Baptistery (// Battisterio). — p. 245. 

Biblioteca Laurenziana. — Daily, except Sunday, 9 to 3. (i 

franc.) Closed from Oct. ist to Nov. 12th. p. 284. 
Biblioteca Nazionale. — Daily, except Sunday, 9 to j. p. 275. 
*Boboli Gardens. — Open Sunday foienoon 5 other days free on 

application, p. 303. 
^Campanile (Giotto's Tower). — Daily, p. 241. Ascent of 

Tower, i franc. 
Del Carmine. — p. 294, 

^Cathedral (11 Duomo), — p. 237. Ascent of dome, i franc. 
Churches. — Open in morning till 12 or i, and in afternoon 

from 3 o'clock. Morning light best for visiting them. 
*Convent of S. Marco. — Daily, Oct. to March inclusive, 10 to 

4 5 April to Sept., 10 to 4. (i franc.) Sundays free. p. 288. 
Dante's Monument. — p. 275. 
Egyptian and Etruscan Museum. — Daily, 9 to 3. (i franc.) 

Sundays free. p. 25^8. 
♦Galleria degli Uffizi. — Daily 10 to 4 ; Sundays and festivals, 

10 to 3. Free. p. 260. 
House of Michael Angelo. — Monday and Thursday, 10 to 3. 

Free. p. 305. 
*Loggia dei Lanzi. — Daily, p. 25 j. 
Manufactory of Florentine Mosaics. — Daily, except Sunday. 

Free. p. 197. 
Museum of Natural Science. — T3a\\y \.o iot€\^'et^ wjl ^^Jv^K.•^• 

tion to Secretary, p. 298. 
National Museum.— Daily, 10 to \. {\ Sx^vs:>>i ^xxx^esa^j^^s^^' 
p. 2gy. 
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*0r San Michele. — p. 290. 

Palazzo Corsini. — Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 3. 

(i franc.) p. 303. 
**Palazzo Pitti. — Daily, 9 to 3 ; Sundays and festivals, 10 to 3 ; 

Mondays, 12 to 3. Free. p. 299. 
Palazzo Riccardi.— Daily, 9 to 3. (Closed from i8th Aug. to 

i2th Nov.) Chapel of the Medici (^ franc), p. 304. 
*Palazzo Strozzi. — Mondays, except festivals, 11 to 1. p, 304. 
Palazzo Torrigiani. — Monday to Friday, p, 305. 
*Palazzo Vecchio. — Daily. Free. p. 256. 
Piazza della SS. Annunziata. — p, 284. 
*Piazza della Signoria. — p. 253. 
Piazza S. Croce. — p. 275. 
*Portico degli Uffizi. — Daily, p. 259. 
*SS. Annunziata. — p. 286. 
**S. Croce. — p. 275. And cloisters, p. 280. 
S. Lorenzo. — p. 280. New sacristy, daily, 10 till 4. 
S. Marco. — p. 288. 
**Monastery of S. Marco. — Daily, 10 to 4 (i franc.) Sunday 

free. 
*S. Maria Novella. — p. 291. Laboratory {i franc). 
S. Spirito. — p. 293. 

HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

The name of the city is said by some to be derived from 
Floriuus, a Roman 5 by others it is thought to owe its deriva- 
tion to the fact that it is situate at the confluence of the Arno and 
Mugnone — Fluentia, The probable derivation, however, is the 
Latin Florentia (flourishing). 

Florence was probably founded by the Romans in the first cen- 
tury B.C., and must, even at that date, have been a flourishing 
town. Little, however, is known of its early history, beyond 
the fact that it was repeatedly devastated by barbarian hordes. 
At the beginning of the eleventh century its fortunes revived. 

A municipal government was given to Florence by Charle- 
magne ; from that time until a comparatively recent date her 
history has been one of constant internal dissensions. The 
story of discords between the plebeians and the nobles, and of 
tlie c<7i3 tests which ensued therefrom, is interwoven with the story 
of the straggles between Guelphs and 0\3&d\vaa^, -^Vvea. Popes 
and Emperors fought for power, and Gr\ie\^\iS s\3c^^ox\.^^ \5afc 
^opes, while those who were known as G\i\\ie»:vae& soj^i^TXa^ 
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the Emperors. Feud after feud, now between the Urbiti 
family and the municipal council; then the Urbiti and the 
Buondelmonte ; then the fiianchi and the Neri^ varied by 
occasional outbreaks between the trades and the nobles ; and 
still more by war with other Italian cities, notably Pistoja, 
starved out by the Florentines in 1306; such is the history of 
Florence until the wealthy family of the Albizzi headed the 
Republic in 1434. Then arose Cosmo de' Medici, a princely 
merchant, a popular citizen, a subtle, wily, and unscrupulous 
leader, who overthrew the administration of the Albizzi, and 
from that time during several centuries the history of Florence 
becomes the history of the Medici family. 

When the Medici family became extinct (1737), a better 
day dawned : the Austro- Lorraine dynasty ruled, but ruled not 
with the same iron rod ; many important reforms were intro- 
duced, and way was by degrees made for the progress and 
prosperity of succeeding days. 

But it was not until the expulsion of Leopold II., in i860, 
that despotism ceased. Then Tuscany became a part of the 
kingdom of Italy, and from 1864 to 1870 Florence was the 
capital of the kingdom under Victor Emmanuel. 



'* Rome, as all the world knows, was ' the eternal ; ' Naples, 
' la bella ; * Genoa, ' la superba 5 ' Lucca, ' la industriosa ; * 
Padua, * la dotta ; * and Bologna, * la grassa/ etc. And Naples 
the beautiful, G^enoa the superb. Lucca the industrious, Padua 
the learned, and Bologna the fat, were deemed, not only by 
their own inhabitants, but by the general consent of Italy, to 
merit these special distinctions. And Florence, in many re- 
spects the noblest of them all, what was the peculiar charac- 
teristic of fair Florence ? ' Firenze la Gentile ' was the style and 
title accorded by universal consent to the city, which historians 
have designated as the most republican of republics, and the 
qualities expressed by the term are readily recognised as being 
especially characteristic of the * city of fair flowers, and flower 
of fair cities,' by those who know her well. But the complete 
sense of the word is not so readily rendered by any one English 
adjective, as that of the epithets applied to other cities which 
have been quoted. 

" The reader will have seen at once \)[v?L\.^e^o\^ ^ ^^"^^^^x. 
is etjrmologically equivalent to out ad^ecXiwe geuiecl. ^^^ \^^5s?= 
from the disagreeable vulgarity ^Yvvc\i \>afc cw\\. ^^'s.'a ^ 
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tmlockj word has stamped it with^ ^ genteel ' in its best day 
ooly p^ially convened the ideas compribed in the Italian word 
'gentile/ In the mooth of an Italian the idea expressed bj it 
inclodes ail the amenities and adornments which result from a 
high state of civilisatioD and social culture. It is of all words 
that which most completely expresses what is in truth the 
special quality of Florence and the Florentines, aod never was 
epithet more happily applied. The population of Florence does 
manifest assuredly, more than tbat of aoy city in the worlds the 
results of long and highly cultivated civilisation." 



Every year sees wonderful changes in Florence: new walls, 
breast high, are taking the place of the unsightly old ones, new 
gates, new streets, new markets, new boulevards and piazzas. 
With liberty has come renewed life ; and yet, while all that was 
unworthy of the fairest city in the world is being banished from 
it, nothing that is dear to the lover of art or the student of his- 
tory is desecrated, but rather the reverse ; and Florence is now 
beautiful as well as interesting, gay as well as solemn and in- 
structive, and the ''modern and ancient" do not clash with 
appalling contrasts. 

SITUATION OF FLORENCE. 

The ** Fairest city in the world " is in the valley of the Arno, 
at the foot of gentle hills, guarded on the north and east by 
lofty mountains, and surrounded with charming hills and valleys, 
views of mountains and plains, and everything that nature can 
lavibh and art devise to make her pre-eminently the "Beautiful 
City." 

The city is intersected by the Arno, a river whose glories 
have been sung by many a poet, whether deservedly or other- 
wise let the tourist decide when he stands upon any of the 
bridges which span it. 

If the truth must be told, it is generally much thicker than 
pure water should be 5 of a dull dirty colour, crested with 
dirtier foam j and in no respect worthy to be compared as a 
river with the river Thames at London Bridge ; for all that, 
Florence would not be Florence without the Arno. Says one 

0/ Aer sweetest poets : 

** How \Vll\e dx^axas 
The traveller of to-day, who sees l\iee ^a&s 
Thy sunny charms within the Amo*s VixeasX* 
Hovfr oft they've reddened witYi l\iv aax\dt«isUoQeL\ 
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And yet perchance the traveller of to-day may see more beauty 
in the historical and poetical Arno> than in the prosaic appear- 
ance of the river that flows at his feet. 

Monte Morello, a noble hill, rises to the north of the city ; 
the Fiesolen Hills rise on the east ; beyond them the hills of 
Vallambrosa 3 while to the south are the hills of San Miniato^ 
San Giorgio, and Bellosguardo. 

Florence is a city of palaces, of gardens, of stately churches, 
broad streets, and piazzas, fascinating, winsome^ and irresistibly 
attractive ; and (as in Venice) every street is a chapter in her 
history, and every house a leaf of the chapter. 

Art was born here, and flourishes to this day. 

" Where'er our charm'd and wondering gaze we turn, 
Art, History, and Tradition wait to claim 
Our deepest thought : statues and marble groups 
Adorn the streets ; the very stones have tongues, — 
The holy fanes, the towers, are eloquent. *' 

The city was until recently surrounded by walls, which 
could ill have stood the destructive implements of modern war- 
fare, if unhappily they had been put to the test 5 they have, 
however, quite recently, been almost entirely removed. The 
nine different gates remain. Opposite the San Gallo Gate, 
leading to Bologna and Fiesole, is a triumphal arch to com- 
memorate the entrance of Francis II., in 1738. 

Seven bridges cross the Arno, two of which are suspen- 
sion bridges. 

THE DUOMO. 

{Or, Cathedral Santa Maria del Fiore,) 

Probably the site of this church has always been sacred 
ground. Christianity was introduced into Florence in the reign 
of Nero, a.d. j6, and the first Christian Bishop recognised was 
Felice, who held office in the year 3 1 j or thereabouts. The 
church, or cathedral, in which he officiated is supposed to have 
been San Salvador. Later on one Reparato was bishop : he 
pulled down San Salvador, and raised up a church in honour of 
Santa Reparata. finally the present massive and ^'^'ec>&\M^ 
Church of Santa Maria del Fiore was comiriaxiee.^ vc^.^'i.^^'^ 

^rm^o del Camhio who was msttucU^ \i^ \X^a '^^'^'^^^^^^'"i. 
to rear a temple which was to eiLceed m msL^xix^c^^c.^ ^"o:^ "^ ^ 
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the world had yet seen. Arnolfo died before the work was 
nearly completed, and for thirty years it remained untouched. 

Then Giotto, assisted by other artists, went on with the 
work. Finally Brunelleschi, after the death of Giotto, under- 
took, and nearly completed it; but generations passed away 
before the cathedral presented its appearance of to-day. It is a 
magnificent structure, and its dimensions are as follows: — 
length, 501 feet; extreme height, 388 feet ; transept, 305 feet 
long ; nave and aisles, 129 feet wide ; height of nave, 154 feet ; 
side aisles, 97 feet. 

Especially notice the Dome, stated to be the widest in the 
world, the work of Brunelleschi. It is 138 feet in diameter, 
and is the first double-dome ever built, and the first ever raised 
upon a drum. This wonderful cupola was a model for Michael 
Angelo, when engaged on the design of S.Peter's at Rome; 
the legend goes that when he " was told that he had now an 
opportunity of surpassing the dome of Florence," he replied, 
" I will make her sister dome larger ; yes, but not more beau- 
tiful." 

The exterior of the cathedral is adorned with marbles of 
many colours, giving to the building a rich appearance under 
the midday sun. The Porch, facing the Via Ricasoli, with 
pillars resting on the backs of lions, is very graceful. The 
statue over the door is by Donatello. In lunette. Virgin, Child, 
and Saints, by Jacopo della Quercia of Siena. 

Opposite the Via dei Servi is a celebrated bas relief, the 
chef d^CBuvre of yacopo della Quercia. 

Walk all round the cathedral, and at every step will be seen 
something to attract special attention, as the tracery of the 
windows, the various portals, statues, etc. ; and then cross over 
to the Via del Proconsolo, where the general effect of the 
whole building can be best seen. 

The interior will disappoint the tourist on first entering, as 

it is unusually dark and sombre ; but let no one enter the church, 

walk round, and pass away with this impression upon him. 

Coming in from the exceedingly bright sunshine outside, it is 

some minutes before the eye becomes accustomed to the dull 

and dark church ; but by-and-by, as the eyes become thoroughly 

accustomed to it, a great impression will be made on the mind 

bjr the soft and tender beauty of the light streaming in through 

the stained windows, and uniting lYie monxMrcveiAs 2Kvd drapery 

and many-tinted marbles in one hantioiuovxs Vj^^lxxX.^ ol\\^\.^xA 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne well describes the general appearance 
of the interior of the Duomo — 

''The entrance of the Duomo being just across the piazza, I 
went in there after leaving the Baptistery, and was struck anew 
— for this is the third or fourth visit — with the dim grandeur 
of the interior, lighted as it is almost exclusively by painted 
windows, which seem to me worth all the variegated marbles 
and rich cabinet work of St. Peter's. The Florentine Cathedral 
has a spacious and lofty nave, and side aisles divided from it by 
pillars ; but there are no chapels along the aisles, so that there is 
far more breadth and freedom of interior, in proportion to the 
actual space, than is usual in churches. . . . The pillars and 
walls of the Duomo are of a uniform brownish neutral tint ; the 
pavement a mosaic-work of marble ; the ceiling of the dome 
itself is covered with frescoes, which, being very imperfectly 
lighted, it is impossible to trace out. Indeed, it is but a 
twilight region that is enclosed within the firmament of this 
great dome, which is actually larger than that of St. Peter's, 
though not lifted so high from the pavement. But looking at 
the painted windows, I little cared what dimness there might 
be elsewhere ; for certainly the art of man has never contrived 
any other beauty and glory at all to be compared to this. 

" The dome sits as it were upon three smaller domes — 
smaller, but still great — beneath which are three vast niches, 
forming the transepts of the cathedral and the tribune behind 
the high altar. All round these hollow dome-covered arches or 
niches are high and narrow windows crowded with saints, 
angels, and all manner of blessed shapes, that turn the common 
daylight into a miracle of richness and splendour, as it passes 
through their heavenly substance. It is a pity anybody should 
die without seeing an antique painted window with the bright 
Italian sunshine glowing through it." 

The principal objects of interest are — 

The Monument to Filippo Brunelleschi, the 
architect of the wonderful cupola. The inscription in honour 
of Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul's Cathedral would be 
appropriate here : Si monumentum queer eris circumspice. 

The Monument of Giotto stands near to that of Brunel- 
leschi. Giotto's true monument, however, is not the cathedraU 
but the magnificent campanile beside \t. (^^^^ '^. i\^>^ 

The monument of MarsiUo ¥\c\tiO, iSaa T«s\v«t o\ ^^ 
Platonic philosophy, the friend of l^oteuxo iVie ^^j^ta^^^^o^- ^ 
J^erruccL 
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North of the main entrance is the memorial of Sir John 
Hawkswood^ the work of .... Paolo Uccellu 
Mosaics over the door. Coronation of the Virgin. Gaddo GaddL 
Equestrian portrait of Nicolo Tolentino, by Andrea del 
Castagno. 

Over the second door is the monument of Bishop Antonio 
d*Orso, who is celebrated for having, when the city was be- 
sieged by the Emperor Henry VII., manned the walls with the 
cathedral canons ...... Andrea Pisano. 

The windows in this transept are very fine, and are 
attributed to Domenico Livi da Gambassiy 1434. 

The cupola is painted from designs of Vdsari, and repre- 
sent Heaven and Hell, Prophets, Saints, and Angels. 

The pavement is composed of rich marble, and deserves 
attention. 

At the back of the high altar there is a group of statuary 
representing the Entombment, an unfinished work of Michael 
Angela, It was executed when he was eighty-one years of age, 
and is said to have been intended for his own tomb, but was 
abandoned in consequence of the marble being defective. 

The sacristy is interesting from the fact that Lorenzo de' 
Medici fied to it for safety from Pazzi, who having just struck 
down his brother, Giuliano de Medici, while kneeling at his 
side at the high altar, pursued him to his place of refuge. 

The doors of the Sagrestia Nuova are of bronze, the work 
of Luca della Rohhia, The figures on the frieze are by 
Donatella, 

A marble slab id the centre of the pavement in the north 
transept was used in the service of astronomy as early as 1468. 
It is the gnomon of Paolo Toscanelli, on which the rays of the 
sun fell through an opening in the lantern of the cupola, and 
showed the position of the sun at the summer solstice. 

In the north aisle may be seen a portrait of Dante, by 
Domenica de Michelino, a pupil of Fra Angelico, representing 
the poet holding in his hand the Divina Commedia. Florence 
with its old walls is receiving the light which falls from the 
book. The Latin verses are by Politian. 

Monument to Arnolfo di Cambio, the original architect of 
the cathedral, by Bartolini. 

** The last monument in this aisle is to Antonio Squarcia- 
lupf, a celebrated organist and composet, botw \t\. 1440. He 
enjoyed a European reputation, and was era^\o^^^ \3i^ \.Qt^wwi 
de' Medici to huild organs for the baptisterj an^e^iCcL^^t^, Ykfc 
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also built two organs for old St. Paul's in London, both of 
which perished in the great fire. His bust on the monument 
is by Benedetto da Majano,^* 

In various parts of the church there are statues by Baccio 
Bandinelli, Savino, Rovezzano^ and other artists of an early 
date. 

This solemn, but magnificent cathedral has many historical 
associations 5 here, as we have seen, on the 26th April, 1478, 
when the priest was elevating the host at high mass, Giuliano 
de' Medici fell by the murderous blow of Pazzi, while Lorenzo 
fled to the sacristy, and escaped from the conspirators, who 
thought to have given liberty to Florence. Here, when the 
Turks were approaching Constantinople, the Greek Emperor 
fell before the Pope, pledging himself and all his people to 
renounce the errors of the Greek Church, and adopt the truths 
of the Roman, provided treasure and assistance were given him 
to resist the foe. 

Here Frederick HL, the Emperor of Germany, '* forgetting 
that the holy spirit of the place was one of peace and good- 
will to all men, knighted some scores of the bravest or fiercest 
of his cut-throat soldiery." But to tell of all the scenes the 
Duomo has witnessed, would be to tell the history of Florence 
since the days of Amolfo. 

Italy has many churches of vast extent and magnificence, 
of which any country might well be proud : but the Duomo of 
Florence has this interest beyond them all, that its fine double 
cupola was the first ever reared in Europe ; that it has served 
as a model for all time, and that it introduced a new era into 
the history of architecture. 



THE CAMPANILE, 

Or Bell Tower, like many others in Italy, stands apart from 
the church J but Giotto's Tower, as the Campanile at Florence 
is so often called, differs from all other Campanili, from the 
fact that it is Giotto's. 

The prosaic details we will give first, and then some of the 
thoughts which this wonderful work, praised perhaps more 
than anything in architecture, has inspired. 

It was begun in 1334, ^^^ Giollo n92lS \tisXx>aLcXft.^\» ^os.^'iis*^ 
in magniBcence ot design and slTVXctvxte ev^t^'Ccivck^ •Cos. ^^'^ 
bad ever seen, ^ 
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The Umtr is tqaxt>'\mik, and rises to the height of 276 ft. 
from bate to sammlu It is fcnned of rariegated marbles, and 
if dirtdtd ioUj Unsr storejs, the tallest two being the basement 
Jod the tc^MDOSt. Solid as the boilding is, crowded as it is with 
tMetM, mkit, 2nd statoes^ there is a l^htness and el^^ance, 
and an ethereal beantj about it whidi no word-painting can 
ei^er coowcy* 

Erery minote detail demands a close inspection. The bas- 
reliefs on tlie basement are the work of Giotto, represe n ting 
ardiftectore and sculpture; the remainder are bj Luca della 
JtoH'ia dnd Andrea P'uano, B^inning oar inspection on the 
side nearest the Doomo^ and proceeding to the right, we shall 
examine the tablets in the following ord^ : — 

West,— L Creation of Adam. 
IL Creation of Eve. 
III. Their occupation. 
IV. Jabal (the father of such as dwell in tents, and 

of such as have cattle). 
V. Jubal (the father of all such as handle the harp 

and organ). 
VI. Tubal Cain (the instructor of every artificer in 

brass and iron). 
VII. Noah*s Drunkenness. 

South, — I. Early religious worship. 
II. Building a house. 

III. Providing it with necessaries. 

IV. Training a horse for service. 
V. Women's domestic work. 

VI. Legislation. 
VII. Emigration (Daedalus flying). 

East. — I. Navigation. 

II. Hercules and Antaeus (symbolical of war). 

III. Agriculture. 

IV. The horse trained. 

V. The Lamb bearing the Cross. 
VI. Architecture (by Giotto), 

North, — /. Sculpture. 
//. Painting. 
///. Grammar, 
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IV. Poetry. 
V. Philosophy. 
VI. Astronomy. 
VII. Music. 

Over these are — (W.), The seven Cardinal Virtues. (S.), 
The seven Works of Mercy. (E.), The seven Planets, or the 
seven Beatitudes. (N.), The seven Sacraments, minus one 
removed to make way for a door. 

Above the reliefs are sixteen statues, four on each side. 
Some of them are by Donatello, and two on the west side are 
portraits of his friends, Francesco Solderini and Barduccio 
Cherichini. The latter is known as the Zuccone, or great 
gourd, which is equivalent to Baldhead, and is considered one 
of the artist's best works. The other statues are : South, four 
prophets (three by Andrea Pisano); east, four patriarchs 5 north, 
four sybils. 

This wonderful building must be studied in detail, and studied 
as a whole; it should be seen under the different effects of sun- 
light and moonlight. It is a study for the poet, no less than 
for the artist and architect. Mr. Ruskin, who is no mean 
authority on architecture, says : " The characteristics of Power 
and Beauty occur more or less in different buildings — some in 
one and some in another. But all together, all in their highest 
possible relative degrees, they exist, as far as I know, only in 
one building in the world — the Campanile of Giotto at Florence." 
He believes this to be " the model and mirror of perfect archi- 
tecture.'* 

The wealth of its sculptures, the delicacy of its finish, the 
purity of design in every detail, have given rise to a thousand 
poetical descriptions ; legends, fables, and fancies. One says : 
"It is like a toy shrine of ivory, which some ingenious and 
pious monk might have spent his lifetime in adorning with 
sculptural designs and figures of saints; and when it was 
finished, seeing it so beautiful, he prayed that it might be 
miraculously magnified from the size of one foot to that of 
three hundred.'* And others might be quoted indefinitely. 

The ascent of the Campanile is very easy, axvd ^^ ^'si^ 
repay the trouble, as the Yiew vs v^n ^'^'^ Va^\^^'^'^^ '^^'^ 
largest of the six bells is ca\\edl.a ^^LMXA^e^^^^"^'^^^^^"^^^ 
the arms of the Medici, . ^ x v>cv^ nro-^^^ 

The story of Giotto has been so ol\.etL\.o\^,«^^^^ 
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he wrought so frequently described, that it will suffice to 
repeat the story of his early life, in the words of Mrs. 
^ Jameson. 

*' About the year 1289, when Cimabue was already old 
and at the height of his fame, as he was riding in the valley 
of Vespignano, about fourteen miles from Florence, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a boy who was herding sheep, and 
who, while his flocks were feeding around, seemed intently 
drawing on a smooth fragment of slate, with a bit of pointed 
stone, the figure of one of his sheep as it was quietly grazing 
before him. Cimabue rode up to him, and looking with 
astonishment at the performance of the untutored boy, asked 
him if he would go with him and learn; to which the boy 
replied that he was right willing, if his father were content. 
The father, a herdsman of the valley, by name Bordone, being 
consulted, gladly consented to the wish of the noble stranger, 
and Giotto henceforth became the inmate and pupil of 
Cimabue." 

This pretty story, which was first related by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, the sculptor (born 1378), and since by Vasari, and 
a thousand others, luckily rests on evidence as satisfactory as 
can be given for any events of a rude and distant age, and may 
well obtain our belief, as well as gratify our fancy 5 it has been 
the subject of many pictures, and is introduced in Rogers's 
'' Italy " :— 

" . . . . Let us wander thro' the fields, 
Where Ciambue found the shepherd-boy 
Tracing his idle fancies on the ground. 

Rapidly the talent of the shepherd-boy was developed, and his 
fame spread throughout the civilized world. 

"The Pope Boniface VIII., learning of his marvellous skill, 
invited him to Rome, and the story says that the messenger of 
his Holiness, wishing to have some proof tliat Giotto was 
indeed the man he was in search of, desired to see a specimen 
of his excellence in his art j hereupon Giotto, taking up a 
sheet of paper, traced on it, with a single flourish of his hand, 
a circle so perfect, that ^ it was a miracle to see ; * and (though 
we know not how or why) seems to have at once converted the 
Pope to a belief of his superiority over all other painters. 
This story gave rise to the weW-VLno^ii luUan. proverb, ' Piu 
tondo cbe V O de' Giotto* (roMndet iVl^ccl \}cie O o\ Qivivx.^, 
and is something h'ke a story rdaled ol otife ol >eaa <ox^\«!Q. 



painters. 
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Many have told the story of Giotto's life, and more have 
written of his work. Longfellow has this pleasing passage-— 

" In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto's tower, 
The city of Florence blossoming in stone — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, 
The builder's perfect and centennial flower." 



THE BAPTISTERY. 

(^Battisterio di San Giovanni,) 

The Baptistery stands apart from the church as a distinct 
edifice^ by no means unusual in Italian cities.* It is an oc- 
tagonal building, surmounted by a dome and lantern. The 
black and white marble with which the outer wall is encased is 
the work of Arnolfo (1293). 

The building itself is very old 5 some date it from 589, 
others from 725. It was at first used as the cathedral 5 but 
when Santa Maria del Fiore was built^ it became a baptistery, 
although many contend that it was designed from the first for 
that object. It was dedicated to S. John from a very early period, 
and Florence has always been distinguished' as, the city of that 
saint. Dante has made the association indelible by the phrase 
in the Paradise— 

**Tell me about the sheepfold of S. John," 

and by his allusion in the same canto to the festival of S. John, 
on the 24th of June, when the " wild horses," let loose froin 
the statue of Mars, near the Ponte Vecchio, terminated their 
course at the baptistery. 

George Elliot has done much to popularise the story of 
Florence, in that admirable work which every visitor to the city 
should read, " Romola." The following extract will be read 
with interest : — 

'^ San Giovanni had been the patron saint of Florence for at 

* A baptistery did not represent a parish only, but all the city and the 
suburbs ; and it may be said of the baptisteries at Florence and at Pisa, 
that the whole city was baptized in them. Some idea of the n»xsi«x"^VNKi 
have received this Christian rite in Flotence tmc^ \>^ ^>(>QRxt^^<3«v'^^^a^ 
that in the I5th-i5th centuries the pop^Aal\OTL^3&^^ax^^>'^isssa.^^^K«='^^ 
vein says the bells of the CampauVle souxidm^V5afe\oci\s^^^^^^ 

hours, bring tc^ethei 135,000 well-armed meo. •, oa^ ^J^ ^^s^ ^^"^ 

alone, with the adjoining valley of the Aiuo» 
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least 800 years — erer since the time when the Lombard Qoeen, 
Theodolinda, had commaDded her sabjects to do him peculiar 
honoor -, nzj, says old Villani, to the best of his knowltdge, 
ever since the days of Constantine the Great and Pope Sylves- 
ter, when the Florentines deposed their idol Mars, whom they 
were^ nevertheless, careful not to treat with contumely; for 
while they consecrated their beaatifnl and noble temple to the 
honour of God^ and of the ' Beato Messere Santo Giovanni,' 
they placed old Mars respectfully on a high tower near the river 
Amo, finding in certain ancient memorials that be had been 
elected as their tutelar deity, under such astral influences, that if 
he were broken, or otberfiise treated with indignity, the city 
would suffer great damage and mutation. But in the 15th cen- 
tury that discreet regard to the feelings of the man-destroyer 
had long vanished ; &e god of the spear and shield had ceased 
to frown by the side of the Amo, and the defences of tbe 
Republic were held to lie in its craft and its coffers ; for spear 
and shield could be hired by gold florins, and on the gold florins 
there had always been the image of San Giovanni. 

'' Much good has come to Florence since the dim time of 
struggle between the old patron and the new ; some quarrelling 
and bloodshed, doubtless, between Guelph and Ghibelline, 
between Black and White, between orthodox sons of the Church 
and heretic Paterini ; some floods, famine, and pestilence, but 
still much wealth and glory. Florence had achieved conquests 
over walled cities once mightier than itself, and especially over 
hated Pisa, whose marble buildings were too high and beautiful, 
whose masts were too much honoured on Greek and Italian 
coasts. The name of Florence had been growing prouder and 
prouder in all the courts of Europe, nay, in Africa itself, on the 
strength of purest gold coinage, finest dyes and textures, pre- 
eminent scholarship and poetic genius, and wits of the most 
serviceable sort for statesmanship and banking -, it was a name 
so omnipresent, that a pope, with a turn for epigram, had called 
Florentines * the fifth element/ And for this high destiny — 
though it might partly depend on the stars and Madonna dell' 
Impruneta, and certainly depended on other higher powers less 
often named — the praise was greatly due to San Giovanni, whose 
image was on fair gold florins.'* 

The three bronze doors of the Baptistery are its prin- 
cariosity and greatest charm. The soMlheiw ^ate is the 
*Jt of Andrea Pisano, completed 13^0-, \!!ae oxJaet v«o ^\^ 
i/^er^i. 4n open competition look igiVace ^ot ^e \ioTiW3x 
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of making these latter gates, and amongst the competitors were 
Brunelleschi, Donatello, Jacopo della Quercia, and Ghiberti; 
upon the latter the choice fell, although it is said he was then 
but twenty years of age. 

" Ghiberii*s genius, notwithstanding the inflexible material 
in which he embodied his conception, was, in its natural bent, 
pictorial rather than sculptural ; and each panel of his beautiful 
gates is, in fact, a picture in relief, and must be considered and 
judged as such. Regarding them in this point of view, and not 
subjecting them to those rules of criticism which apply to 
sculpture, we shall be able to appreciate the astonishing fertility 
of invention exhibited in the various designs, the felicity and 
clearness with which every story is told, the grace and naivetS 
of some of the figures, the simple grandeur of others, the 
luxuriant fancy displayed in the ornaments, and the perfection 
with which the whole is executed, and to echo the energetic 
praise of Michael Angelo, who pronounced these gates * worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise.' " 

The subjects on the northern gates, by Ghiberti, are Scenes 
in the Life and History of the Saviour, from the Annunciation 
to the Descent of the Holy Spirit. It is in twenty panels. 

The subjects on the eastern gates, by Ghiberti, are Scenes in 
Old Testament History. These are considered to greatly excel 
those upon the northern gates, and to show a surprising develop- 
ment of the artist's genius. The scenes are — 

1. Adam and Eve. 7. Moses on Sinai. 

2. Cain and Abel. 8. Joshua at Jericho. 

3. Noah. 9. David and Goliath. 

4. Abraham and Isaac. 10. Solomon and the Queen 

5. Jacob and Esau. of Sheba. By some 

6. Joseph. authors called. The 

Marriage of Esther, 

Ghiberti died before his work was completed, and the lower 
reliefs were finished by his pupils. 

The southern gate, by Andrea Pisano, completed about 
seventy years before the others were commenced, represents 
Scenes from the Life and History of St. John Baptist, divided 
into twenty compartments. 

A festival was celebrated tViTou^\vo\3L\.Tw^cax\^ cycs.'^<b«««c^.- 
ful day when this gate was exhibVttd lo xYie ^«X\^\.^^ ^'^^^'^^- 
dering Florentines ', but when the ^ate^ ol OVvO^^^^^^'^^ ^ 
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pleted^ these of Andrea Pisano were removed to make room for 
ibem. 

It will not be needful to describe all tbe statues^ statoettes, 
friezes^ and borderings which adorn the gates^ but they should 
be carefully studied^ and as some of ihem are too high to 
be seen easily^ a glass should be used. Notice especially the 
figures of Hope, Justice, Charity, etc., over Pisano's gate ; and 
ine framework of foliage, flowers, and other devices, around 
Ghiberti's northern gate ; and a quail ingeniously introduced 
m the ornameotation of the eastern gate. 

Originally the gates were gilt, but the gilding has long since 
worn olf. Every visitor to the South Kensington Museum 
will remember the casts exhibited there ; they give a faithful 
representation of the original, and are richly gilded. 

By the sides of the prindpal entrance will be seen two 

?orpbyry columns, which were given to the Republic by the 
'isans in 1 117, in gratitude for important services rendered by 
the Florentines, who were then friendly towards Pisa, and kept 
Huard over her while her warlike citizens went to the conquest 
ot Majorca and Minorca. 

The interior of the Baptistery is gloomy as the Duomo, 
on first entering ; presently one discovers statues of prophets 
and apostles, and, looking up into tbe cupola, sees that it is 
covered with mosaics ^ they are of an early date, and stupendous 
in size, and represent tbe Saviour seated in judgment, sur- 
rounded by archangels, thrones, principalities, and powers, 
good and evil. Notice the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with the souls of men in their laps, and the Evil One 
literally devouring a soul that he has sought. These mosaics 
are the work of Andrea Tafi, Gaddo Gaddi, Lippo Lippi, 
Apollonio, a Greek, and others. 

A statue in wood, representing Mary Magdalene, has 
been the subject of much attention ; some consider it simply 
hideous, while others trace in it marvellous power. It is the 
work of Donatello. 

The font, which originally stood in the Baptistery, and 

was used, as were all the baptisteries in the earlier days in the 

Christian Church, for adult immersion, was removed in ij^i, 

sreatly to the displeasure of the Florentine citizens. A smaller 

Font attached to it was inadvertently broken by Dante, when 

attempting to save a child from drowmn^ d\xt\tv^^^ ceteaiajx^ 

of baptiam, and is thus referred to m (l^ng,ie^oV^\x«»:^^^vi^ 

^fj his poem : — 
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" To me less ample seemed they not, nor greater 
Than those that in my beautiful St. John 
Are fashioned for the Place of the Baptizers, 
And one of which, not many years ago, 
I broke for some one, who was drowning in it. 
Be this a seal, all men to undeceive." 

In the centre of the pavement, which is an ingenious 
white and black mosaic, is a zodiac^ supposed to have been the 
work of Strozzo Strozzi, an astrologer, 1048, and to have once 
been in such a position in the building, that at mid-day, on the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, the sun*s rays fell upon it. 



THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO. 

The Piazza del Duomo and the Piazza del Battisterio lead 
one into the other, and really form one large piazza. 

Many memorable places cluster round us here. As we are 
now in the Piazza of St. John, we will take the building nearest 
to hand. 

The Guardaroba, close to the Duomo, is, besides being a 
place for the vestments of the priests, an ecclesiastical treasury. 
It contains, among many other things, the famous Altar 
Table {Dossale) of the Baptistery, which took over a hundred 
years to make (1366 — 1477), and is only to be seen on the 
Festival of St. John. It is of silver, elegantly enamelled 3 
stands j ft. high by ij ft. long 3 and was the work of many of 
the first artists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A 
statuette of St. John the Baptist, by Michelozzo di Bartolommeo, 
is the gem of the Dossale, although forty-two others appear 
upon it. 

A silver crucifix (1456), much admired. Betto di Francesco 
and Antonio del Pollaiola. 

Various pyxes. Two mosaic pictures from Venice. Picture 
of St. Caterinia, attributed to Giotto, 

The Opera del Duomo, also close to the Duomo, con- 
tains plans and models of the cathedral, and interesting docu- 
ments relating to its construction 3 also some valuable Roman 
remains, statues, and bas-reliefs. 

The Misericordia and the Big^Wo ^\axA'2.\.'^^^^^««2«» 
of the Via Calzaioli. They Tepres^tiX. mvxc\\ o\. ^^Vn&^^;^^ ^^ 
the Florentine people, and ha\e pVaye^ Xxcv^otvaxvX ^-wN^ ^"^ 
story of Florence. 
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The origin of the Misericordia is well told ia " Walks in 
Florence/* It happened in this wise: In the year 1240, a 
man named Pietro Borsi, wishing to amend the corrnpt habits 
of his friends, organized a society and a system of fines for any 
member who blasphemed the name of the Holy V^irgin or of 
Christ. When the question of disposing the money thos 
obtained came to be discussed, it was decided to buy six litters 
{(jr the conreyance of the sick to hospitals, or the dead to 
bariaL The thing grew, and eventually the society increased 
so much, that the Brothers of Mercy, as they called themselves, 
and their black dress and black litter, were known throughout 
Florence. 

They increased in wealth as they increased in influence, 
especially after the great plague, in which they greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves, and after a time they began to build. 
Among their buildings is the beautiful Loggia, which was 
the vestibule of their oratory, but was subsequently removed, 
and is now the Loggia to the Oratory of the Bigallo (at the 
opposite corner of the street), with which society they were 
compelled to unite by a decree of the Signory. It was not long, 
however, before they separated again, and the Misericordia 
Nuovo became one of the most prosperous and influential 
bodies in the city. '* To this day the Misericordia continues 
faithful to its work of six centuries. At a sound from the 
Campanile of the Cathedral, the Giornante, or day worker, 
hastens to the residence in the Piazza to learn his duties from 
the captains, or Capo di Guard! a ; a half- hour glass is turned 
to mark the interval between the summons and his arrival. 
Every Giornante is provided with his long black dress and the 
hood which covers his face, only leaving holes for the eyes, 
so that he may not be recognized when upon his labours of 
mercy. ... 

**The society is composed of 7a captains, or Capo di 
Guardia j of 171 Giornanti, or day workers, 2 j of whom are 
expected to be in daily attendance ; and of a certain number 
who give their services by night; besides these there is a 
more numerous set of those who are called buona voglia, or 
volunteers . . . Men of every class in Florence belong to 
the Misericordia, all willing to assist their fellow-creatures in 
distress.*' 

77je hospital ot the BigallO Is adoitved, as \\a% alte2LdY been 
stated, with the Loggia built for the M\sei\cotd\«i. \\.>aa&\ifc«vx 
'tri bated to Nicolb Pisano and to Andrea Orcagna^axi^v&tMi^X. 
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probably the work of the latter. Notice over the arch two 
statues of great beauty, probably by the architect. 

In the interior there are some good frescoes. In the 
oratory a statue of the Virgin, by Arnoldo Arnoldi, 

Below the statue some paintings by Ghirlandaio. 

The Via del Morte, near the Misericord ia, is the scene 
of the story of G inevra, who, it will be remembered by every- 
body, was buried when in a swoon, which was mistaken for 
death. She revived, however, raised the stone, and escaped. 
She sought her home, and passed down this narrow way 
(whence its name) ; but neither her father nor her husband 
would receive her, — so she went to an old lover, who married 
her, it having been decreed that a woman dead and buried was 
freed from marriage obligations. The story is beautifully told 
by Boccaccio, and many will remember a popular metrical 
version, often recited in public. 

On the northern side of the Baptistery is a marble 
pillar, which has stood there since the fourteenth century, a 
silent witness to the miraculous power of St. Zanobius. When 
that saint's remains were being carried past, the bier touched a 
withered tree that stood here, and immediately it burst into 
leaf. Every year, on the celebration of the saint's burial 
(January 2(5th), a metal branch is placed upon the column, in 
commemoration of the miracle. 

On the 8. of the Piazza Duomo, immediately in front of the 
residence of the canon, there are statues of Brunelleschi and 
Amolfo, by Pampalonay a modern Italian artist ; the former is 
studying a plan of the Dome, which is open on his lap, and, 
looking up, beholds his perfected work. A few steps farther 
on is the celebrated Sasso di Dante {Stone of Dante), 
marking the spot where he is said to have frequently sat to gaze 
upon the cathedral — 

"On the stone 
Called Dante's— a plain flat stone scarce discerned 
From others in the pavement- whereupon 
He used to bring his quiet chair out, turned 
To Brunelleschi's church, and pour alone 
The lava of his spirit when it burned." 

As we linger at this traditional spot, it will be well to refresh 
our memories with the history of the great ^oet itv ^K\^Q!^'fc V^k^iv*- 
steps we shall so often be treading \u tYie c\tY. 

Let the author of " Mary PoweW' td\ \)afc sXot^. 

''Ja the streets of Florence m\s\i\. YiaNe >at«x ^'e.^o. 
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austere, almost spectral-looking man^ with something noble in 
his aspect, who, as he passed along, now gravely nodded to 
the learned Bninetto 5 now paused to chat for a few minutes 
with the noble Guido Cavalcanti^ now smiled familiarly at 
Giotto the painter, or laid his band on his shoulder, and asked 
with interest what progress he was making in his famous 
Coronation of the Virgin, or described to him a vision of his 
own, the marriage of St. Francis with Poverty, in such vivid, 
burning words, that the artist hastened home and made a rough 
sketch of it for future use. 

" That man was Dante Alighieri. He was born in Florence 
in 1265. He was of good birth and education 3 of a thoughtful, 
melancholic temperament; has already fought in two battles j 
had married unhappily ; and had plunged into public life. He 
is said to have been entrusted with fourteen embassies ; he was 
also one of the Priors or chief magistrates of Florence in 1300 ; 
and siding with the Bianchi, he opposed a project of sending 
for Charles of Valois to silence the dissensions of the city 5 in 
which we must esteem him a true patriot. 

" He was, however, overruled. Charles of Valois was invited 
to Florence, and speedily drove the White Guelfs out of it, 
never to return, under penalty of being burnt alive. Among 
these exiles was Dante, who, however, did not immediately quit 
Tuscany, but assisted the £ianchi> in various fruitless attempts 
to re-enter the city. 

" At length, with a bitter heart he shook off the dust on 
his feet against it, and proceeded, depressed and destitute, to 
the court of Can Granne della Scala, Lord of Verona. Here, 
he says, he found how salt is the taste of another man's bread, 
and how hard it is to climb another man*s stairs. His rough, 
sarcastic nature was little appreciated by the luxurious patron 
who sheltered him ; he winced under his home truths and ter- 
rible plainness 5 and asked him one day, in a marked manner, 
how it was that the .court jester was much more popular. 

* There is nothing to surprise one in it,* replied Dante, gravely. 

* Similitude of tastes is the chief bond of friendship.* 

*' He wandered forth to other courts — to Padua— to Urbino 
— to Bologna. 

'' Meanwhile, his wondrous poem was shadowing itself forth, 

and taking the gloomy hue of his ideas. Its subject was dark 

and horrible 3 its treatment was severe 5 yet it boasted flowers 

of exgaisite poetry that sprang up like the vegetation in the 

ne/ghboarbood of a volcano. He mtet vove \\. V\\.\v \.\v<^ i^hilo- 
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Sophy and theology of the age; he introduced living friends 
and foes into the drama with questionable taste^ and bestowed 
on them imaginary woes, according to his own judgment of 
their merits and demerits. Yet his pages were interwoven with 
immutable truths, and abounded in lofty morality. 

" Printing was not as yet invented j but no sooner was his 
Divina Commedia completed than it was copied, re-copied, 
commented upon with eager interest from one end of Italy to 
the other. And, so soon as printing multiplied copies to a 
hitherto undreamed of extent, it became sown over the land 
thick as leaves on Vallambrosa — the next Italian book printed 
to the Bible. Five hundred years have passed, and its spell, as 
of some old oracle, still lies on us." 



PIAZZA DELLA SIGNORIA; 

This is the heart of Florence, as the Piazza S. Marco is of 
Venice. Here bustle to and fio the business men of Florence^ 
here linger the artist and the student 5 here the visitor derives 
his first thrilling impression of the wealth of art in the fair 
city ; here cluster memories and associations innumerable ; and 
here is a centre round which are grouped many of the most 
notable public buildings. It is only recently that this large 
square has resumed its old name, having for 200 years been 
designated the Piazza del Gran' Duca. 

As this is one of the first places the tourist visits, and as he 
must return to it again and again, we will first briefly sketch 
its history, and then its surroundings. 

Originally it was a small space, but houses, churches, and 
palaces have been from time to time removed, until it now 
presents a large open space. On great civic occasions it was 
the meeting-place of the multitude ; in many a riot it has h&m 
celebrated. On the great festival of St. John it was here the 
dependencies of Florence gathered to offer their tribute and 
pay homage to the State j here, too, passed the prisoners released 
during the great festival, with their names written on white 
paper mitres 5 here stood the Tribune from whence the Re- 
publican orators delivered their speeches; and here perished 
Savonarola at the stake. The story has been told in history 
and in fiction ; by friends and enemies of the Reformation ; by 
Christians and by infidels j and the uti\vei^?\ \fc%>l\\t^'crK^ \^ 
Savonarola was the greatest man ol \v\s ^i^'a. ^ ^ \\Rft.^ "«*• j 
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linger on the cruel scene : we would rather think of it as it is 
described to us in " Romola {* but a passage from an able article 
*' On Savonarola," in one of the reviews, may help us to think 
of the man who shook this city to its centre, and swayed the 
minds of princes and people as no other man had ever done 
before. 

" On the 22nd May, 1498, it was announced to Savonarola 
and his friends, Domenico and Maruffi, that they were to be 
executed by hve the next morning 5 our heroic preacher was 
thoroughly resigned to his share of the doom, saying to 
Domenico, ' Knowest thou not it is not permitted to a man to 
choose the mode of his own death ? ' The three friends partook 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Supper administered by Savon- 
arola. He said, ' We shall soon be there, where we can sing 
with David, " Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! *' ' They were then taken 
to the tribunal, where they were divested of all their priestly- 
decorations, during which the Bishop took Savonarola by the 
hand, saying, * Thus 1 exclude thee from the Church militant 
and triumphant.' ' From the Church militant thou mayest/ 
exclaimed Savonarola, ' but from the Church triumphant thou 
canst not 3 that does not belong to thee.* .... The last 
that was beheld of him was his hand uplifted as if to bless the 
people ; the last that was heard of him, ' My Saviour, though 
innocent, willingly died for my sins, and should not I willingly 
give up this poor body out of love to Him ? ' The cinders of 
the bodies of the martyred friars were carted away, and 
thrown into the river Amo. Of course, shortly after his death 
the tide of feeling turned. Raffaele painted him amongst the 
doctors of the Church, in the very halfs of the Vatican. As 
to his writings, they were declared by the very Pope Alexander 
VI. to be free from all blame. Of course, too, superstition 
has surrounded with especial sorrow his persecutors:, one> 
Giovanni Maretti, perished miserably, crying out in terrible 
anguish, ' Oh this hand ! the friar is torturing it.' The Fran- 
ciscans received the reward promised for their opposition to 
the Father 5 but whea the first payment was made to them^ 
the chamberlain said, as he handed over the money, * Take the 
price of the blood of the just.* * The prophets without arms,' 
S3ys MachiavelU, *have always got the worst of it.' Savonarola 
was a prophet without arms ; asswtedVy Yv^ ^^.'& ^ot%\ft.^Nvs^^ 
'a the strife-, but he was an \Wus\x\o\3ls ^Tecxvt^ot ^\ ^q><^ 
oinions which in the course oi a ieNv ^eais ^wiV^om^Na \\s» 
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centre. The principles he had proclaimed, the changes he 
sought to effect, were published and brought about by a youth 
living while Savonarola was dying, Martin Luther. Since his 
day of martyrdom much controversy has been held as to whether 
or no he belonged to Rome. Rome assuredly cast him out^ and 
burnt him as a heretic. The bishop who presided at bis execu- 
tibn said — but his words more especially applied to the friar 
Domenico — ' Let us send him to death. A miserable friar more 
or less is of small consequence.*' 

THE LOGGIA DE' LANZL 

So named from a guard of Swiss Lancers who were placed 
there when in attendance on the Grand Duke Cosmo I. It is 
the work of Orcagna, and is not unfrequently termed the 
Loggio di Orcagna. It is so perfect, that even Michael Angelo 
said it was incapable of improvement^ and suggested that the 
beautifully-proportioned arches should be carried all round 
the Piazza. The Loggia is filled with some of the finest 
sculpture in the world, and of world-wide fame, insomuch that 
every traveller who looks upon the Loggia for the first time 
recognizes immediately a group of old friends with whom he 
has been long familiar from casts, photographs, paintings, or 
other means of conveying an idea, but only an idea, of the 
orig'nals. It contains the celebrated Perseus, by Benvenuto 
Cellini, with statues and reliefs upon the pedestal, also by 
Cellini. 

Mrs. Browning, in " Casa Guidi Windows," speaks of the 

Loggia, 

**. . . where is set 
Cellini's godlike Perseus, bronze or gold, 
(How name the metal, when the statue flings 
Its soul so in our eyes ?) with brow and sword 
Superbly calm, as all opposing things 
Slain with the Gorgon. ..." 

The Rape of the Sabines . . . Giovanni di Bologna, 
Judith slaying Holofernes. .... Donatello, 

Ancient colossal statues, Priestesses of Romulus. 
Hercules slaying the Centaur . . Giovanni di Bologna, 
Dying Patroclus supported by Ajax. 

The Rape of Polyxena ¥t^xV>^^* 

Near the entrance to the ?a\axxo NecOcCxo^Ocie^x^'^'^^^^^^ 
near!/ four centuries the celebrated sta\.\xe oIT^^n\^,^>^ ^^^ 
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Angela, called sometimes // Gigante, the Giant. It was placed 
here in 1504, and in 1873 was removed to the Academy (see 
p. 297). 

" There is a tradition that Michael Angelo, in his old age, 
was in the habit of sitting in a chair placed to the right of the 
entrance to the palace, from which he could contemplate his 
favourite work ; and here he amused himself by chiselling a 
profile, which may still be traced on the rough stone.'' 

The group Hercules and Caius, of immense proportions, is 
by Baccio Bandinelli (1546). 

The Marzocco, or Lion of Florence, is not by any means 
so popular a character as the Winged Lion of St. Mark at 
Venice. It is to be met with, however, in many places in the 
city. The lion in the Piazza is the work of Donatello. 

The Fountain of Neptune, an enormous group, with 
rather a drunken-looking Neptune, surrounded by Tritons and 
sea-horses, is the work of Bartolommeo Ammanati, and was 
executed in 157 1. It stands on the site once occupied by the 
Ringhiera or Tribune (see p. 253). 

Near the fountain is the equestrian Statue of Cosimo I - 
(see below), in bronze, the work of Giovanni di Bologna, It is 
a noble monument, and is considered to be one of the artist's 
best works. The horse is very fine. 

In walking round the Piazza, notice on the northern side the 
Palazzo Uguccione, a fine building, dating from 1550, the 
design of which is attributed to Raphael, 

Standing in the Loggia, or some other convenient spot hard 
by, take a good look at the Palazzo Vecchio, before paying a 
visit to the interior. 

PALAZZO VECCHIO. 

In the year 1298 this vast palace was commenced by Arnolfo, 
the architect of the Duomo, as a residence of the Gonfalonier 
and Priors, who were the chief magistrates and the governing 
body of the Republic. When those days passed away, and 
Medici rule began, Cosimo I. appropriated this as his palace, 
and dwelt here for ten years, when he found better quarters in 
the Pitti Palace. From that time unto the present the Palazzo 
Vecchio has been connected with the government of the country, 
snd It is now used for offices. 

The building is massive — slteiv^Oci, ncA. Xs^-axiJej , \irai^ >te 
characteristic. The huge battlemetils, \}cv^ >o^x^ x\i^%^^ -«^%, 
the deep macliicolations, and above a\\ Xltie Tio\>\^^.^^^^>%>^^>x 
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a stately and almost solemn effect. It would pass for a palace 
or a prison, and it was^ in f act^ both. 

The traveller, standing directly under the gallery which runs 
round the buildings and is sustained by arches^ can see that it 
is pierced with square holes. Through these, as in the gate at 
Windsor Castle, molten lead and stones were poured down on 
the enemy who was lucklessly below. Underneath are shields 
or escutcheons, with the arms of the Republic, and of the quar- 
ters into which the city was divided. 

^ The Tower, 330 feet high, once contained the bell known 
as la vacca, derived from its tone, which was supposed to re- 
semble the lowing of a cow. The Lion's bell, an enormous 
one, weighing 17,000 lb., rang from this tower once too ohen, 
when, in 1530, it called together the followers of the Medici 
during the days of the Republic, and for the offence was cast 
into the Piazza, and smashed to pieces. 

A splendid view is to be obtained from the top of the tower 
(admission on special application), which well repays the tourist 
for the fatigue. 

A curious inscription, in the parapet of the tower, relates to 
the time when Christ was proclaimed by the citizens king over 
the Republic of Florence. 

The walls of the old Vacca Tower, which were supposed to 
be solid, were found not to be so, and two dismal dungeons 
were discovered in what was thought to be the solid wall. 
Much interest attaches to these chambers, for in them were 
confined Cosimo Vecchio (which is not a matter of great im- 
portance), and Fra Girolamo, the dauntless Savonarola. Again 
referring our readers for innumerable details of great interest, 
connected not only with this, but all the principal buildings in 
Florence, to the "Walks in Florence ** of S. and J. Horner, we 
cannot refrain from quoting from their valuable work. 

" It is with a sadder but more reverential feeling we recall 
the last hours of the other occupant of this tower dungeon 5 
for here the courageous but sensitive Girolamo Savonarola 
endured forty days' confinement -, and here he lay during the 
intervals of torture, at times succumbing to acute bodily 
sufferings, but with unwavering faith in his sacred mission, 
which sustained him through the final tragedy in. tlss. ^*\otc^* 
This tower was applied to ottier bat\>2Lto\3LS ^wx^^^^v^ ^^"^ ^*>5^5^ 
the last few years an opening has been ^vscoNexe^ o\^. o\Nfc ^/^^g 
steps which communicated througVi t\ve ^\io\^ ^^'"'^^Avt^cje^i 
building with a well at the bottom, so VVvaX. ^ wv&o^^^ ^^ 
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ing the staircase could disappear^ and the manner of his death 
remain an enigma to his friends and fellow-citizens.*' 

The interior of the palace is approached by a court with 
massive columns ; the walls are adorned with faded frescoes of 
scenes in German cities ; in the centre of the court is a foun- 
tain, with a boy and dolphin, small but very beautiful, by 
Andrea del Ferocchio, who designed it for Lorenzo de' Medici. 

Following the staircase, we arrive at the Great Saloon 
(Sala del Cinquecento), the most interesting place in the build- 
ing. It is 170 ft. by 75 ft. The ceiling is magnificent, and 
adds greatly to the effect of the room. The saloon is now 
almost bare, the statues which adorned it having been removed 
to the Bargello (p. 297), only the statues of the Medici, by 
Donatella, remaining. It was originally proposed that the walls of 
this hall should be graced with frescoes by Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci, but the work was delayed ; the cartoon by 
Michael Angelo, of Florentine soldiers in the Arno bathing, 
surprised by an approach of the enemy (Pisans), was destroyed ; 
and Leonardo's work was a failure, in consequence of the mate- 
rials employed. The frescoes now upon the walls are by 
Vasari, Ligozzi, Cigolit and Passignano^ and represent historical 
scenes. 

Interest attaches to this room not so much from its size, or 
what it is now, but from the memories connected with it. It 
was, curiously enough, constructed under the superintendence 
of Savonarola, who sought to revive the ancient Commonwealth, 
and urged that a parliamentary form of government should be 
instituted. It was here the Italian Chamber held its sittings 5 
it then fell into disuse for along period, being only occasionally 
used for public assemblies, such as the tombola. When, how- 
ever, Florence became the capital of Italy, it was in this room 
that Victor Emmanuel addressed the citizens. 

The Sala dell' Udienza (Audience Chamber) is on the 
second floor. The doors of inlaid woodwork are very handsome. 
The frescoes are by SalviatL 

The Chapel of S. Bernard, where religious services were 

held before the business of State was attended to. Five Val- 

lambrosian monks held office here, and had charge of the seal 

of the Republic. Frescoes by Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, some in 

Imitation of gold mosaic. It was in this chapel that Savonarola 

partook of the Sacrament before go\ti^ ioT\3ci. \w\.o xJc^fc Y\aanai 

to die. 

Four rooms near this hall were wsed a^ ^xYN^Ve. ^^^fvxsNKoJ«» 
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Art. 



J 



of the Medici 3 one of them commanicates with the Uffizi 
Gallery. A small chapel with frescoes by Bronzino, 

As we leave the Palazzo Vecchio by the same door we 
entered, we have on our left hand the 

COLONADE OF THE UFFIZI, 

Begun in 1361, by Giorgio Vasari; completed by Buontalenti, 
It contains a great number of modem statues of celebrated 
Tuscans, namely, Cosimo, Pater Patrice, and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, by the Colonnade on the left hand. Then 
follow — 

Andrea Orcagna 
Benvenuto Cellini . 
Nicolo Pisano • . 
Giotto .... 
Donatello. . . . 
Leon Battista Alberti 
Leonardo da Vinci . 
Michael Angelo 

Dante 

Petrarch .... 
Boccaccio .... 

Machiavelli • . • 

Guicciardini . . . 

Amerigo Vespucci . 

Galileo 

Antonio Michel! . . 

Francesco Redi . . 

Paolo Mascagni . • 

Andrea Cesalpini • 

S. Antonino . . . 
Accorso .... 
Guido Aretino . . 
Facing the River — 

Farinata degli Uberti 
Piero Capponi . . 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere 
Francesco Ferrucci . . . 

We return to the Colonnade, ati^^v^N^ otw cycvx Wv. V?cc^.^ "^^ 
Mint (Zecca) and Post Office. Mmo«X vcKfaaXva^'^'l «^^^^w. 
last door but one on the le£t, is \lie etxXxaxiCfe Xo >Qa& 



Poetry. 



f History. 
Navigation. 

Science. 



Theology. 

Jurisprudence. 

Music. 



Civic and Military Heroes. 
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GALLERIA DEGLI UFFIZI. 

This collection is perhaps the most wonderful in the world. 
It was originated by the Medici, and supplemented by the 
Lorraine family, and has been added to from time to time^ until 
now it is a complete exemplification of the progress and develop- 
ment of art. 

Ascending by a stairway of 128 steps we enter the First 
Vestibule, with busts of the Medici family. — Statues : Mars> 
Silenus, and infant Bacchus. Roman bas-reliefs, processional 
subjects. 

Inner Vestibule. — ^The Florentine Wild Boar and two 
Dogs are the finest things in this vestibule ; all the statues, 
busts, etc., are ancient. The Horse may have belonged to the 
Group of Niobe (p. 273). 

The Corridors contain pictures, statues, sarcophagi, 
busts, an endless series, and extend along three sides of the 
gallery. We enter the 

East Corridor. 

(i 78 yards long !) The ceiling paintings are by Poccetti (158 1), 
and represent mythological subjects. 

Among the Sculptures in the Corridors should be 
noticed specially — 

35. Agrippina. 39. Sarcophagus — Life of Roman hero. 
48. Agrippa. 52 and 75. Athletes. j8. Wingless Victory. 
69. Wife of Nero, Poppea Sabina. 71. A Child (Nero?). 
77. Otho. 79. Julia, daughter of Titus. 88! Ganymede. 
90. Vestal Virgin veiled. 95. Sarcophagus — Story of Meleager. 
96. Trajan. 99. Hercules. 118. Sarcophagus, Early Chris- 
tian—Story of Jonah. 119. Apollo. 

South Corridor. 

125. Sleep. 129. Sarcophagus — Fall of Phaeton. 138. 
Boy extracting Thorn (another at Rome). 141. Pedestal of 
Candelabra, dedicated to Mars. 142. Minerva (restored). 145. 
Venus. 146. Nymph. 

West Corridor. 

ijj, ij6. Two statues oi Mats^2LS o^^o^\\.^ ^^Oci ^\.Wt. 
ipS' Leda. 26g. Physician. 

Twelve marble bas-reliefs by Luca della RoWxa, ^^^\%T^^es. 
for organ loft in the cathedral. 3^3- ^^.- "i^"^^ ^^VNx^'^. ^^^ 
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Donatella. Over third door. Mask of a Satyr, by Michael 
Angela, at the age of fifteen. Reliefs from life of S. John 
Gualberto, founder of Monastery of Vallombrosa, etc., etc. 

At the end of the corridor are — 

380. Drunken Bacchus, executed by Michael Angela in 
Rome, at age of nineteen. 389. Bacchus, by Sansovino, 384. 
John Baptist — Donatella. 385. Copy of the Celebrated Lao- 
coon of the Vatican, by Baccia Bandinelli, 

Starting again from the entrance, we will name some of the 
famous 



PICTURES IN THE CORRIDORS. 

East Corridor. 

1. Madonna and Child .... Andrea Rico, 

2. S. Cecilia Cimahue (1240) " the father of modern painting.^* 

5. Ascension of St. John . . . School of Giotto, 

6. Christ in the Garden .... Giotto, 

7. Mourning over the body of Christ . . Giottina, 

8. S. Ansano ^ 

9. Annunciation > Simoni and Lippo Memmi of Siena, 
10. S. Giulietta ) 

12. Hermits. . • . Pietra Laureati or Lorenzetti, 

13. Annunciation Neri de Bicci, 

14. „ . . . . . . Agnolo Gaddi, 

17. Tabernacle: Exterior, SS. Mark and Peter; 

Interior, SS. John Baptist and Mark. Panel, 

Madonna and Child .... Fra Angelica, 

"To Angelico the art of painting a picture devoted to religious pur- 
poses was an act of religion, for which he prepared himself by fasting and 
prayer, imploring on bended knees the benediction of Heaven on his work ; 
he then, under the impression that he had obtained the blessing he sought, 
and glowing with what might truly be called inspiration, took up his pencil, 
and, mingling with his earnest and pious humility a singular species of 
self-uplifted enthusiasm, he could never be persuaded to alter his first 
draught or composition, believing that what he had done was according to 
the will of God, and tould not be changed for the better by any after- 
thought of his own or suggestion from others. All the works left by 
Angelico are in harmony with this gentle, devout, enthusiastic spirit." — 
Mrs, Jameson, 

18, SS. Cosimo and Damain (MeX\c\ ^^Vxcsn xjXc^a 

saints) . . . . • • -Uteu^oAx^-x.^^ 
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30. Adoration of the 

Magi, . Ijirenzo Monaco, a Camaldoiese Friar. 

21. Panel of Bridal Chest ) n- ,- r^ • 

28. Sacrifice 1 • • • ^'^^ ^' ^""^- 

Readers of ** Romola " will take an interest in all the pictures of this 
eccentric artist, as he is a leading character in that story. He was one of 
the most remarkable masters of his day. 

23. Coronation of the Virgin . . . Cosimo RossellL 

24. Madonna adoring the Child . . . Lorenzo di Credi. 
26. Adoration of Magi . . . Giuliano cTArrigo. 

" This artist was among the first to introduce portraits into historical 
and sacred subjects." 

30. Portrait A. PollaiolL 

34. Madonna and Child .... Luca Signorelli. 
53. Descent of Christ into Limbo . . . Passignano. 
55, Creation of Adam . . . Jacopo da EmpolL 

61, Crucifixion Lorenzo Lippu 

62. Magdalene Cigolu 

In this corridor, the secoDd door on the left of the en- 
trance^ is 

THE TRIBUNE, 

An octagonal roorn^ built in 1610. It contains the choicest 
works of the best masters, and is the richest collection in 
Florence, perhaps the richest in the world. 

The tourist whose time is limited must make the Tribune 
the special object of his visit. It is well to see all the gallery 
contains ; but if it is a question with him whether he shall see 
all cursorily, or the Tribune thoroughly, we strongly recommend 
the latter. 

In the inner circle of the room are 

Five Masterpieces of Sculpture, each of world- 
wide celebrity. 

The first in importance is the 

Venus de* Medici — so called because it was brought to 

Florence in the time of Cosimo III. de Medici, 1680. It was 

found in the Villa of Hadrian in Tivo^i, and bears an inscrip- 

t/on In Greek on the pedestal, iutlmatm^ that the artist was 

C/eomenes, son of Apollodoms. Evety oti^^Vio \i^s %'ietL^Oca:& 

exquisite work has felt the powet ol \Xs ia^c\Ti^>C\cm%\i^i^.^«^ 
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have described their emotions better than Nathaniel Hawthomei 
who says— 

" The Venus stands somewhat aside fiom the centre of the 
room^ and is surrounded by an iron railing, a pace or two from 
her pedestal in fronts and less behind. I think she might safely 
be left to the reverence her womanhood would win, without any 
other protection. She is very beautiful, very satisfactory, and . 
has a fresh and new charm about her unreached by any cast or 
copy. The hue of the marble is just so much mellowed by 
time, as to do for her all that Gibson tries, or ought to try, to 
do for his statues by colour — softening her, warming her, almost 
imperceptibly making her an inmate of the heart, as well as a 
spiritual existence. I felt a kind of tenderness for her — an 
affection, not as if she were one woman, but all womanhood in 
one. Her modest attitude — which, before I saw her, I had not 
liked, deeming that it might be an artificial shame — is partly 
what unmakes her as the heathen goddess, and softens her into 
woman. There is a slight degree of alarm, too, in her face 3 
not that she really thinks anybody is lookirig at her, yet the idea 
has flitted through her mind, and startled her a little. Her face ' 
is so beautiful and intellectual, that it is not dazzled out of sight 
by her form. Methinks this was a triumph for the sculptor to 
achieve. I may as well Stop here. It is of no use to throw 
heaps of words upon her ; for they all fall away, and leave her 
standing in chaste and naked grace, as untouched as when I . 
began. .... 

** Surely it makes me more ready to beKeve in the high des- 
tinies of the human race to think that this beautiful form is but 
nature's plan for all womankind, and that the nearer the actual 
woman approaches it, the more natural she is. I do not and 
cannot think of her as a senseless image, but as a being that 
lives to gladden the world, incapable of decay and death — as 
young and fair to-day as she was three thousand years ago, and 
still to be young and fair as loug as a beautiful thought shall 
require physical embodiment.*' 

The Apollino, or young Apollo, was brought to Florence 
with the Venus de* Medici. It is of the school of Praxiteles. 
The ease and grace of the attitude, and the thoughtful beauty of 
the face, are very charming, and exhibit art of the very highest 
order. It was, unfortunately, much inyired \s^ ^ t^^xNs^SsX. ^ 
Charles V., by Van Dyck, ialVmg vxponvx.-, «cA ^qpccw^ «tN. w?sx^ 
tblnk It was injured quite as mucb. \x^ "Csa Te^\.at^<v2rD& ^-sac^^-^ 
bf BartoUni, a Tuscan sculptor. 
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Tile Wrestlers djittat/iri)^ a snail, d^ant gnxip, full of 
eoergf and skilful detaiL It was fbcod at Rome, with the 
ditUiren of the Xiobe, 1583, (See p. 273.) 

The Grinder (copies of which, oi aU shapes and sizes, will 
be fr>tmd all orer Italy) is a slate, sopposed to beooonected with 
the fbj'mg zihe of Marsras, or, perhaps, with die coospiracj of 
tiie sons of finstos. Or, perhaps, it oalj represents a knife- 
g^rinder. It is a wonderf allj living statue, the attitude most 
natural, and the whole arrangement Terj ei^sctrre. 

The Dancing Faun, of whidi Mr. John BeO, in his 
^ Trarels in Italj,** sajs, '^ It is, perhaps, the most exquisite piece 
of art of all that remains of the ancient ; the Torso is the finest 
that can be imagined." The statoe was restored bj Michael 
Aogelo. 

THE PICTURES 

In the Tribune are not less remarkable than the sculptures. 

II04« St Jerome • • • . . . Spagnoletto. 

1 1 05. Holy Family Schidone, 

1106. St. Peter ...... Lanfranchu 

1 107. Slaughter of the Innocents . . . J), da Vol terra. 

1 108. Venus Titian, 

1109. Cardinal Agucchia .... Domenickino. 

1 1 10. Holy Family Orazio Alfani. 

till. Altar-piece — Adoration, Circumcision, Resur- 
rection Mantegna, 

1112, Madonna enthroned^ SS. John and Francis A. del Sarto. 

Andrea Vannuchi, called Andrea del Sarto, because he was the son of a 
tailor, wall Iwrn 1488; and the bane of his existence was an infamous 
woman who became his wife. **His only model for female studies was 
his wife ; and even when he did not paint from her, she so possessed his 
thoughts that unconsciously he repeated the same features in every fece he 
drew, whether Virgin, or saint, or goddess." 

111.3. Madonna Fra Filippo Lippi. 

1114. Sibyl 



II 15. Jean de Montfort 
I lib. Portrait . 



1117. Venus . 

1 1 18. Repose during the Flight into Egypt 
///p. 27<;ire jPrancis Maria 11. . 

1120, Portrait of a Lady . . . . . Ra^KaeL 

Painted when Raphael was oii\v l^tiiX.^ ^t^x^ oV^^^. 



Guercino. 
Van Dyck, 
Titian. 
Ihid. 
Correggio. 
, Baroccio, 
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TI2I. Portrait of a Lady . 

1 122. Madonna, SS. John and Sebastian 

1 1 23. Fornarina (baker's wife) 

1 1 24. Portrait ... 

1 1 25. Madonna at the Well 

1 126. Isaiah 
1 130. Job 



Mantegna, 

Perugino, 

Raphael, 

Franc Francia, 

. Raphael. (?) 

Fra Bartolommeo, 

Hid, 



Fra Bartolommeo, usually known as II Frate, the Friar, was bom in 
1469. He was a convert of the great Savonarola ; and after the death of 
that martyr he took vows and became a Dominican monk, abandoning the 
pencil for some years. Afterwards, however, he went to Rome, resumed 
painting, and left some immortal works. Among them St. Mark and a 
picture of Lucca. 

1 127. St. John Baptist Raphael. 

**The only painting on canvas by Raphael." 

1 128. Emperor Charles V Van Dyck, 

1 1 29. Madonna with the Goldfinch {Cardellino) Raphael, 

Painted in 1505, at the age of twenty-two. "Full of lovely simplicity 
and heavenly grace. " 

1 13 1, Pope Julius II Raphael, 

1 13 2. Head of John the Baptist 



1 133. Bacchante 

1 134. Madonna 

1 139. Madonna 

1135. Herodias 

1 136. Holy Family . 

1 137. Endymion Sleeping 

1 138. Eve 

1 142. Adam . 

1 140. Venus and Minerva. 

1 141. Adoration of the Magi 

1 143. Crucifixion 

1 144. Madonna 

1 1 45. Rebecca and Eleazer 



Correggio, 
A, Caracci, 
Correggio. 
, ' Ibid, 
Luini, 
Paolo Veronese, 
Guercino. 
Cranach, 
Hid, 
. Rubens, 
A, Durer, 
Lucas of Leyden. (?) 
Giulio Romano, 
L. Caracci^ 



Adjoining the Tribune is the room appropriated to the works 
of the 

TUSCAN SCHOOL. 

As the collection entirely surpasses 2xx^ ^^*^ ^'^'^ \^ ^^^ 
elsewhere, we shall name many oi t\ie 'pnxiCi^^X ^a^^>'^'^ ^"^ 
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that the visitor may have an opportoDity of noticing the works 
of those whose inflaence opon art was felt all the world over; 
although now some of the pictures fail to excite much interest 
except for the connoisseur. 

146. Annunciation . 
14S. Leda 

I jo. Christ appearing to Mary 
151. The Genus of Fainting 
ij2. The Eternal (a sketch) 
153. Hercules and the Hydra 
157. Portrait of a Youth . 
159. Head of the Medusa . 



Lor, di Credu 
. Jacopo Pontormo, 

Lor, di Credi, 

G. di San Giovanni, 

, Fra Bartolommeo, 

, Antonio PoUaiolo* 

Leonardo da Vinci, 

Ibid, 



" It represents the severed head of the Medusa, seen foreshortened, lying 
on a fragment of rock ; the features are beautiM and regular ; the hair 
already metamorphosed into serpents. 

* Which curl and flow, 

And their long tangles in each other lock, 
And with unending involutions show 
Their mailed radiance.' 

Those who have once seen this temble and fascinating picture can never 
forget it. The ghastly head seems to expire, and the serpents to crawl into 
glittering life as we look upon it." — Airs. Jameson. 



Annunciation . * . • 

Christ and the Woman of Samaria 

Madonna and St. John 

Birth and Presentation of Christ 

St. John and St. Zacharias 

Marie de' Medici 

Infant Saviour Sleeping on the Cross 

Portrait of an Old Man- . 

Altar-piece . . . . , 

Altar-piece .... 



160* 
166. 
168. 
161. 
162. 
164. 
i6j. 
167. 
178. 
184. 

Fra Angel ico was **a man with whom the practice of a beautiful art 
was thenceforth a hymn of praise, and every creation of his pencil an act 
of piety and charity ; and who, in seeking only the glory of God, earned 
an immortal glory among men." — Mrs, Jameson, 



Lor, di Credi, 

, Ibid, 

Ibid, 

Fra Bartolommeo, 

Fra Angelico, 

. Angela Bronzino. 

Chris tofano Allori, 

Botticelli. (?) 

Fra Angelico, 

Ibid, 



1187. Martyrdom of St. Maurice 

1 1 89. Portrait of Bronzino's Wife 

ij^d Expulsion from Paradise . 

//p& Birth of St. John Baptist , 

i^oj. Deposition. 



jacopo Pontormo, 
Angela Bronzino. 
jacopo Pontormo, 
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1213. 
1220. 
1224. 
1227. 

1239. 
1246. 
1250. 
1252. 
1254. 

1257- 
1259. 

1260. 

1261. 

1263. 

1264. 

1265. 

1266. 

1268. 

1269. 

1271. 

1272. 

1274. 

1276. 

1277. 
1278. 

1279. 
1280. 
1281. 
1284. 

1285. 
1288. 



Temple of Hercules 

Portrait 

Madonna and Child 

£ianco Capello . 

Madonna and Child 

Sacrifice of Isaac 

Perseus and Andromeda . 

The Conception 

Adoration of the Magi 

St. James and Two Children 

Adoration of the Magi 

Visitation of Elizabeth to Mary 

Madonna and St. John 

St. Ives . . 

Portrait of Sculptor . 

Madonna and Child . 

St. Anna and the Virgin 

Cosimo, Pater Patriae 

Madonna Enthroned. 

Lorenzo de' Medici . 

Descent into Limbo . 



! 



Portraits : Children of Cosimo L 



Franciftbigto, 

. yacopo Pontormo, 

Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, 

. Angela Bronzino* 

. Fra Bartolommeo, 

. Alessandro Allori. 

Piero di Cosimo, 

Ibid. 

Leon, da Find. 

. Andrea del Sarto, 

Filippino Lippi, 

Mario t to Alhertinelli, 

Bilivert {pupil ofCigoli), 

yacopo Chimenti, 

Angela Bronzino. 

Franciabigio. 

Fra Bartolommeo. 

Pontormo. 

F. Lippi. 

Vdsari. 

Angelo Bronzino. 

Ibid, 



Bilivert. 
Ridolfo Ghirlandaio. 
Cigoli. 



St. Joseph . ' . 

A Miracle of St. Zenobius. 

Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

The Miracle of the Tree (see p. 251) Ridolfo Ghirlandaio. 

Erminia Healing the Wounds of Tancred 

(from Tasso's " Jerusalem Delivered *') Ottavio Vanni. 

St. Sebastian Razzi. 

St. Thomas receiving the Girdle of the Virgin Granacci. 
Duke Alexander ...... Vasari, 

Venus. (Imitation of the style of Michael 

Angelo . . . . . . Pontormo. 

Adoration of the Magi . . , Cristofano Allori. 
Calumny ..*... Botticelli. 



THE HALL OF THE OLD MASTERS. 

1286. Adoration of the Magi. (^liiUodxxsivck^ '^^x-' 



traits of the Medici) 
128;. Madonna Adoring the ChM 
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l2f/0, CorcfOSttkfn of the Virgin* . . . Fra Angelico. 

** If muMC and painting were ever aliied, their tmion is exp r essed in 
thi* lovely and harnumiona pictorc,"— ^. ^/^ 5^ Homer. 

I2(jt, IhAy Fatmly Luca SignoreliL 

J 294. Prcdella fra Angelico. 

1 29;';« Adoration of the Magi . . Domenico Ghirlandaio, 

I2r;7. Madonna Enthroned /Z*t</. 

1299, Fortitude BotticeUL 

1301, SS« James, Eustace, and Vincent . Antonio Pallaiolo, 

1302. Predella . . Benozzo Gozzoli, pupil of Fra Angeiico. 
130 <;. Madonna Enthroned . . Domenico Veneziano. 
SS06, Prudence . . . . . Antonio Pallaiolo. 
1307. Altar-piece Fra Filippo Lippi. 



ITALIAN SCHOOL, 

Containing works of other Italian schools than the Tuscan, 
principally Venetian and Lombardy. In this and the following 
rooms only a selection of the most remarkable pictures will be 
enumerated. 



99^'). Massacre of the Innocents 
998. Virgin, with Jesus and St. John 

ioo^<;. Landscape .... 

1006. Madonna, Child, and St. John 

10 10. Holy Family .... 

1012. Landscape • • . • 

1025. Madonna and Child 



Dosso Dossi, 
Guido Reni. 
Salvator Rosa* 
Parmigiano. 
Ibid. 
Salvator Rosa. 
Andrea Mantesna. 



A charming picture, worthy of close study. 



DUTCH SCHOOL. 

882. Landscape 

922. Au Interior 

926. Woman Selling Apples 

976. Portrait 

^;?;?. Playinff the Violin 
S^;8. Man Holding a Lantfttu 
9^9. Landscape 



. RuysdaeL 

Rembrandt. 

Gerard Dow. 

F. Mieris. 

Jan Steen. 

Ostade. 



FLEMISH AND VENETIAN SCHOOLS. 
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FLEMISH AND GERMAN 

(Two Rooms.) 

First Room. 

765. Portrait of an Old Man . 

766. Portrait of his Father 
774. Landscape .... 
777. St. James the Apostle . 
784. Zwinglius, the Swiss Reformer 
786. The Schoolmaster 
793. Cupid and Psyche . 
799. Sir Thomas More, in his Youth 
812. Venus and Adonis 

Second Room, 



SCHOOLS. 



703. Madonna 

706. Repentance of St. Peter 

751. St. George . 



Albert Dilrer. 

. Ibid. 

Claude Lorraine. 

Albert Diirer, 

. Holbein. 

Gerard Dow. 

Elzheimer. 

• Holbein, 

Rubens. 



• Memling. 
Tenters, Jun, 

• Cranach. 



FRENCH SCHOOL. 

668. Madame de Sevigne Mignard. 

670. Madame de Grignan Ibid. 

674. Portrait of Rousseau .^ . . . Larguilliere. 
6yg. The Poet Alfieri. (See p. 278.) Francois Xavier Fabre. 
689. The Duchess of Albany. (See p. 278) Ibid. 

680. Theseus • • Nic. Poussin, 



VENETIAN SCHOOL. 
(Two Rooms.) 

These rooms are perhaps the richest in the collection next 
to the Tribune. Among a host of valuable pictures should be 
especially noticed — 

j7i. Portrait of Gattemalata . . . • Giorgione, 
576. Portrait of Sansovino. . . • • Titian. 

589. A Sketch (? for Annunciation) . . Paoio ^ct«w«.%^^ 
599. Duke of L^rbino . • • . % 

Soj. Duchess of Urbino . . . * • 
6op. Battle Scene . . . • . 
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6x4. GioTanni delle Bande Neri 

617. Marriage at Cana of Galilee 

618. Madonna and Child (Sketch) 

621, Apocryphal Scene in the life of Moses 

626. Flora 

630. Judgment of Solomon . . . . 

63^, Madonna and Child SS. John and Anthony 
638. Admiral Veniero ..... 
648. Catherine Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus 



. Titian. 
Tintoretto, 

. Titian, 
Giorgione. 

. Titian. 

Giorgione. 

Titian. 

Tintoretto. 

• Titian. 



ROOMS OF THE PAINTERS. 

These two rooms were built by Cardinal Leopold de' 
Medici, and contain the portraits of painters of all ages and all 
countries, painted in most instances by themselves. In the 
centre of the first room is the celebrated " Medici Vase '' 
representing the Sacrifice of Jphigenia. 

Among the celebrated are to be noticed — 



223. Van Dyck. 
228. Rubens. 
232. Hans Holbein. 
237. Quentin Matsys. 
280. Andrea del Sarto. 
283. Lorenzo Lippi. 

287. Pietro Perugino. 

288. Raphael. 

290. Michaelr Angelo. 

291. Vasari. 

292. Leonardo da Vinci. 
298. Cigoli. 

306. Baccio Bandinelli. 
348. Agostino Caracci. 
354. Giovanni Bellini. 
31^6, Giorgione. 
368. Antonio Caracci. 

373. Pordenone. 

374. Annibale Caracci 
j;8, Tintoretto. 

JS4. Titian, 
jSj. Paolo Veronese. 
S^p. DossoDossi. 



395. Leandro Bassano. 
397. Lndovico Caracci. 
401. Jacopo Bassano. 
403. Guido Reni. 
407. Francesco Bassano. 
434. Albert Diirer. 
441. Gerard Honthurst. 

449. Gerard Dow. 

450. Annibale Caracci. 
452. Rembrandt. 
462. Anthony More. 
471. Angelica Kauffman. 
485. Charles le Brun. 
494. James Northcote. 
496. Goodall. 

510. Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
5 1 2. Jacques Cabot. 
518. Overbeck. 
546. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
549. Elizabeth le Brun. 

560. C3reOT^<& ^«sW«^. 
573. C«tiON?L. 
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THE CABINET OF THE GEMS 

Is at the end of the short corridor, and at the south extremity 
of the long east corridor. 

The room itself is a gem, being supported by four columns 
of alabaster and four of verd antique. The precious stones are 
kept in six numbered cabinets. 

In the centre of the room is a table in Florentine mosaic 
representing Leghorn and its old harbour, with ships upon a sea 
of lapis lazuli. 

In the second cabinet on the right is a casket of rock 
crystal lined with silver, upon which are depicted, with wonder- 
ful skill, scenes in the history of the Saviour, from the Nativity 
to the Ascension. It is the work of Valerio Vicenti, and was 
executed for Clement VII., whose arms it bears. 

Above the casket is a portrait of Cosimo II.> a costly work 
in pietra-dura. 

Case 4. Venus and Cupid, statuettes in porphyry, by Maria 
da Pescia. 

Case 5. Jasper vase with a golden figure of Hercules upon 
it, by Giovan. Bologna, 

A column of rock crystal, with a mass of figures upon it, 
commemorative of the destruction of the Sienese Republic. 

Case 6. rock crystal cup, by Benvenuto Cellini. 

Among the curiosities in the room are 18 vases of most 
costly material bearing the inscription of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent (Lau. R. Med.), and a variety of urns, caskets, bas-reliefs, 
and precious treasures, which once belonged to the Medici 
family. 

Passing again along the short corridor, and into the west 
corridor, we have on our left hand the Saloons of the Painters, 
already described, and the Cabinet of Coins,* and then 'we 
come to the 

Salle delle Iscrizioni (Hall of Inscriptions), containing 
many tablets and monuments, with inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin, and some exquisite Statues^ Greek and Roman ; among 
them — 

263. Mercury. 265. Venus Genetrix. 

264. Priestess. 266. Venus Urania. 

Sala deir Ermafrodlte (Hall oi \he ^«^t5v^Tj«^^^\\.€>i> 
named from the exquisite statue, 306. 'tVewxva.'^t^^^^fc M^^% 

* Permission to inspect the collection Vias lo \>e s^cv?XV^ OoN^xbR"^ 
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upon the skin of a tiger — portions of the statue restored ; 308. 
Ganymede, restored so much by Benvenuto Cellini, that 
scarcely anything beyond the torso is ancient. But the restored 
parts are perfect. 

310. Hercules strangling the Serpents. 

31J. Torso of a Faun — a wonderful work. 

320. The Genius of Sleep, altered by Benvenuto Cellini 
into a Cupid. 

323. Cupid and Psyche. 

THE HALL OF THE CAMEOS. 

Before examining the cameos and intaglios, notice at the end 
of room — 

Bust of Dante, taken after death. Bequeathed to the gal- 
lery by the Marchese Carlo Torrigiani. 

Cases on either side with Etruscan gold ornaments. 

Cases of ancient glass. 

Model in wax for the celebrated statue of Lorenzo de' 
Medici in San Lorenzo, by Michael Angela, 

Seven tablets (niello work) hy Maso Flniguerra, J 5th cen- 
tury. 

" The collection of camei and intagli, or precious stones cut 
in relief or engraved, was begun by Lorenzo de' Medici, and 
besides being the oldest collection of the kind in Europe, con- 
sisted of at least 3.000 pieces before the recent addition of Mr. 
Currey*s gems. The period during which the art of engraving 
precious stones was brought to greatest perfection by the 
Greeks and Romans extends from b.c. 400 to a.d. 500. The 
best gems belong to the reigns of Alexander of Macedon, b.c. 
3003 of Mithridates in Pontus, b.c. 120; of Augustus Caesar, 
B.C. 6^', and of Hadrian, a.d. 117. The art was revived in 
Italy in the i6th century, and attained to high excellence by 
Italian, English, and German artists in the i8th. We can 
form no more perfect idea of Greek art than that presented in 
these engraved gems, which from the minute size, the dura- 
bility of the material, and frequently from a certain superstitious 
value attached to the supposed properties of precious stones, 
have been preserved uninjured, where statues have been muti- 
lated, and pictures destroyed.*'* 

It would be impossible, in the compass of this book, to give 

* "Walks in Florence,'* which see ioi an ^.toca^CoX^ ^k.<:.w«vN. ofl >ecci& 
coJJectJon. 
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even a brief account of these treasures. "We must, however, 
call attention to one or two. 
28. Onyx, Apollo. 
40. Jasper, Mercury. 
54. Amethyst, Hercules and Hebe. 
70. Jasper, Bacchus and Ariadne. 
Cameos : — 

6. Venus robed by the Graces. 
13. Apollo. 

24. Bacchus and Omphale. 
106. Nero. 
109. Vespasian. 

In the collection of modern intagli the most celebrated and 
interesting is^ 

371. Savonarola, by Giovanni, surmmed " delle Corniole," 
from the stone (carnelian) upon which he was most skilful in 
working. 

The collection of Sir William Currey, bequeathed in 1863, 
is contained in four cases, and is of great value and interest. 

THE HALL OF BAROCCIO. 

A saloon named after Baroccio^ a Florentine, whose great 
work is in this room, viz. : — 

169. The Virgin interceding with the Saviour — ^the picture 
is called the Madonna del Popolo. 

In this room are also — 

162. Sibyl . . .... Guido Reni, 



163. Portrait of Galileo 
171. Man with a Monkey 
191. Head of Madonna 
197. Rubens' first Wife 
220. The Infant Saviour 



Sustermans. 

A, Caracci, 

Sdssoferrato* 

Rubens. 

Albania 



Four very fine tables in Floreutine mosaic — especially the 
centre table. 

THE HALL OF NIOBE 

Contains the wonderful series of statues found at Rome at the 
Porta S. Paolo in 1583, and brought to Florence in 1775. How 
they originally stood, whether in a gro\i5j ox ^vax^-^ ^^s* \^ss^ 
arran^ed^ has not been discovered, not \s \X. ce^'ivckKfesaiv.'^^ "^ 
belong to the same group. ,^i^, 

Thejr are very wonderful, and so:n^ vet^ ^^c»Vj\ «^^^ 
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fal ; the unoertaintjr as to whether they are originals bj Scopas 
or copies from Praxiteles, remains, and so does the certain^ 
expressed by hundreds of travellers, that the present arrange- 
ment is disadvantageoas to their full efEect and meaning. The 
attitudes of the figures runniog away from the shafts of Apollo 
and Diana ^ of &e weeping mother defending her youngest 
child, who clings to her ; and of several others, are remarkably 
fine. They are not, however, of equal merit, and this has 
fostered the impression that some are originals and others copies. 
There are several fine paintings in this room, especially — 
140. Henry IV. of France at the Battle of Iviy • Rubensm 
147. Henry IV. entering Paris in Triumph . • Jbid. 

HALL OF THE BRONZES. 

426. Horse*s head — a colossal work found at Civita- 
Vecchia. 

424. *' The Idol " {Uldolino), a statue of a youth of exqui- 
site beauty. This is the gem of the rooms. It was found at 
Pesaro in 1530, and the pedestal is 15th century work, attri- 
buted to Ghibertiy Desiderio da Sellignano^ and others. 

In the cases around the room are innumerable bronzes of 
gods, goddesses, domestic articles, lamps, and a few engraved 
Etruscan mirrors. 

GALLERY FERONI. 

The last room in the corridor. The pictures were be- 
queathed to the city by the Marchese Leopold Feroni in 1850. 

The most important work in the room is — 

The Angel of the Annunciation (with a lily) . Carlo Dold, 

There is also a good picture — 

Interior of a Butcher's Shop . . . .2). Teniers, 

Retracing our steps along the corridor, and nearly at the 
end,, we come to a door opening on a staircase ; this con- 
nects the Uffizi with the Pitti Palace, by a long corridor which 
leads over the Ponte Vecchio, and from the windows of which 
good views may be from time to time obtained. Descending 
the staircase, you pass two saloons devoted to — 

Woodcuts and Engravings, some of which are cele- 
^baited and very old and rare. Then in the corridor which 
^pMe9 the Amo is arranged in cases 21 ^votid&tCal colkctlon of 
mOriginal Drawings ot great \ix\.ei^^\., wA ^\^ ^^ 

» of the masters inscribed . Aiaox^^^ ^«£i— 
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Lorenzo Ghihertis Sketches for the Gates of the Baptistery 5 
Michael Angelo*s Sketches of Madonna and Child in San 
Lorenzo, and statue of Lorenzo de* Medici, Monument of 
Julius IL, Soldiers Bathing (see p. 258) ; besides many by 
Leonardo da Find, Mantegna, Raphael, Fra Bartolommeo^ Peru- 
ginoi etc., etc. Then follows a series of Portraits Of the 
Medici, not of' great merit, and in a narrow passage a 

Collection of Tapestry and embroidered carpets, some 
of them from designs by great masters, as Michael Angelo, 
Cigoli, etc. Beyond this passage is a narrower passage still, in 
which are 

Water-Colour Drawings of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
by Bartolommeo Ligozzi, We pause at the windows which 
overlook the Boboli Gardens, to enjoy the view, and in a few 
steps more we reach the Palazzo Pitti. (See page 299.) 

The Biblioteca Nazionale is on the first floor of the 
Uffizi. It is an enormous collection — 200,000 vols., 8,000 
MSS. Equally wonderful, the central Archives of Tus- 
cany. 

PIAZZA S. CROCE. 

In former times this was the place where public festivals 
and games were held. Here also, in 1250, the first parliament 
of the people was formed. The great object of interest now 
in the Piazza is the Monument to Dante, by Pazzi, which 
was unveiled in the presence of the King of Italy, on the 14th 
May, 1865. (See p. 290.) This monument, 19 feet high, 
stands on a pedestal 23 feet high. Around the Piazza are 
several very old palaces, formerly the property of noted Floren- 
tines. The Palazzo dell' Antella is covered with frescoes, 
the work of Giovanni di San Giovanni and others, the best 
masters of that period (162 1), who completed the work in 
twenty-seven days. 

SANTA CROCE. 

Santa Croce has been called over and over again the 
** Westminster Abbey of Florence," and as no guide-book is 
complete without this quotation, we relieve ourselves ol\\.^'5s^'5».* 

This wonderful church, by iat \)ae ts\o^\. XxwXsx^'sKxwi^ *^»^ 
Florence, was built by jirnolfo del CamLlo,>i>a^ ^x^KsX^et o\ ^p^ 
cathedral. The two buildings were m coxxtsa ^^ et^cXx^-o^ ^>^^5»:^ 
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same time, and have had an eqoallj splendid contemporaneons 
history. The cathedral is associated, however, with the busy 
life, labours, and triumphs of the Florentines, while Santa 
Croce from its earliest date has been associated with the deaths, 
resting-places, and living memories of her best and g^reatest 
men. The foundation stone was laid on the day of the Holy 
Cross (" Invention of the Cross,") whence its name. It is 460 
feet long, and 125 feet wide, and is in the shape of a Latin 
cross. The different parts of the exterior of the cathedral are 
of recent date. The roagni6cent fa9ade, which was unveiled 
in the presence of Pope Pius IX., was only completed in 1863, 
while the campanile only dates from 1842. 

The church would have had an old and magnificent fa9ade» 
had the offer of one Castilio Quaratesi, to erect it at his own 
expense, been accepted; but as be made a condition of the 
arrangement, that the arms of his family should appear upon 
the building, the offer was declined; but a green and white 
marble slab at the foot of the fa9ade remains as a memorial of 
his offer. 

Impressive and beautiful as the exterior is, the interior im- 
measurably surpasses it. It is a poem in stone. There is a 
solemnity and grandeur throughout the sacred pile, inspired as 
much perhaps by the recollections it calls forth, as by the 
dignity and grace of the structure 3 for — 

** In Santa Croce's holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is, 
Even in itself, an Immortality. 
Though there were nothing save the past, and this. 
The particle of those sublimities 
Which have relapsed to chaos : here repose 
Angelo's, Alfieri s bones, and his. 
The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 
Here Machiavelli's earth returned to whence it rose." 

To get the best effect, enter by the western door, over which 
in the interior is a bronze statue of S. Louis, Bishop of 
Toulouse. This statue, a very poor one, is interesting from 
the fact that it was the last Donatello ever executed, and 
that it formerly stood outside the church, over the principal 
entrance. 

Stained glass window, Descent from the Cross, Lorenzo 
GA/derti. Stone tablet witb the m\\:\2\s '* \. Yl, ^.," b^ S, Ber- 
nrdi?2o of Siena. It was Vve 'wY^o d^s\^^^ ^^'sfc \\»Jc«Ssi 
^miliar to every one in eveiy CbnsXA^u cwavVt^^A^'^^'^wa 
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the name and work of the Redeemer, /esus iifominum ^al- 
vator. The missionary work of S. Bernardino was to inscribe 
these initials wherever he went. 

Many tombs and tablets are around this western door 3 and 
the way is paved with memorials of illustrious dead. 

On the right, tomb of Micliael Angelo Buonarotti. 
Design of Vasari. Allegory: Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Painting, as mourners. The bust is said to be a faithful like- 
ness of this gifted man. 

'* Amongst the most illustrious of Florentines was Michael 
Angelo. Painter, sculptor, architect, civil and military engi- 
neer, and poet, he was one of the most variously accomplished 
men who ever lived ; and in every one of these departments 
he was great. Nothing that came forth from bis hands was 
mean or poor. H is faults were those of superabundant strength 
and force. St. Peter's at Rome is one amongst the many 
buildings which display his power as an architect. The paint- 
ings in the Sistine Chapel have already been referred to as 
illustrations of his genius as a painter. As a sculptor he is 
perhaps unrivalled since the palmy days of Greece and Rome. 
In the great engineering works of his time, his advice and 
co-operation were eagerly sought, both in peace and war. 
That he is less known as a poet is mainly due to the fact that 
his sonnets are often mystical in thought and obscure in ex« 
pression.*' — Italian Pictures, 

It is said that Michael Angelo chose the position of his 
tomb, so that when the doors were thrown open he might see 
the cupola of the cathedral. A pretty notion, but carried a 
little too far ! 

Nowhere is the stain upon the honour of Florence more 
glaringly seen than in the ponderous monument to Dante^ 
He died in 1321. His monument was reared in 1829 ! It is 
the work of Stefano Ricci, and has the merit of being very large. 
Writers have described it over and over again ; and it is unfair 
for a guide-book to prejudice the minds of visitors by one-sided 
extracts, but Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his quaint way, has 
hit off a very graphic description : '* Huge cold images weeping 
and sprawling over it, and an unimpressive statue of Dante 
sitting above." Perhaps the greatest satisfaction to admirers 
of Dante when gazing upon this n\2LS^ o^ Taa:^'^ \^ \55kVsiss«« 
that his body rests at Ravenna, and t)cva\. \N\\% ^'s* o^l "^^^^^15, 
ment, not a tomb. (At the toot ol I^mXfc^ '^'^'^^^^^'^w^'' 
remains of Ugo Foscolo, wYio ^-a^ Yiam^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
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the Aostrians, and spent his life in the studj of the great 
master whose monument overshadows him. His remains were 
brought from Chelsea in 187 1.) A wonderful contrast is pre- 
sented by the monument to Altleri, by Canova. It is fall 
of grace and tenderness. Alfieri was a patriot and a poet ; he 
died 1803. The Duchess of Albany caused his monument to 
be erected at her own expense. 

The tomb of Machiavelli, the historian of Florence, 
by Spinazzu Earl Cowper started a subscription for this 
monument^ and this is only one of many instances showing 
that Florence belongs, not to Italy, but to the whole world. 

The tomb of Lanzi is by Gius Belli. His " History of 
Painting " (Bohn's Standard Library — Translation) is one of 
the standard works on art, and will be enjoyed by every visitor 
to the treasures of art in Italy. 

The tomb of the Cavalcanti family. Monument to 
Benedetto Cavalcante. More interest attaches to the frescoes 
than to the tomb -, the one representing SS. John and Francis 
being by Andrea del Castagno, The Annunciation by Dona- 
tello. 

Monument of Leonardo Bruni, who, like many other 
famous Italians, is better known by the surname derived from 
the place of his birth, Arezzo = Aretino. Aretino was one of 
the greatest exponents of the philosophy of Aristotle. The 
monument is by Rosselini. 

Monument of Leopoldo Nobili, natural philosopher. The 
last monument on this side of the church. 

South Transept.— Monument of Don Neri Corsini, by 
Fantachiotti, is a large and beautiful work of recent erection. 
Tablet to Francesco Barbarini, inscription by Boccaccio. Monu- 
ment of the Duchess of Albany, by Giovannozzi. 

In the northern transept is a monument to Cherubini, the 
celebrated musical composer, by Fantachiotti. 

North Aisle. — Monument to Raphael Morghen, the 
engraver Fantachiotti. 

Monument to Leo Battista, the celebrated 

architect ...... Bartolini. 

Monument to Carlo Marzuppini (an exquisite 
work), *^ considered one of the finest 
tombs in Tuscany *' . . Desiderio da Settignano. 
MoDument to Count Vittono YossotcJa\oTL\ . Baxt^lxm^ 
„ Giovanni L.am\ . • • ^ ..^^i^^"*-?^: 

„ Galileo Ga\\\e\ ^see p- ^oi^ GxuW ¥^^g>m 
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In the Dave near the choir is the tomb of John Ketterick, 
Bishop of Exeter, who died in Florence in 1419. 

The principal monuments in this church are in the south 
and north aisles. The chapels and frescoes^ for which latter 
Santa Croce is almost as famous as for its tombs, are in the 
south and north transepts. We advise the visitor to examine 
the monuments at one visit, the chapels and frescoes at another^ 
and the cloisters at another. 

In the south transept, first on right, is — 
The Chapel of the Holy Sacrament (Sagramento), some- 
times called the Castellani Chapel^ as it was founded by that 
family. 

Frescoes — Scenes from the lives of SS. Nicholas^ 
John Baptist^ and Anthony, and John the 
Evangelist ..... Agnolo Gaddu 

Two Statues, SS. Bernardino and Dominic . Rohhia. 

Chapel of the Baroncelli family. 
Frescoes — Legends in the life of the Virgin Taddeo Gaddu 
Altar-piece in four panels — Coronation of the 

Virgin in the centre .... Giotto. 

Monument, with shield of the Baroncelli family^ 

statues, etc. .... Andrea Pisano (?) 

Dead Christ (marble) . . . . . Bandinelli. 
Chapel of the Medici, called also the Chapel of the 
Novitiate, contains — 

Fine bas-reliefs on altar, by . . Luca delta Rolhia. 
A Shrine for the Sacrament, very beautiful, Mino da Fiesole. 

Paintings School of Giotto. 

In this chapel lay the body of Galileo for many years 5 
neglected, until the body of his pupil Vincenzio Viviani was laid 
beside it. A hundred years after, Florence bestirred herself to 
do honour to one of her greatest men. 

Sacristy. — Frescoes by pupils of Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi^ 
and others. 

Ecclesiastical ornaments — A Head of Christ, etc. 
A grating of delicate iron-work separates the Sacristy from 
the 

Rinuccini Chapel. — Frescoes . Giovanni da Milano. 
Altar-piece .... RvL* 

Peruzzi Chapel contains some ol ^e ^w^l'^^^x^sks*^'^ 
the whole church, representing scenes Vcoxel ^^ \>n^% ^ ^ 
fohn the Baptist and John the E.vatigeY\s\.,>ai Gx^Uo. ^^ 
Bardi Chapel, adjoiamg tiie Yerawx Owa:^^>^> ^»*^ 
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tains frescoes by Giotto, the principal relating to the history of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 

The chapels in the north transept are not so interesting as 
those in the south, they are — 

The Chapel of St. Anne : tomb of Pietro Nardini, musician 
(1796). Ricasoli Chapel : notice a stone here which fell into 
the church, and by a miracle was prevented from doing injury. 

Chapel of St. Lawrence. — Frescoes . Bernardo Daddi. 

Chapel of St. Sylvester. — Frescoes, Scenes 

in life of the Saint . . . Tommaso Giottino. 

Tomb of Uberto de Bardi. — Marble and 

fresco 3 curious Giottino. (?) 

Niccolini Chapel. — Fine marbles. 

The frescoes in the choir represent the Legend of the 
Finding of the Cross, by Agnolo Gaddi, 

THE CLOISTERS, 

Which were built by Arnolfo, are surrounded by arcades adorned 
with frescoes. Many slabs are here to the memory of families 
ancient and modern. In the court is a statue by Bandinelli, 
representing God the Father. Here "the ground we tread 
once breathed," the monks of the order having been buried in 
this court. 

The Pazzi Chapel was designed by Brunelleschiy and is 
a work of great beauty. It is in the form of a Greek cross. 
The portico, bearing the arms of the Pazzi family, is singularly 
beautiful 3 so also is the interior. 

In the Refectory — Frescoes attributed to Giotto and 
Taddeo Gaddi; subjects. Crucifixion, Tree of Life. In the 
smaller refectory is a fresco representing a miracle of St. 
Francis, by Giovanni di San Giovanni, 

Many a dark passage in history has been chronicled in this 
Convent of Santa Croce 3 for it was here that the iniquitous 
Inquisition held its tribunals from the year 1284 to 1782, when 
it was abolished by the Grand Duke Pietro Leopold I. 

SAN LORENZO 

■ Is near the Cathedral, and presents an unattractive exterior. It 
^stands on the site of the oldest stt^Advite ol IV^ c\\::^^>My«««*^^ 
ad a legend attaches to it, that a i?\ows ^om^.Ti ^^^-^^^ ^^ :^ 
ao, and when he was bom she caWed \i\^ ixi^m^\.oxeiiuci,\.xi.^\. 
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a church to St. Lawrence, and St. Ambrose consecrated it in 
the year 393. In the fifteenth century it was rebuilt, partly 
under the direction of Brunelleschi, 

It is in the shape of a Latin cross, and contains many 
monuments and works of art of great interest, but the general 
effect is chilly and unimpressive. 

The Chapel of the Holy Sacrament (end of north transept) 
has a fine altar, with statue over it, attributed to Donatello* 

Cupola, painted by a modem artist, Mencci, 

Chapel Corbelli, Monument to daughter of Count Molke, by 
Dupre. 

Opposite, in Capella degli Operai, Annunciation, by Fra 
Filippo Lippi. 

South side of nave, Martyrdom of St. Lawrence (fresco), 
Angela Bronzino, 

Two oblong pulpits designed by Donatello, They 
were used not only for the ordinary services of the church, but 
for theological disputations, for which purpose they are placed 
at a suitable and convenient distance from one another. In 
this church Savonarola, towards the end of his career, preached 
some of his most thrilling sermons against the abuses of the age. 

In front of the high altar an inscription in the pavement 
marks the spot under which lie the remains of " the Father 
of his Country," Cosimo de Medici. The inscription is 
" Cosmus Medices : Hie situs est — Decreto publico — Pater 
Patriae.'* He died 1464. 

The Sagrestia Vecchia (old Sacristy) 

designed b}*^ . . . . . . Brunelleschi, 

Stucco-reliefs of the Evangelists . . Donatello, 

Four statues of Saints Ibid. 

Bust of St. Lawrence over door . . . Ibid, 

Sarcophagus of Giovanni and Piccarda Medici . Ibid,^ 

The Sarcophagus of Pietro and Giovanni Medici 
is an elegant monument of porphyry and 
verd antique .... Andrea Verrocchio, 

The Sagrestia Nuova (new Sacristy) was built by 
Michael Angela (1523), and is in every way worthy of the great 
master. It contains — 

Two marble statues, to the right and left of the 
altar, of Lorenzo and Giuliano de* Medici, tVv^ -^otV ^ 'WWOivsaA 
Angelo, Giuiiano is seated in an 2l\Xa\xsA^ oI c.<3v^\Ka\^^^iisx^'^N 
Lorenzo is seated as a general, \ooV\n^ ^q^t^ ^^^^>_^ ^^^ 
scene of strife. They are marve\s oi 2LXX.,\vaN^^i^^'^'"^^'^ 
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of many generations ; and the grace^ the life, the thought, seen 
through the marhle, almost make one feel in the presence of a 
miracle. 

Not less remarkable are the two colossal figures at the 
feet of the statues. Those beneath Giuliano represent Night 
and Day, symbolical perhaps of Death and Resurrection 3 and 
those beneath Lorenzo, Dawn and Twilight. Mrs. Jameson 
speaks thus of chapel and monuments : — 

'* Clement VII, another Medici, was elected pope in 15^3 • 
He was the son of that Giuliano de' Medici who was assassi- 
nated by the Pazzi in 1478. He had conceived the idea of con- 
secrating a chapel in the Church of San Lorenzo, to receive the 
tombs of his ancestors and relations, and which should be 
adorned with all the splendours of art. Michael Angela planned 
and built the cbapel, and, for its interior decoration, designed 
and executed six of his greatest works in sculpture. Two are 
seated statues : one representing Loreuzo de' Medici, Duke of 
Urbino, who died young, in ijip — living only to be the father 
of Catherine de' Medici (and^ as it has been well said, ' had an 
evil spirit assumed the human shape to propagate mischief, he 
conld not have done better ') ; the other opposite, his cousin^ 
Giuliano de' Medici, who was as weak as Lorenzo was vicious. 
The other four are colossal recumbent figures, entitled the 
Night, the Morning, the Dawn, and the Twilight 5 though why 
they are so called, and why these figures were introduced in 
such a situation— what was the intention, the meaning, of the 
artist — does not seem to be understood by any of the critics on 
art who have written on the subject. 

" The statue of Lorenzo is almost awful in its sullen gran- 
deur. He looks down in a contemplative attitude— hence the 
appellation by which the figure is known in Italy, II Pen- 
si^ro (Thought or Meditation). But ' there is mischief in the 
look 'j something va&^ue, ominous, difiScult to be described. 
Altogether, it well nigh realizes our idea of Milton's Satan, 
brooding over his infernal plans for the ruin of mankind. Mr. 
Rogers styles it truly ' the most real and unreal thing that ever 
came from the chisel.* And his description of the whole 
chapel is as vivid as poetry, and as accurate as truth, could 
wake h : — 

"Nor then forget that cYvambex oi>Xv& ^^a^^ 
Where the ^gantic sYvades ol '^K^V aii^l^wi, 
Tum'd into stone, xesteveiVaslm^^. 
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There from age to age,^ 
Two ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 
That is the Duke Lorenzo. Mark him well ! 
He meditates ; his head upon his hand. 
What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 
Is it a face ? or but an eyeless skull ? 
'Tis lost in shade — yet, like the basilisk, 
It fascinates and is intolerable.' " 

We must linger awhile to hear the comments of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne : — 

" It is the one work worthy of Michael Angelo's reputation, 
and grand enough to vindicate for him all the genius that the 
world gave him credit for. And yet it seems a simple thing 
enough to think of or to execute : merely a sitting figure, the 
face partly overshadowed by a helmet, one hand supporting the 
chin, the other resting on the thigh. But after looking at it a 
little while, the spectator ceases to think of it as a marble 
statue ; it comes to life, and you see that the princely figure is 
brooding over some great design, which, when he has arranged 
in his own mind, the world will be fain to execute for him. No 
such grandeur and majesty have elsewhere been put into 
human shape. It is all a miracle — the deep repose, and the 
deep life within it. It is as much a miracle to have achieved 
this as to make a statue that would rise up and walk. The 
face, when one gazes earnestly into it, beneath the shadow of 
its helmet, is seen to be calmly sombre — a mood which, I 
think, is generally that of the rulers of mankind, except in 
moments of vivid action. 

" This statue is one df the things which I look at with 
highest enjoyment, but also with grief and impatience, because 
I feel that I do not come at all to that which it involves, and 
that by-and-by I must go away and leave it for ever. How 
wonderful ! To take a block of marble, and convert it wholly 
into thought, and to do it through all the obstructions and impe- 
diments of drapery ; for there is nothing nude in this statue but 
the face and hands. The vest is the costume of Michael Angelo*s 
century. This is what I always thought a sculptor of true 
genius should be able to do — to show the man of whatever 
epoch, nobly and heroically^ through the costume which he 
might actually have worn." 

Near the altar is a Statue oi tVve M^Aavvci^ ^\A C5^^^>^S^^ 
by Michael Angela, . Y ^^ 

Two stztxxQs, St. Cosimo and SV, T^^cca^tl, \s^ '^^'^'^'•'' 
Michael Angela. 
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The Medici Chapel {Capella del Principe), constructed 
ia 1604, by Matteo Nigetti, from the designs of Giovanni de 
Medici. The family expended upon this chapel about ;£'88o,ooo 
from their private resources, and anything more magnifi- 
cent than this family mausoleum it is difficult to conceive. 
The walls are covered with costly marbles, inlaid with 
precious stones— a gorgeous mosaic of the richest material. 
Let the visitor closely examine the arms of the principal Tus- 
can families ranged round the lower part of the building, and 
he will form some idea of the gigantic labour and cost of the 
whole. Then let him glance at the cupola, which took 
Benvenuti eight years to paint 

The Medicean Cenotaphs are ranged round the chapeU 
and are ^* made to match ** the costly materials on every hand. 
While these splendid monuments stood in their smiling splen. 
dour^ and visitors came in to gaze and wonder, perchance to 
envy, in 1857, "it was thought advisable to have the coffins 
arranged in order. Forty-nine of the pile were lifted down, and it 
was then discovered that most of them had been broken open and 
pilfered. Such was the exhalation^ however, which infected the air 
during the exan^ination, that it caused the death of one of the men 
employed. The head of Cosimo I. was found entire, with the 
remains of his red beard, sprinkled with grey, below the chin. 
The skeleton of his unhappy wife, Eleanor of Toledo, had still 
her yell6w tresses fastened by a thick golden cord 5 but both 
coffins had been robbed of the jewels they once contained.*'* 

Near the body of '*the father of his country," Cosimo, on 
the threshold of the lower church, are the remains of Donatello, 
whose monuments are spread all over Florence. 

The Cloister on the south of the church, built after a 
design by Brunelleschi^ is small but beautiful. 

Monument to Paolo Giovio, Bishop of Nocera, and 
historian, by Francesco di San Gallo. 

It is stated that these cloisters are used as a home for des- 
titute cats ! — a set-off, one would think, against the stone- 
throwing tendencies of the Florentines. 

THE LAURENTIAN LIBRARY. 

The building was designed by Michael Angela; and the 
library was founded by Cosimo NeccYjAo. TVe, ^^eX.'WW^ 



* "Walks in Florence," vo\. \., ^. "i^^- 
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1 68 ft. long; its fifteen coloured glass windows were designed 
by Giovanni da Udine. The terra-cotta floor is by Triholo, a 
pupil of Sansovino. Cosimo originated the library, and it was 
added to considerably from time to time by Piero de* Medici, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and others. It was in 1436 con- 
fiscated to the State, when the Medici were exiled from 
Florence. In 1496 it was purchased by the Republic. Re- 
covered, in 1500, the friars of the Monastery of S. Marco sold 
it to Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici (afterwards Leo X.), who 
took it to Rome, from whence it was restored to Florence in 
[527, by Clement VII. (Cardinal Giulio de' Medici). 

It contains a marvellously rich collection of MSS., of which 
the most meagre list of some of its principal curiosities can only 
be given here. 

A Syriac Gospel, a.d. 556. 

The Medicean Virgil, the earliest MS. of the author, a.d. 
494. 

The Old Testament, nth century. 

Quentin Curtius, i8th century. 

Dante's Divina Commedia. Various valuable copies. 

The Decameron (1348). 

Autobiography of fienvenuto Cellini, in his own handwriting. 

Dante*s letter rejecting the offer to return to Florence. 

Richly illuminated Bibles and Testaments \ and a variety 
of valuable literary, state, and ecclesiastical documents, which 
constitute the library, only second in value and historical interest 
to that in the Vatican. 

Among its curiosities may be seen — 

A finger of Galileo, stolen from his tomb, and preserved in 
a bottle. 

The agreement between the Latin and Greek Churches 
(1439), signed by Pope Eugenius IV. and the Emperor Paleo- 
logus (suspended on the wall). 

PIAZZA DELLA 88. ANNUNZIATA. 

Two curious fountains (1643) . . Pietro Tacca. 

Equestrian statue of Grand Duke Ferdinand I., which was 
cast from cannon taken at Bona in Africa from the Tv^V^-^^Vs^ 
the knights of St. Stephen • . . Gxovaum ^\ ^^V^^^'a., 

The arcades were designed by Bruuellesc\u «xA ^"CciK^k* 
On the right of the Piazza \s th^— 
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Foundling Hospital (Spedale degli Inmoctmti), built 
1 421 ; designed bj BrunelUschi, and executed hj his papil, 
Francesco delta Luna, founded bf Gioranni de* Medici, who 
was mored to s>nipathy for the ** innocents " bj an appeal of 
Leonardo Aretino. (See p. 278.) 

Frescoes in portico, bj PocettL 

In spandrils of arches. Babes in swaddliog clothes^ bj LMca 
della Robbia. (yery beamifol.) 

Within cloister, and near entrance, a fine Annunciation, hy 
Luca della Robbia^ 

In the church. Adoration of the Magi, Domenico Ghirlandaio. 

88. ANNUNZIATA. 

In the year 1233, seven noble Florentines abandoned the 
world for contemplation and prayer, and were called the 
Servants of the Virgin (Servi di Maria). They retired for 
solitude to Monte Senario, not far from the city, and in 1250 
one of their order founded this church. 

The portico, of seven arches, has three doors : that on the 
right leads to the Pucci Chapel, the left door to the cloisters 
and convent, and the centre to the church. Over this door is 
a mosaic of the Annunciation, by David del Ghirlandaio, and 
within it 

A cloister, cortile, anterior court, or atrium, which contains 
an arcade adorned with fine old frescoes, many of them 
glazed. 

The Nativity Alessio Baldovinetti. 

Life and Miracles of S. Filippo Benizzi Cosmo Rosselli and 

Andrea del Sarto, 
Visit of the Magi ) « . , 

Birth of the Virgin } ...... ^ liid. 

Marriaee of the Virgin .... Franciabigio. 
Visitation of Elizabeth to Mary . Jacopo da Pontormo. 
Assumption of the Virgin. . . // Rosso Fiorentino. 

Entering the church, which is composed of a single 
nave with ^\e chapels on either side, two transepts, and a choir 
with a fine dome, we notice first the fine frescoes, paintings, 
and other decorations. 

On tlje ceiling oi nave, Assumplioti . • C\to ¥eTT\. 

Twelve frescoes op. wall • . • • Cosxmo \3lwdl%. 
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FrescoesT in Rotunda of Choir . . . Cosimo Ulivelli, 

I St Chapel^ i^ight, Virgin with Saints Jacopo da Empoli. 

2nd „ Altar-piece ... Piero DandinL 

5 th „ Tomb of Orlando de Medici . . Simone. 

6th „ „ Giovanni Stradone . Bust, by his son. 

Eastern transept^ Piet^ . . . Baccio Bandinelli, 

At the end of the nave, next the choir^ are two monu- 
ments — 

Right, Leonata dell' Antella . Giovan Battista Foggini, 

Left, Angelo Marzi — Medici . . Francesco San Gallo. 

The curious circular choir was designed by Leo Battista 
Allerti, The pyx on the high altar is in carved wood, by 
Baccio d^Agnoloy and is a very fine work. 
In the chapel behind altar — 

Altar-piece, Resurrection .... Passignano. 

Tomb of Giovan. Bologna. 

Crucifixion, and reliefs . . . Giovan. Bologna, 
In the next chapel- 
Altar-piece, Resurrection . . . Angelo Bronzino. 
Returning to the nave of the church — 

5th Chapel (from entrance). Assumption . . Perugino* 

4th „ Altar-piece Stradone. 

3rd „ Copy of M. Angelo's Last Judgment, 

Alessandro Allori, 

The last chapel, Cappella della Virgine Annunziata, is the 
richest of all. It was built by Piero, the son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent 5 designed by Michelozzi. 

The great curiosities of the chapel are — 

A miraculous picture of the Virgin, which, according to 
legend, was begun by mortal hands, and finished by an angel. 
Visitors can rarely see this work. 

Over the Altar, Head of our Saviour . Andrea del Sarto. 

Crucifix, in wood . , . Giuliano di San Gallo. 

Infant Christ ..... Baccio Bandinelli. 

The Cloisters contain frescoes by Poccetti, and the cele- 
brated fresco, Madonna del Sacco . . Andrea del Sarto. 

This is one of the finest frescoes in Florence. 

SAN MARCO 

Is a plain church, consisting oi a nave NdViJcioxiX. ^\^«s»,^^^5i;?a^ 
choir, and a £at ceiling. The mtetesV ol \fca ^^asa.^^ "^ ^^ 
before the interest in the adjoining conNenX o^ ^- \Na:t^> 
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which Savonarola was prior. Its foundation is very old (1290), 
but it has been almost entirely rebuilt In the interior of the 
church there is, over the principal entrance^ a crucifix on a 
ground of gold, by Giotto, liy as some suppose^ this is the 
work which made the reputation of Giotto, and caused him to 
be regarded as a greater master than Cimabue, the father of 
painting, the following translation of the lines in Dante's 
'* Purgatorio " will be read with interest — 

** O ! thou vain glory of the human powers. 
How little green upon thy summit lingers, 
If 't be not followed by an age of grossness ! 
In painting, Cimabue thought that he 
Should hold the field, now Giotto has the cry, 
So that the other's fame is growing dim." 

ist Altar, right — ^Annunciation . . Pietro Cavalini, 

Rarely seen, however, by visitors. 

4th Chapel — Mosaic, the Madonna. 

Sacristy — Statue of S. Antonio. . . . Montorsoli. 

Chapel of the Holy Sacrament. — Large paintings relating 
figuratively to the sacrament, by Passignano, Santi di Tito, 
Jacopo (T Empoli. 

The Ghapel of S. Antonio occapies the whole of the 
left transept, and has many memorials of the saint, who was a 
monk in the Monastery of S. Marco. Frescoes by Passignano^ 
representing the lying in state and funeral of S. Antony. 

Altar Painting Bronxino, 

Marble statues, SS. Philip and John Baptist . Francavilla, 

Three celebrated scholars, friends of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, are buried in this church. Politian (Poliziano), who 
towards the close of his life was a monk of the Monastery of 
S. Marco, Benivieni the poet, and Pico della Mirandola. Tablets 
on the left wall of the nave mark their resting-places. 

CONVENT OF S. MARCO. 

Some pious Dominicans established themselves here in 
1439, when the original occupants (Silvestrini, of the Vallam- 
brosian order of monks) had fallen away from their original 
iety. Cosimo, Pater Patrus, furnished funds for the rebuilding 
" &e convent 3 the designs were by Michelozzo, and the walls 

decorated by Fra An gelico. 
The convent was suppressed, 2xA xsxs^ loroi^ ^Tttx\s.^\«sv 
Mseo Fiorentino di S. Marco^ •, an eN«ti\.^^i\OQ.\^^l -^\V53r^ 
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should approve^ as, when it was a monastery, they were not 
permitted to enter. 

Apart from the interest which will be felt in inspecting the 
wonderful frescoes of Fra Angelico as mere works of art> they 
may be regarded as the expression of his pure and holy faith, 
his devout and simple life. The pictures here represent not 
merely the outward scene, but the inner life of the man ; they 
are prayers and praises and sermons> as well as pictures. 

Not only is this convent associated with memorials of Fra 
Angelico^ who was a monk here, and whose cell we shall see, 
but also with Fra Bartolommeo> '*a brother like-minded" in 
devotion as in art, and also with Savonarola, who was Prior of 
the Convent, Harbinger of the Reformation, and Martyr for the 
Truth. 

Entering the cloisters from the street, we have before us the 

Crucifixion (St. Dominic kneeling) . . Fra Angelico. 

Over Sacristy door, St. Peter Martyr . . Same, 

Over Chapter-house, St. Dominic with scourge . Same. 

Over Refectory, Christ rising from the Tomb Same* 
Over Guest-chamber, Dominicans welcoming 

Christ as a Pilgrim ..... Same. 

Over door. The Man of Sorrows . • Same. 

There are other frescoes, most of them of a much later date. 

The Refectory, St. Dominic and his brother supplied 
with food by angels .... Fra Bartolommeo (?) 

In a bad light, in a lunette over a door, is a fine work which 
deserves a better place — 

The Walk to Emmaus . . . Fra Bartolommeo. 

Small Refectory, The Last Supper 

Domenico Ghirlandaiom 

Chapter-house, Crucifixion, a large and 

wonderful grouped fresco . . Fra Angelico. 

On the upper fioor are the cells of the convent. These and 
the long corridor are covered with frescoes by Fra Angelico, Fra 
Benedetto, brother of Fra Angelico, and others. Notice specially 
at the head of staircase, ADUunciation, Fra Angelico. 

Passing along the corridor, the cells on the left hand con- 
tain works by this pious monk, too numerous to mention in 
detail, but all deserving attention. 

At the end of the corridor are Oaa ce^'a oxvcfc ^sRAsa^vsA^^ 
Savonarola. Some interesting memoi\?\s ol >Kc«vxKa^i "^"^^.^^ 
found here. His portrait {Fra Bartolommeo^ , c«^l ^^ ^^^^ 
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rcpccscDuOg^ bis nuntftdotsif manoscnpt sennoiiSy annotated 
books, and the wocden cmcifiz, his '* aid to faith." 

The Libranr oootains much that will interest the visitor. 
Manuscripts with miniatures by Fra Benedetto, in cases along 
the middle ol room. Near the library is 

The Dante Room, in whidi are placed the banners and 
flags of all places reprnented at the great festival of i86j, 
commemoratiDg the 6th centenarj of the birth of Dante. (See 
p. 177.) There are between three and four hundred. 

Bnst of Dante .... Pasquale RomanellL 

OR SAN MICHELE. 

(In the Via CalzaioH,) 

Or San Michele, whidi is Tuscan short for Orto San Michele 
( St. Michael in the Garden), is one of the most remarkable 
churches in Florence. It is close to the Piazza della Sfgnoria, 
in the street which leads thence to the CathedraL Orighially 
it was a Com Exchange, but it was transformed into a church* 
under the auspices of the Guild of Weavers. All the guilds of 
Florence vied with each other to produce some work of art for 
the decoration of this building, and around are grouped a series 
of statues bj the great sculptors of the best period of Italian art. 

Facing you as you stand in the street are the following : — 

St Luke Giovanni di Bologna. 

Christ and St. Tliomas . . . Andrea del Verrochia. 

St. John Baptist Ghiherti. 

Under the canopy^ where the Madonna (now in the interior) 
once stood^ is a statue of — 

St. George . . . . . . Donatella, 

St. James • . . * • Nanni d* Antonio di Banco. 

St. Mark . . . . . . Donaiello. 

It was this statue that Michael Angelo apostrophised with 
the well-known words^ ''Why dost thou not speak to me, 
Mark ? " 

The words that Michael Angelo actually spoke to the statue 
are variously reported, and one author avers that he said^ " Thy 
countenance vouches for the truth in which thou trustedst ; tell 
me what is truth ? " Lord Bacon has not recorded whether he 
tarried for an answer. 

"West. 

St ElgiuB or Eloy, the patroti ol lwu«%- Kaum dx ^ai«» 
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St. Stephen . . . . . Lorensco Ghihert, 
St. Matthew . . , . . . . Samei, 
There are many other statues^ none of which are without 
signification; they were placed here to commemorate saints 
whd were propitious to the various trades or guilds which they 
represented or were supposed to represent. The upper part of 
the wall is adorned hy large medallions in the brightly coloured 
work of Luca 'ddla Robbia, 

Walk round' the church, notice carefully the wonderful de- 
tails of this curious building, and compare the effect produced 
in your mind with that produced by a tour of the Colon- 
nade of the Uffizi. It is strange what respiration and vigour 
the old statuary of Florence has; when comparing the past 
with the present, one is apt to think that/ as the secret of the 
Pyramids and fiaalbec is lost, so is the life-creating power of the 
chisel. 

Entering the church, the first thing which attracts attention 
is the lligfi altar' of Andrea Qrcagnut d- gorgeous work ot 
precious stones in marble. The altar is adorned with exquisite 
reliefs of scenes in gospel history. 

'The great curiosity of. the interior, however, is the Image of 
the Virgin, a picture which has been the instrument (it is said) 
of working miracles. Who the painter of this picture really was 
is not generally known; some say it was (^o/i/u), others Ijorenzo 
Monaco ; but as most of the miraculous pictures in. Italy are 
attributed to St, Luke, it may save trouble to regard it as his. 

At the side altar is a group of the Holy Family by Francesco 
da San Gallo, and on the north side is the Madonna and Child 
by Mino da Fiesole, which formerly stood in the vacant niche 
on the exterior of the building. 



8. MARIA NOVELLA. 

(Built 1278 — 13 71) istands on the site of a much older churcfai 
and was, next to S. Marco, the most important chnrdi' in 
Florence. It was founded by the Dominicans, and- built from 
designs of Dominican monks, Fra Sisto and Fra Ristoro, pupils 
of Arnolfo. Michael Angelo called thi^ church The Bride (La 
Sposa). 

The fa9ad6, of beautiful white tcsssYAft^ 

Quadrant and concentric mendians • l^aa»» Ti^'^"^'^' 
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The interior is in the form of a Latin cross ; the nave and 
aisles being divided bj slender columns of varied width. The 
church is 322 ft long^ 88 ft. wide, and 203 ft. from transept 
to transept 

Over entrance door — Crucifix . • Giotto. (?) 

To the right — ^The Trinity .... Masacno. 

ist Altar — Martyrdom of St. Lawrence 

Girolamo Macchietia, 
2nd „ Nativity . . . Giovanni B. Naldini. 

3rd ,^ Presentation in the Temple . Ilrid. 

4th „ Deposition from the Cross . IHd. 

5th ,, St. Francis IHd. 

6th ,, A Dead Child raised to Life yacapo Ugozzi, 
Rucellai ChapeL — ^The celebrated 

Madonna Cimahte, 

St. Lucia . • • • B» Ghirlandaio. 

Martjrrdom of St. Catherine Bugiardini. 

Strozzi Chapel. — Monument of Filippo 

Strozzi . Benedetto da Majano* 

Frescoes — Scenes in lives of SS. Philip 

and John Filippo Lippu 

The Choir. — Frescoes — Scenes in lives of 

St John Baptist and Virgin Mary^ Domenico Ghirlandaio. 
In the fresco representing i^e Angel appearing to Zacharias 
are introduced a series of portraits of literary celebrities contem- 
porary with the artist : — 

Marsilio Ficino, translator of Plato^ dressed as a canon. 
Cristoforo Landino, commentator on Dante, in a red cloak. 
' Messer Gentile, Bishop of Arezzo, turning towards spec- 
tator. 

Angelo Poliziano, with his hand raised. 
Federigo Sassetti, Andrea de' Medici, Gian. Francesco Ri- 
dolfi, three youths to the left, Tomabuoni family, etc. 

Stalls, can-ed in wood^ by Baccio d* Agnolo or Giovanni 
Gargiolli, 

Gondi Chapel (left of choir), or Chapel of the Crucifix, 
contains the celebrated Crucifix by Brunelleschi. 

Brunelleschi having seen the crucifix by Donatello, which is 

now in Santa Croce, pronounced his judgment of it in a term 

equivalent to " clodhopper." The crucifix in this chapel grew 

oat of the strife which ensxxed, xJdfe ^tsv^ \iwck^ ^lobAbly 

to Indicate not so much what a ctxxcv^iL ^o\!\^ \ifc> ^& '^Xwx ^ 

rival artist could do. 
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Gaddi Chapel.— Raising the daughter 

of Jairas . . . . . . A, Bronzino, 

Strozzi Chiapel. — Frescoes represent- 
ing the Last Judgment, the Glories 
of Paradise, Christ with Saints . Andrea Orcagna, 
The Pains of Hell h, la Dante . Bernardo Orcagna. 
Sacristy. — Lavatory . . . Luca delta Robhia, 

Over door. Crucifix Ma^accio. 

The Bull of Pope Gregory IX. (1227), confirming the Order 
of S. Dominic, is preserved in the Sacristy. 

Marble palpit Briggiano. 

The stained glass windows in various parts of the church 
deserve attention. 

The Cloisters are covered with frescoes. Those painted 
in terra-verde, different shades of green, are by Paolo Uccello 
Others by Andrea da Firenze, Cigoli, Allori, Poccetti^ etc. 

The Laboratory, or Farmacia, where the friars of the 
monastery distil exquisite scents from flowers and aromatic 
spices. Beyond it is a room which contains some fine frescoes 
of scenes in the life of Cbrist> by Spinello Aretino, 

18. SPIRITO 

Is on the left bank of the Arno. It was built in 1292^ by the 
AugustinianSi and rebuilt in 1438, from desigashy Brunelleschi, 
The interior is remarkably impressive. It is 315 feet long^ in 
the form of a Latin cross^ and is rich in Corinthian columns. 
There are no fewer than thirty-eight chapels. 

Chapel I, right of entrance^ Assumption . Piero di Cosimo, 

2, Pieti in marble. Copy of Michael 
An^elo's group in St. Peter's, Rome. 

3, S. Nic616 (wood) . . . Sansovino. 
In the S. transept — 

Capponi Chapei> S. Momca, mother of S. 

Augustine Pollaioli, (?) 

Chapel 5^ Madonna Enthroned . Filippino LippL 

„ 6, S. Bernard and the Virgin . School of Perugino. 

The Cloisters (entrance from the Sacristy) have some 

frescoes not of universal interest, representing incidents ia tb^ 

life of S. Augustine, by Perugino^ fialdl, Poccettx^ ^\fc« 

Martin Luther is said to ba\e pxe«Lc:ti^^vcLV>c& Osox^ic^^ 
5. Spirito on bis way to Rome. 
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8. MARIA DELLA CARMINE. 

i:;ng^cal c2:^:i di rf tie CamfSrgs barag liecn 

i/r £ye ia rrr:. wm nrficilt in I"^:- It is ncC 
h^acuizl, send bjs i^'X cxxis in :t to ixncrcst tbe onfinarjTisitca'. 
llie belt thSogs it cootanis arc the Lesco c s of A/ioMirno, the 
nai^ter of Kaphje]^ but tlksr sre for tie icost pa?t in a bad light, 
and have uJfertd from the fire of 1771. Bat this place was 
CAce a hfJu^l of Art, and the frescoes hare giren a mairelloas 
tmpettu to the derelofnnent of Art. Among the students here 
were Kap^iael, Leonardo da \lnci, Mkrbael Angelo, Andrea 
M Sarto, Fra Bartolommeo. Perugino, Baccio Bjmdinelli, and 

8. TRINITA. 

Biiih Ji.50, by Aiiolb Pisano, Facade by Bitoniaienti, J570. 
A Mrri#'ff of chapels belonging to old Florentine Ceimilies runs 
round the nidv ot the charcb. 

llie Capella dc* SaMetti contains some good frescoes of 
nc*tnf!% in the life of 8. Francis by Domenico Ghirlandaio. 

In tfie 5th chapcly a fine Annunciation by Lorenzo Monaco. 

8. MARIA MAGGIORE. 

Fonndfd m tbe sixth cenlnty •, ie%\oteA. m vVjfc llkkteenth. 
Sothlsig reinfrkible in this c\\\vTc\\,ei.cft^\.V\x^\ftX!c\i^^^^T\iXi^xxa 
^Mtlai, who w«i the matter ol "DanXe ^1194?^. 
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Altogether there are about 90 churches in Florence, which 
may be visited, if time is unlimited, and tastes so incline. 
But those already referred to are the principal, and the rest 
will only be visited by those who have a special object, or an 
insatiable appetite for church-hunting. 



THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 

(Accademia delle Belle Arti,) 

The Academy, formerly the Hospital of S. Matthew, is 
situated at the corner of the Via Ricasoli, close to the Piazza 
di San Marco. 

In the Entrance Hall are — v 

Four reliefs, in terra cotta . . . Luca delta Rohhia, 
Then through a room to the right, with cat^ts of modern 
statues, to the 

GREAT HALL, 

In which are arranged the works of the great masters^ and 
where the best estimate of Italian Ajrt may be obtained, the 
pictures being in chronological order — 

2. Madonna Enthroned Cimahue, 

Giovanni Cimabue (bom 1240) for three centuries bore the 
title of '* The Father of Modern Painting,** although the title 
was perhaps scarcely a correct one. His great painting, the 
Madonna, which may yet be seen in the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella (p. 291), made him famous. He founded a 
school, and was honoured by having the celebrated Giotto as 
one of his pupils. Cimabue was also an architect^ and a 
worker in mosaic. Died 1302.* 

4-13. The Life of S. Francis (ten scenes) designed by Giotto, 
painted by .... . Taddeo Gaddi, 

15. Madonna with Angels Giotto. 

18-29. The Life of Christ (twelve scenes) . Taddeo Gaddi. 

30. Annunciation .... Lorenzo Monaco. 

32. Adoration of the Magi . . . Gentile da Falriano. 

34. Deposition ...... Fra Angelica. 

40. Madonna and Child. Saints . Fta TWV^^^ Uv^Vj*^ 

41. Coronaticn of Virgin > Wad^ 

♦ See Mrs. JamesoD. ""EatVy \\sXlaxl'^«cai^.'e^«^^ 
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17. Madonna, Cbild, and Saints 

19, 20^ 22 . 

24. An Allegorr of Spring 



Dy^-r:i*yi Ghirlandaio* 

Fra AngelicOm 

. Sandio BotticellL 
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In the second room are some gems : amongst them 

I j-24- Scenes from the Life of Christ . . Fra Angelico. 
27. Ideal Poruait of Fra Angelico . Carlo Dolci. 

41. The Last Judgment . . . Fra Angelico. 

Considered to be one of his finest works. 

The two heads of monks (Vallambrosian) No. 18, are very 
Hot, and have been attributed to Perugino and Raphael, 

Further on is a Room of Cartoons by Raphael, Fra 
Jiariolf/nimeo, Correggio, Bronzino, Cigoli, and other celebrated 
tnsfit^s. 

In the same buildiag will be found a collection of modem 
fntlngH, which will not \on^ de^aivcL^^ ^vysclot. 

The Gsdlety of Casts has a foie c^<sc^voti oil ^asuo^^^^ 
"tding some of the most celebtaXed va^vaov^- Y^i^^xa csorasx. 
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is the famous Statue of David by Michael Angelo, which 
until a recent date stood ia the Piazza del la Signoria, close to 
the Palazzo Vecchio. It is a work of marvellous beauty, and of 
enormous proportions ; and although from time to time critics 
have objected to this detail and that, the concurrent testimony 
of artists is, that it is one of the ^nest works of the great 
master, especially when considering the enormous difficulties of 
adapting it to h\s purpose. (See p. 256). 

A visit should be made to the Florentine Mosaic 
Manufactory, adjoining the Academy ; not only can the 
various processes of the art be seen stage by stage, but there is 
a good exhibition of completed works. 

Within a stone^s throw of the Academy is the 

CLOISTER OF THE 8GALZI, 

Or Barefooted Friars, in which may be seen the celebrated 
frescoes of Andrea del Sarto, representing the life of John the 
Baptist. The custodian of the Academy will accompany the 
visitor, as the keys are in his possession. 

THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

(Fia Ghibellina, opposite the Badia,) 

Much of the most interesting period of Florentine history 
centres around this building, formerly known as II BargellO. 
It was at one time the residence of the Podesti, or chief 
magistrate of the city, who was bound to be a noble and a 
Catholic. 

Finally it was a prison ; and if all the stories of trap-doors 
and dark dungeons and instruments of torture be true ; if all 
the traces of rough masonry betokening chambers in which 
miserable sufferers were walled up, can be identified, the hor- 
rors of this place may fully equal those of the Pozzi and Piombi 
of Venice. In 1865 old things passed away, and II Bargello 
was turned into a National Museum to exhibit the history of 
the development of Italian art. 

Entering from the Via Ghibellina, we have before us a court 
in which many executions took place, and which v& ^^^ 
adorned with the arms of the PodesX^. ^ 

A series of rooms is then enteted >a^ ^ ^Vaxt^'^'^^ Nr»^^^^^^''^ 
the 6rst £oor. 
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In Saloon I. notice Bpeciallj the Death of Adonis 

by ...... Michael Angela, 

Saloon IV., once a chapel, then a prison. Some 

fine frescoes by ...... Giotto, 

Saloon VL, a very beautiful statue of David, by Donatella. 
Saloon VIL, bust of Grand Duke Cosimo I. 

Benvenuto Cellini. 
Model for the wonderful Perseus in Lcggia de* Lanzi. Ibid. 
Lid of a chest ..... Alickael Angelo. 

In the upper storey of the building, 2nd room, is a beautiful 
collection of terra cottas by Luca della Robbia and his pupils. 

The National Museum is full of curiosities of great value 
and interest^ which the visitor to Florence should by no means 
lose the opportunity of carefully inspecting. 

EGYPTIAN AND ETRUSCAN MUSEUM. 

In the Via di Faenza, near the Piazza della Independenza. 

This museum, part of which was in the Uffizi Gallery, is 
in a building once the Monastery of S. Onofrio. It contains 
a large and valuable collection of Etruscan inscriptions, mirrors, 
cinerary urns, bronzes, vases, pottery, etc.', and some interest- 
ing memorials of Egypt, collected by Rosselini in 1828-9. 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

(MusEo DI Storia Naturale.) 

Via Romana, No. 19, close to the Pitti Palace^ on the left 

of the Arno. 

I St Floor. — Scientific instruments 5 Botanical Museum. 
Temple of Galileo— (who died atlFlorence, 1692). Fres- 
coes of scenes in life of Galileo. Here are also exhibited his 
telescopes and other instruments. (See p. 306). The temple 
is a splendid structure, whicti every one should visit. 

On the and Floor. — Palaeontological, Geological, Zoologi- 
cal, Mineralogical, and Anatomical Collections. 

"In the Florentine Museum is a representation in war of 
some of the appalling scenes oi t\\e '^\^^'& -^VvqJcjl ^^<^VaL\^ 
ibis city about the middle of the loaTteeta>ck t^t^Vxa^ , «cA ^\iwi\2L 
-Boccaccio has described with sucVi s\in^V\c\X7 ^Lue^^a^^tvatcv^ 
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introduction of bis Decameron. This curiosity is the work of a 
Silician artist by tbe name of Zombo. *' He must have been a 
man of the most gloomy and saturnine imagination, and more 
akin to the worm than most of us, thus to have revelled night and 
day in the hideous mysteries of death, corruption, and the chamel- 
hoUse. It is strange how this representation haunts one. It is 
like a dream of a sepulchre, with its loathsome corses, with 
' tbe blackening, the s\velling, the bursting of the trunk 5 the 
worm, the rat, and the tarantula at work.' You breathe more 
freely as you step out into the open air again 5 and when the 
bright sunshine and the crowded busy stret-ts pext meet your 
eye, you are ready to ask. Is this indeed a representation of a 
reality ? Can this pure air have been laden with pestilence ? 
Can this gay city have ever been a city of the plague ? *' — Outre- 
Mer (Longfellow.) 

THE PALAZZO PITTI. 

The Pitti Palace (so named from its having been originated 
by' Luca Pitti, the sworn foe of the Medici) was designed and 
commenced by Brunelleschi, and completed by Bartolommto 
Ammanati. It is on the left bank of the Arno, and is sur- 
rounded by the beautiful Boboli Garden. (See p. 303.) The 

COLLECTION OF PICTURES, 

And the magnificent^ rooms containing them, are among the 
principal sights of the city. The Gallery can be approached 
from the Uffizi by the passage over the Ponte Vecchio (p. 275), 
or by a stairway on the left uf the Palace, close by the guard- 
house. 

The rooms are visited in the inverse order of the catalogue 
of the pictures, in consequence of the original entrance having 
been altered. We shall, however, commence with the last 
room of the series and the first numbers of the pictures. Only 
a few of the most remarkable works will be mentioned, 
as catalogues on small hand- boards are kept in each room for 
the convenience of visitors. 

HALL OF VENUS. 

{Sal a di 7euus^i 

Soa^mdirom the ceiUng, pamV.^^ \i^ PvttTo ^^^"""^^^^^ 
m which Cosimo I. is represented as a ^wXJckxscAax *Oo^ '^v^ 
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patronage of Minenra, who rescues him from Veans. The 
room might more appropriately have been called the Hall of 
Minenra^ or even of Cosimo I. 

I, 20. Adam and Eve .... Albert Durer. 



4f 15. Sea Pieces 

9f 14. Landscapes . 

If. Martyrdom of S. Catherine 

16. Portrait of Old Man . 

17. Betrothal of S. Catherine 
J 8. Portrait of a Lady 

World famed. (La Bella di Tiziano.) 

HALL OF APOLLO. 

(Sala di Apollo,) 



. Salvator Rosa. 

Rubens. 

Francesco Bassano. 

Rembrandt. 

Titian. 

Ibid. 



Ctfiling painted, Ciro Ferri (principally) 
38. Christ at Emmaus 

40. Virgin and Child 

41. Hospitality of S. Julian 
54. Pietro Aretino 

58. Descent from the Cross 

60. Portrait of Rembrandt, by . 

67. Magdalene 



and Pietro da Cortona. 

Palma Vecchio. 

Murillo, 

Cristoforo Allori* 

Titian. 

Andrea del Sarto. 

. Himself. 

Titian. 



HALL OF MARS. 

{Sala di Marte,) 

79. Madonna della Sedia Raphael. 

8x. Holy Family .... Andrea del Sarto. 
82. Portrait of Cardinal Giulio Bentivoglio . Fan Dyck. 

86. Peace and War Rubens. 

90. Ecce Homo Cigolo. 

96. Judith with the Head of Holofemes Bronxino. (?) 



HALL OF JUPITER. 

{Sala di Giove,) 

Marble statue, Victory . . • 
^13. The Three Fates . . . • 
'^3' Madomia in Glory, Sa\txls . 
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124. AnnunciatioD • . . . • Andrea del Sarto. 

125. S. Mark Fra Bartolommeo. 

139. Holy Family Rubens. 

140. Portrait Leonardo da VtncL 



HALL OF SATURN. 

{Sala di Saturno.) 



151- 
152. 

158. 

164. 

165. 

172. 

174- 



Pope Julius 11. 

Death of Abel . . 

Cardinal Dbrizi Bibbiena . 

Entombment 

Madonna del Baldacchino . 

Dispute of the Holy Trinity 

Vision of Ezekiel 



• Rapha^L 

Schiavone, 

Raphael, 

Pietro Perugino. 

Raphael* 

Andrea del Sarto, 

Raphael. 



A marvellous work. 



17 8. Cleopatra Guido Reni. 

HALL OF THE ILIAD. 

{Sala dell Iliade.) 

Marble statue, Charity 

Tables, lapis-lazuli, granite, jasper. 

184. Andrea del Sarto, by 

185. Musicians . 
1 88. Salvator Rosa, by 
20 X. Hippolite de' Medici 
208. Madonna Enthroned 
228. Headof the Saviour 
235. Holy Family 



BarfolinL 

Himself, 

Giorgione, 

Himself. 

• Titian. 
Fra Bartolommeo. 

« Titian. 

• Rubens. 



HALL OF THE STOVE. 

{Sala del la Stufa.) 

Ceilings Matteo Roselli. 

Frescoes . . . . . . . Pietro da Coriona. 

Two exquisite statue*?, Cain and Abel . . . Dupre. 



HALL OF THE EDUCKTXOW ^V 

54J. Pfef/fp J V. of Spain . • . • 

^45' Portrait ...... 






f/Z 



:*r7 



^/j^ The Mjifomis iA Ccml Daa MTrpkm */- 



HALL OF THE ULYSSESu 



1^. FopePjo! Ill Pmns Msmmm^f. 

^fi6. %l%* LtfodsfJpes Smbmimr R»ui. 

314. Gemp: ViiuefSy Dcke ol Baddnshaai . . Rmiem*. 

HALL OF PROMETHEU& 

(5W4I di PrmmeU^.} 

ybpia6ctB/t y/Lauac Tabk, raised ^ £^ojooo. IntoMied 
f«if Ktlubitiea ci 1S51 (LoDdoo), bcu not sent. 

.^^S. yiadooaz aod Child Fra Fdifipo LippL 

,3147, Hohr Fauiiljr //vi/. 

.^ ^4, Ho<7 Familf Lor. <£ Cta^. 

357, Mjdoaoj and Child .... Boi^ctiiL 
,3<l> MadoDoa and Child Aiterimtlii, 

%^. Death 4^ Lncrtuz . Fra FUippo lip/u. 

f^eayiog thsi ioite of rooms^ we proceed aloi^ a somewhat 
narrow 

CORRIDOR. 

! Painting, Sculpture^ Arddtectore, 
Mo>>ic, Panthecn, and Tomb of 
Cecilia Mitella, Rome. 
Miniatoreti ivoiy ornaments, etc. 

HALL OF JUSTICE. 

(Sa/a del la Giustizia,) 

Ebonjr cabim-t used by Cardinal Leopold de' Medici. 

408. Oliver Cromwell . . Sir Peter Lely. 

Painted for Ferdinand H.^Dukeof Tuscany, who so admired the energy 
I MoA feal of Cromwell in suppreming the outrages upon the Waldensian 
WJratmtUtAtii, thMt he Ugged him to sit for his portrait, which is considered a 
Qiful ott§0 
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HALL OF FLORA. 

(Sala di Flora,) 

Celebrated Statue of Vf nus . . , Canova. 

423. Adoration of Shepherds . . . • Titian. 

430. Madonna and Child . . . , . \Cigoli. 

437. The Repose in Eg>pt . . . '. Fan Dyck. 

HALL OF THE CHILDREN. 

{Sala dei Putti.) 

453. Peace Burning Weapons, and Landscape 

Salvator Rosa, 

470. Landscape Jbid. 

465. Landscape . . . . .... Ruysdael, 

480. Nymph and Satyr . . . . A. Caracci. 

The Treasury of the Palace, on the ground floor, con- 
tains the royal plate aiid niauy costly curiosities. 

THE BOBOLt GARDENS 

Adjoin the Palace. They were laid out by // TriboLo in 1500, 
under Cosimo I. Beautiful walks, charming foliage, curious 
statuary, abound on every hand; but there is nothing in the 
gardens to compare with the exquisite views to be obtained 
from its rising ground. All Florence lies before the gaze, and 
its principal buildings are seen to great advantage. 

The Grotto is adomtd with — 

Four statues Michael Angelo. 

Paris bearing Helen away . . . Vincenzo de Rossi. 

Apollo and Ceres . • . . . BandinelU, 

Among other curiosities in the grounds are — 

Egyptian Obelisk j Basin of Neptune; Statue of Abun- 
dance . . . . . . Giov. Bologna. 

A charming little lake, with island in the centre, in which 
is 8 colossal statue, Oceanus, by Giov. Bologna. Waterfowl, 
fountains, flowers, everything to charm the eye. 

PALAZZO CORSINI. 

(Fia del ParioneS) 

The most interesting feature in this palace \s tV^ ^v5&rs5c^s«^ 
of pictures. \ - 
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First Room. 

Portrait ct Cardinal Neri Corsini 

Capid in Garden 

Baptism of Christ 

Tobit and Aogd . 

Holf Family 

Head of Christ . 

Venus and Adonis 



SmsUnmans. 

jllbano. 

.SmAdi Tiio. 

Andrea del Sarto, 

Palma Fecchio. 

Cigolx. 

Anmbale Caracci. 




Second Room. 

Sketch of Pope Julius 11 RaphaeL 

Holy Family Fdippo UppL 

Sea Pieces Salvator Rosa. 

In the ninth room there is an interesting picture of the 
Execution of Savonarola. 

PALAZZO RICCARDI. 

{Fia Cavour,) 

This magnificent edifice^ the ancient palace of the Medici, 
was designed b^ Micheloxxi, nnder Cosimo, Pater Pairite 
(1430). The windows^ or frames, on the ground floor were 
designed by Michael Angela. In this palace Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent was bom ) here Charles VIII. of France resided; here 
Duke Alexander was assassinated by his cousin^ Lorenzino. 
The court contains a statue of Duke Alexander. The rooms of 
the palace are very handsome^ and the library is very extensive. 
One of the principal curiosities of the place is the 

Chapel of the Medici, in which are some admirable 
frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli, representing the Visit of the 
Wise Men, in which are introduced portraits of the Medici 
family. 

PALAZZO 8TR0ZZI. 

(Fia Tornabuoni.) 

Built 1489, by Benedetto da Majano. 

The founder of this magnificent palace was one Filippo 

Strozzi, a wealthy merchant^ who^ like the merchants of our 

own day, was pleased to vie with princes. The structure is a 

fine specimen of old Florentine architecture. The fa9ades are 

Jmndsomef and the court, constructed by Cronaca^ who con- 

Jaued the bm'lding which fienedetto da Mosano otX^) \\^^ iq 
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commence, is superb. Notice particularly the iron-work used 
for link-holders and other purposes of illumination. 

The rooms are elegant, and there is a gaUery of pic- 
tures> small but good ; busts of the Strozzi family 3 and some 
sculpture. 

PALAZZO TORRIGIANI. 

(Piazzi de Mozzi — left bank of Amo.) 

The palace itself is uninteresting, but the collection of pic- 
tures is remarkably good. As catalogues are to be found in 
the rooms for the use of visitors, we shall not name the various 
valuable works here, but merely call attention specially to— 

Triumph of David .... Benozzo GozzoU, 



Portrait 

Portrait of Masaccio, by 

Portrait of Signorelli, by 

History of Esther 

Entombment 

The Agony in the Garden 



Leonardo da Find. 

Himself 

Himself. 

. Filippo Uppi. 

Titian. (?) 

Passignano. 



HOUSES OF CELEBRATED MEN. 

House of Michael Angelo, Via Ghibellina, No. 64, 
near S. Croce, and nearly opposite the Pagliano Theatre. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti was born in 1574* He learned 
the elements of design in the school of Domenico Gbirlandaio. 
Every facility was given to his genius by Lorenzo de' Medici, 
in whose house he resided for three years. The story of 
his life need not be recapitulated here j his works, which 
are among the greatest treasures of Florence, itself the 
great treasury of Art, will be viewed with double plea- 
sure by those who see in them the man Michael Angelo, 
and are familiar with the strange times in which he lived, 
and the strange persons amongst whom he dwelt. Florence 
has few things to equal the statue of David (p. 297) 5 Rome 
has few things to equal the Sistine Chapel. He died on 
the 17th of February, 1563, at the age of eighty-nine 5 and 
his last words were, ** In your passage through this life never 
forget the sufferings of Jesus Christ." He was buried in the 
Church of the Apostoli in Rome, but his body was attec'^'»x4s. 
transferred to S. Croce (p. 277), 
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A descendant of Michael Angelo commenced a memorial 
collection in this house in which the great artist dwelt ; and 
when the last of the Buonarotti died, he bequeathed it to the 
city. 

Here is to be seen the study of Michael Angelo, his crutch, 
his slippers, the models of some of his great works, many busts 
and statues of the artist by his pupils, scenes from his eventful 
life, and a collection of autograph letters and poems. It will 
be pleasant in this house to read from one of his well-known 
poems, translated by Wordsworth — 

TO THE SUPREME BEING. 

The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 

If Thou the spirit give by which I pray : • 

My unassisted heait is barren clay ; 

Which of its native self can nothing feed ; 

Of good and pious works Thou art the seed. 

Which quickens only where Thou say*st it may. 

Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 

No man can find it ; Father ! Thou must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind. 

By which such virtue may in me be bred, 

That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 

And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 

Benvenuto Cellini's House is in the Via della 
Pergola, close to the house of Ghiberti. Cellini was born in 
Florence in ijoo,and died \here Feb, 13th, 1570. His life was 
full of incidents and adventure, and his biography, written by 
himself, is well worth reading. It gives a good account of 
the times in which he lived, although all that relates to himself is 
told with overweening self-esteem. There is a good translation 
into £nglish, published in Bohn's Standard Editions. He was 
a musician, engraver, jeweller, goldsmith, artist. He engraved 
stamps for the mint, coins, and medals, — many specimens of 
which will be seen in Florence — and he executed the marvellous 
Perseus (p. 255), which has made him immortal. 

Dante's House, Via S, Martino, No. 2, near Piazza della 
Signoria. There is a quaint, old-fashioned door to the house, 
only a small portion of which is now to be seen, with an inscrip- 
tion to the etfect that here, in 1265, Dante Alighieri was born. 
(See p. 252.) He was married in the Church of S. Martino, 
close by, 

Galileans House, Via dcWa CosVa^^o. i^^dosfc \j5i \.\\fc 
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Belvidere fortification, overlooking the Boboli Gardens. Galileo 
Galilei was born at Pisa in 1564, and died at Arcetri (where 
Milton visited him) in 1649. His body rests in Santa Croce 
(p. 279). In Florence (1632), he published his celebrated 
"'Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems of the 
World *' — a work considered in those dark days so dreadful, 
that it was publicly burnt, and he was compelled, under awful 
penalties, to recant. This he did by swearing, " With a sincere 
heart and unfeigned faith I abjure, curse, and detest the said 
errors " — namely, that the earth moves round the sun, etc. 
** I swear that lor the future T will never say or assert anything 
verbally or in writing which may give rise to a similar sus- 
picion against me," etc. And rising from his knees, he turned 
round to a friend, and whispered, ** It moves for all that ! " 
(See also p. 298.) 

Ghiberti'S House is at the corner of Via S. E^idio and 
Via della Pergola. Lorenzo Ghiberti was born in Florence, 
1378. His life makes an epoch in the life of art; and the 
gates of the Baptistery (p. 246) were the most wonderful works 
that had been produced up to that time ; perhaps they have 
never since been eclipsed. He died in 1455. 

House of Machiavelli, Via dei Guicciardini, No. 16. 
Machiavelli was born in Florence, 1469. He was at twenty- 
nine secretary of the " Ten,'* which had the management of 
foreign affairs ; from his tact, erudition, and talent, he was 
chosen to act as ambassador to Rome, France, Germany, and 
other courts. The story of his life is intimately associated 
with one of the most interesting; periods of Florentine history. 
He published many works in Florence 5 and his great work, 
the History of Florence, will live as long as the name of Italy. 

House of Amerigo Vespucci, Borgo Ogni Santi. 
Vespucci was born in Florence, March 9th, 14J1. He was 
associated with the wealthy Florentine house of Juanota 
Bernardi, at Seville ; and his voyages, under the auspices of 
the King of Castille and the King of Portugal, resulted in great 
successes. He claimed to be the discoverer of America, and 
certain it is that he gave to that great country its name. He 
died in Spain, February, 1512. 



Near the Ponte alle Grazie, and on the left bank of the 
Amo, is the Piazza DemidolBf, in which is owe cA \!cve\svss%x 
remarkable modern monuments \u YVmeTvee. '^t^^jX.^^ ^"^"^^ 

It is the Monument to Prince liVc\io\^^ \:>^xcvv^^>s.. 
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who founded a charitable iDStitution in the Chorch of S. Nicolo 
close by, and who devoted himself with sach unflagging enthu- 
siasm to the poor of Florence, that he was universally beloved 
and revered. He was also a devout lover of the Fine Arts, and 
Florence owes much to his munificence in this respect. The 
monoment was designed and partly executed by Bariolini, and 
is considered his finest work. He died, however, before cono- 
pleting it, and the work was then carried on by Romanelli, one 
of his popils. The principal group represents Prince Nicholas 
embracing his son Prince Anatole (by whom the monument 
was erected), while Gratitude offers a crown. 

Facing the Amo. — On left, Mercy sjrmbolized by a Nurse, 
nourishing a child. On right, Siberia holding Plutus on its 
arms, symbolizing the wealth in mines possessed by the Demi- 
doffs in that country. 

Facing the Via dei Renai. — On left. Festive Muse crowned. 
On right, the Muse of Arts. The idea of these groups is 
Benevolence ; Wealth, by which he was able to gratify Benevo- 
lence ; and the love he bore to Truth, as expressed in Art. 

On the basement of the monument are three very beautiful 
bas-reliefs. Facing the Ponte alle Grazie. — Prince Nicholas 
dying, and listening to the prayers and hymns of the poor who 
had flocked around his dwelling to pray for his recovery. 
Facing the Via dei Renai. — Arms of the Demidoff family. 
The third bas-relief (whether in good taste or not is open to 
qaestion) represents Prince Anatole pledging himself before the 
authorities of the city to continue the public works of usefulness 
originated by his father. 
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In anb arotinir yioxtnu. 

There is a variety of walks and drives in and around Florencci 
which the visitor who is not pressed for time should not fail to 
take. But this should not be done at the sacrifice of the 
important places described in the foregoing pages. We cannot 
describe all the environs as minutely as we have done the city, 
but call attention to places in and around Florence to be visited 
according to the taste, and inclination, of the tourist and the 
time at his disposal. 

The Protestant Cemetery, near the modern Piazza of 
Massimo d'Azeglio. I'he English cemetery, so largely fre- 
quented on Sundays by the piously disposed of our fellow- 
countrymen, has been closed, a new and spacious burial ground 
having been provided in another and more suitable locality. 
But the old cemetery will yet have its frequenters 5 for within its 
precincts lie interred the remains of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Theodosia Trollope, Walter Savage Landor, Arthur Hugti 
Clough, Theodore Parker, and others, whose names we are 
rightly told, **will not be the less remembered by posterity 
because they are associated with the City of Flowers." 

*• There is a garden at Florence still bright with roses, and 
with pansies * for thought' — still sweet and fragrant with the 
white blossoms of the jessamine — a garden sacred to the English 
dead in the liberated City of Flowers. Not for the first time 
do we bear testimony to the graceful sympathy and the refined 
good nature with which the municipality of Florence, now that 
Italy is free, has dealt with the English. For sanitary reasons 
the graveyard of our countrymen had to b^ closed; but the 
Florentine 'vestrymen* have guarded the remains of the 
English from all desecration, and have set the place apart a3 
holy ground. We have in Florence a Campo Santo, a Santa 
Croce of our own. The old words come back, * Thou Paradise 
of exiles, Italy!'" 

The Cascine is the Hyde Park, the Champs Elys^es, of 
Florence. It is two miles long, and a delightful resort in the 
intervals of sight seeing. At the extreme point where the 
waters of the Mugnone fall into the Arno, is the Monument 
to the Hajah of Kolapore. On the night of ist Dec. 
1870, the spot on which it stands was the scene of a strange 
and lugubrious ceremony. Numbers of officials va ibkfc ^nsXxml* 
esque costume of Hindustan were bvx^vX^ occmv^^^Xx^ ^x«^w»% 



Ae ft»>er<a3 p^k <^ tjadr Frkjoe. £.2ji3i Rsoi CSxitxrspcni. 
Mdbjira!^ <4 llo-Jbijiar*. a jooa^ isaa <;? tveotf jfar?, t^ lasi 
rf b^ ix«cv roHs>$ ortT ccae <i ibr roosi exseoom; of the pro- 
tni€t% ^ iudiut^ i^hftn tttrmmg from EcigUod to bk mdtf: 
tfmfJTff tftUtjx<i0r6 bf bH c^fUDerfnf sdrtt^ did, ihex a short il^ 
seM^ at cfM; c/tbe Fl'XtiDOc; botdsu Is a f^iaoe aaiid^ tbe fin.- 
«al(« ax»d i>tt)d>-% of the psrk thej p gfpaf c d the wood v:t^ 
larj^ qwmt'nit% i4 cxnptM^ 9tA cdcFoos oiotmeots ; and oposi 
itm piUr, nA^ m the icoft s^^eodid of his Tcstmaits, and 
forroooded bf fm OK/st preckwis and faronrke pcraooal oma' 
meDt«^ thef laid the bodj of the Rajah. The pile was lit aboot 
tSiUtwi^iX>f 9Dd cofitmw^ to boro ootil ntnr da> light ; the ¥nier- 
able hrahmw, irwaowhi t, who duecud the cefemooics, c^Eemg 
bit prayefv^ aiMl with the other faitbf ul senrants, at times, makiog 
the j^rores echo with their bujeiitatioas. At break of day the 
ariie* of the Prince were collected with the greatest care into a 
golden rase, whidi now rests in the temple erected to his 
memorf on the banks of the Ponchgooga, hot all the remaining 
affa^i were thrown into the Amo. It Jane 1874, on the same 
spot, was nnreiled a monoment siogolarly beaatif ul and appro- 
priate ; designed by Major CharUt Mant, R.E., who was an 
intimate friend of the late Rajah« Tbe st>fe is thoroaghlj 
Indian *, tbe canopf and base are of a grey local stone, bean- 
iff ally carved ^ the colamns are of bronze elaborately diased ; 
and the whole, including tbe bust, which is the central object, 
forms a mo*t complete and saccessfol specimen of polychromatic 
decorative art. La A axiom, referring to this, says: ** Under 
the cupola, which is beautifully painted with gold and azore, 
standi! the bast of the Prince, Rajah Ram Chottrapatti, 
modelled in marble by tbe sculptor Fuller, and painted in 
encaustic with the happiest success. We do not know what the 
pedants will say ; but this first attempt at polychrome sculpture 
on a public monument is so well suited to the character of the 
edifice, and to tbe place where it is erected, that the most 
capricicnis and prejudiced criticism must yield to unanimous 
approbation/' llie bust is about one-half larger than life, and 
represents the Rajah, a young roan of regular features, though 
of a dark complexion, dressed in a black gold embroidered 
vest, which is almost completely covered by a rich gold and 
white bernous. On his head is a magni6cent turban of crimson 

^and gold stuff, from which depend a number of precious stones 

^i^nd jewels. 

The coit of the work was borne b^ \\ie"^tVLv^ Qrw^ttLxasot 
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of India in conjuDCtion with the family of the deceased. The 
monument was formally delivered over to the guardianship of 
the commune of Florence by Major Mant on behalf of his 
Government and of the Princess Ahilya Ranee, mother of the 
late Rajah, It was received by Signer Peruzzi, the Syndic of 
Florence. 

San MiniatO — short (half-hour) and delightful excursion. 
The views are very fine : fortifications, burial ground ; fine 
Church of S. MiniatO al Monte — interior very handsome — 
contains works by Luca della Rohbia, Spinello AretinOt and 
other good artists. 

The Tower of Galileo (approached by a fine avenue of 
trees as far as Poggio Imperiale, or by the road to S. Miniato) 
is 

" Where Galileo sat at night to take 
The vision of the stars," 

and made some of his greatest discoveries $ and the Villa of 
Galileo, where he spent the closing years of his life, and was 
visited by Milton. 

A fine view of Florence is to be obtained from the new 
road, Via dei Colli, leaving the city by the Porta S. Nicolo, and 
returning by the Porta Romano, passing in this pleasant trip 
S. MiniatO and the Tower of Galileo. 

Flesole. An omnibus runs from the city three times a 
day; the distance is three miles, and the fare one franc. 
Every one who can, should visit the ruins of this old Etruscan 
city, rich in historical associations, works of art, and objects of 
general interest. The views are charming, and the drive is very 
pleasant, passing a Dominican monastery, where Fra Angelico 
painted before he came to Florence, and the Villa Mozzi, 
where Lorenzo de Medici dwelt. (Hallam, in his "History 
of Literature," has given a good description of the view from 
Fiesole.) 

Vallambrosa takes a good day to visit from Florence, but 
it is a day well spent. The Arezzo line of railway must be 
taken to Pontassieve, and then on foot or by carriage. The 
(suppressed) Monastery is reached through forests of beech, 
chestnut, oak, and pine, and rocky walls, with open spaces of 
velvety green, and all through the valley ambrosial sweets {VaL 
Amhrosa). 

Milton visited this place and greatly loved it, and st^^Sel& ^ 
it thus in *' Paradise Lost " : — 
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" Thick u antmanal Icavs that strew the brooki 
Id Vallambrosa, wbtHC Elmiun sfaades 
H^ over-arched, embower." 

Mrs. Brownmg— ^o whom this vallcf was a holy f 
speaking of Miltoa, says — 



Here a!so Daote loved to walk. 



" Where sublime 
n holj families, 

' ;t climb and climb. 



A more magnificent scene is not to be found in Italy. 
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FESTIVALS, FETES, FAIRS, ETC. 

[Some time sincei a good article in Macmillan^s Magazine called 
attention to the want of a Traveller's Calendar, which should 
indicate the principal Festivals, etc., on the Continent of Europe. 
The present list is founded upon the data given in that article, 
and it is hoped it will be useful to the traveller. The Editor 
will feel much indebted to those of his friends who will kindly 
favour him with information of other events of interest to add to 
the list.] 

Place. Date. Description. 

Adelsberg Whit-Monday... Peasants' Ball in the Caverns. Illumi- 
nated. 

Aix - la- Cha - July 10-24 Exhibition of Relics in Cathedral every 

pelle 7 years. Next Exhibition, 1881. 

Whitsun-week . The ** Niederrheinische Musikfest" 
Amsterdam... 2nd Monday in Festivities of the Kermesse commence. 

Sept and continue for a fortnight. 

Asneoy (Savoy) Jan. 29. Festival of St. Francis de Sales. 

Antwerp Sunday follow- Kermesse, Procession of Giant in 

ing Aug. 15... Rubens* Car. 

Carnival lor three days preceding Ash- 
Wednesday. 

Assist Aug. I and 2 ... Grand Festivals. 

Oct 14 Festival of St Francis. 

Augsburg April 10 Commencement of Fair, which con- 
tinues for a fortnight 

Avellino Whit-Sunday ... Pilct\mas& Vo ^otv\.^N et^^^. ;^cs^>5S38a. 

Fetes. KX. lAwco^vKM^. ^^^'^'^ ^"^ 
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Place, 
Beancaire (on 

Rhone) 

Bergamo 

Black Forest. 

Bologna 

Bra 

Bremen 

Bruges 

DnzBselB 



Canoello (S. 
Italy) ^ 

Catania (Sicily) 

Ooire (Chnr) ... 
Cologne 



Conrtrai (Bel- 

g'um) 
isiedeln 

(Switzerland) 



EngBtlenalp 

(nr. Meiringen) 

Ennetegg (in 

the Entlebuch) 

Florence 



^ 
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Date. Description. 

July Great Fair. (Beancaire is near Taias> 

con.) 
Middle An|^ to Fair. 

middle Sept 
Knd Aug., Ix:- "Raft Parties" at V.ildbad and else- 
ginning Sept where. 

Dec. 3 Sl Francis Xavitr, Fete at Sta. Lucia. 

Sept 8 Pilgrimage to Sanctuary of Madonna 

dei Fiore. 

Nov. 6 Festival 

1st Sun. in Lent Great day of the Carnival 
1st Sun. in May Festival 

J an. 8 Ste. Gudule. Festival at Ste. Gudnle. 

July 13 or Sun- Procession of miraculous wafers in Ste. 
day following. Gudule. 

Sept 23 Requiem Mass in Ste. Gudule. Fetes 

de Septembre from 23 — 26. 

July 26 Annual Festival in honour of S. Pau- 

linus, who invented church bells. 
Games, processions, etc. 

Feb. 3-5 Festival of Sta. Agata. 

Aug. 1^21 „ „ 

Ascension Day . Popular Fetes, 

Carnival for three days before Ash- 
Wednesday. 
Whitsun-weck • The "NeiderrheinischeMusikfest" 

Carnival for three days before Ash- 
Wednesday. 
Jan. 21 Festival of St Meinrad. 

Sept 14 Festival of the Engel Weihe. Mass oat 

of doors. Illuminations. 
July26th or Sun- 
day following. Wrestling Matches. 
Lt. Sun. in Aug., 
istSun.inSep. Wrestling Match. 

Easter Eve Fireworks in Piazza del Duomo. "L.O 

scoppio del Carro." 

March 25 Annunciation. Festival at Annnnziata 

Church. 

June 23 Eve of St. John, Races and Fireworks. 

„ 24 St. John Baptist. High Mass in 

Duomo. Races. Illuminations. 

Aug. 10 St. Lorenzo. Festival in all Churches in 

Italy bearing his name. 
„ 15 Assumption of Virgin. Musical Ser- 
vices. Decorations. ' 

Sept 8 Nativity ofVirfin. " Rificolone," and 

decoration of street altars. 
Carnival preceding Lent 
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Place. Date. Description, 

Genazzano April 26 Pilgrimages. 

(Sabine Hills) 

Genoa June 24 S^. John BaftisU Relics carried in 

procession m Cathedral. 

Genzano (neat* Corpus Christi . Floral Festival — ^very picturesque. 
Albano) 

Ghent 2nd Sunday in Festival. Kennesse. 

July. 

GratZ Aug. 12 Pilgrimage to Mariazell, 

Gr avina{ S. Italy) April 20 G reat Fair. 

Hal (Belgium)... Whit-Monday... Pilgrimages. 

XieipSlO .. Jan. I Fair commences. 

Sept. 29 Fair. 

2nd Sunday after Great Fair begins. Lasts three wecksu 
Easter. 

laiege Feb. 10 Musical Festival commemorating birth 

of Gr^try. 

IiOOamo Sept. 8 Nativity of Virgin, Fair. 

liOreto Dec. 10 Great Festival at the ** Holy House. " 

IiOUVain Feb. 9 St, Apollonia, Festival, 

May 26 Pilgrimages. 

2nd Sunday in Festival. 

July- 

IiUOerne Sunday after Festival at Tell s ChapeL Crowds in 

Ascension. boats. 

Thursday before Quaint and curious procession. 
Ash-Wed. 

Lugo (near Ra- Sept 1-19 Fair. 

venna) 

MalillOS July Festival of the Guilds every five years. 

Next in 1884. 
1st. Sun. in July St. Rombauld, Festival. 

Manfredoni^ May 8 Pilgrimage to Church of St. Michael 

(near Foggia) 

Mantua Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Pilgrimage to 

Sta. Maria delle Grazie. 
Marseilles June 16 Festival of Sacred Heart, commemo- 
rating the staying of the plague, 
1720. 

Aiig. 15 Assumption of the Virgin, ProcessiDn 

of the silver statue. 

Messina June 3 Festival of the Madonna della Lettera. 

Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Festival of * * La 

Vara." 

Meiringen *st Sunday in Wrestling matches at the Stadtalp, and 

August on Aug. 10 at the Tannalp. 

• p/Tilfttt May 3 Invention of the Cross, Procession 

through the city. 

Nov. 4 San Carlo Borromeo, Grand Fete« 

Carnival. 'St«c«^\ss.^Vfisc^ 
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Puurz. Date. 

Moncfllieri Oct 29. Not. Cattle Fair, 

(near Tnnn) 14. 

Mmiicll Monday before Tbe "Metzer^mmg**— a canons per* 

Ash -Wed, formance. 

CSood Friday. Pcrpole^'s Stabat Mater at JesuiU* 

Chnrcb. 
Corpus Christi . Procession of Guilds. Open-air ser- 
vices. 

VaplOf.**** 1st Son. in May Liquefaction of Blood of St Januarius.. 

Sept 19 to 26 . „ „ Great FestivaL 

Dea 16 „ Feast of his ** Patrocinio** 

1st Sun. in June Festival of the Constitution. Fireworks 

at Villa Nazionale. 

Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Festival at 

Capodimonte. 

,f ff Pilgrimage 

to Massa Lubrense, near Sorrento. 
Ascension Day . Fetes at Scarfati and Carditello. 
Corpus Christi . Festival at Sta. duara. Parade of 

troops. 

Jan. 17 Festedi St Antonio Abate. Blessing 

of domestic animals. 

SepL 8 Nativity of Virgin, Festival of the 

Vergine de Piedegrotta. A variety 
of curious entertainments, including 
the Tarantella dance. 

Dec. 24 "Presepe"(/.^.,manger) in all churches 

and houses. 
Whit-Sunday... Festival at Avellino. 
Whit-Monday... „ Shrine of Madonna dell' Area 

Easter Sunday . Pilgrimage to Antignano. 

IVeponiuk May 16 Pilgrimage to birthplace of SL John 

Nepomuk (near Prague). 
2f£QQ Carnival three days before Ash- 

Wednesday, 

Ifivello(Bclgium) Whit-Monday... Procession. .„ ^ i? 

Ober-Ammer- ist Sunday in And each succeeding Sunday till end of 

gHll June September. Passion Play. Every 10 

years. Next representation, 189a 

Cfltend Corpus Christi . Blessing the sea. 

Padua Jan. 17 St. Anthony, Festival ^ , , . 

Palermo Julyil-15 Festival of Sta. Rosalia. Cathedral 

J o illuminated on last day of festival 

Sept. 4 Pilgrimage to Monte Pellegrino. 

pH^^g Jan. I Circumcision, General holiday. Dis- 
play of dtrennes. 

Nov. 2 AllSouli, Crowds visit P^re la Chaise. 

^BBth Aug. 20 Festival of St Stephen of Hungry. 

fjg^ junel6 Festival of "La Luminara." Onceu 
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Place. Date. Description. 

Prague May 16-24 St, John Nepomuk, Grand Festival. 

Pilgrimages. Mass on great bridge. 

Sept. 28 Festival of St Wenceslaus. 

Rapallo (near July 2-4 Festival of Madonna dell' Orto. II- 

Genoa) lamination of the coast 

Rigi July 22 Pilgrimage to church on RigL Wrest- 
ling Matches. 

Aug. 5 Pilgrimage to Chapel Maria Zum 

Schnee, Klosterli. 

Sept 6 ,, „ ,, 

Aug. 10 Wrestling Matches at Kaltbad. 

ROXUO [Note. — Many of the festivals have been altered, aban- 
doned, or become irregular, since Rome has become 
the capital of Italy. Those marked with an asterisk 
are still observed with great pomp. ] 
Jan. I Ciraitncision, ** Papal Chapel" («>., ser- 
vice at which the Pope is present) at 
the Sistine. Curious ceremony at 
Sta. Maria in Campitelli — drawing 
for patron saints. 

,f 5 Fair of the Befano. St. Eustachio. 

„ 6 Epiphany, Ara Cceli Church; pro- 
cession. Benediction with the Sante 
Bambino from top of steps. Services in 
various churches throughout octave. 

„ 17 St Anthony's Day, Blessing the beasts. 

„ 18 Chair of St Peter. Procession with 

Pope, in St. Peter's. 

•„ 20 St. Sebastian, Festival at Sant' Andrea 

della Valle. 

„ 2 1 *St, Agnes, Blessing the Iambs, at Sta. 

Agnese fuori Mura. 

, , 25 * Conversion of St, Paul, Exhibition of 

his chains at San Paolo. 
Feb. I *St. Ignatius, Tlie interesting subter- 
ranean Church of San Clemente 
illuminated. 

„ 2 Purification, Procession with candles 

in St Peter's. 

March 9 Sta, Francesca Rornana, Fete at the 

Tor de* Specchi. 

it 12 St, Gregory, Festival at S. Gregorio. 

„ 19 St, yoseph. Festival of S. Giuseppe. 

„ 25 ^Annunciation, Papal ChapeL Pro- 
cession of white mule. Sta. Maria 
sopra Minerva. 

April 23 St, George, Exhibition of relics S, 

Giorgio in Velabro. ^ 

u 25 *St, Mark, Proceseion from St KTark't 

to St. Pa»iV 
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Place. Date. DzscauFnoK. 

Rome April JO St. Ca/JUrmr. Festival at tbe Ifmem. 

MZj 3 ^IttvfHtioH of the Crms. Exhibition of 

relics at Sante Crooe. 

t, 2fj *SL FUippaXerL Papal Chapd, Chiesa 

Nnova. (The rooms occupied \tj the 
saint are open oo thb day.) 

June 24 ^SL J jhn Baptist. Pa^ Chapel at the 

LatcnuL Fine imigcal servioey and 
on previous evening. 

,, 2$ Eve of St, Pdar. Papal Chapd, St 

Peter's. Dome illmninated. 

t, 29 ^St. Pfter. The Pope performs Hig^ 

Mass in St Petals. At Lateran 
exhibition of relics. Fireworks on 
Monte Pindo, eta 
Throogfaoat the octave the Mamertine 
Prisons are illuminated. 

June 31 St, Ignatius Lo/oia, Festival at the 

Gesd. 

Aug. I •St. Petals Chains. Festival at S. 

Pietro in VinculL 

,f 4 St. Dominic. Fdte at the hfinerva. 

M 5 Sta. Alaria ad Nives. Cardinal's Chapel 

(£^., service at which the Cardinal 
is present) at Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
During the hmction white flowers are 
showered from the roof of the Bor- 
ghese ChapeL 

99 15 •Assumption of the Virgin. Sta. Maria 

Maggiore. High Mass, in presence of 
* the Pope. Benediction from balcony. 

Sept 8 * Nativity of Virgin. Papal Chapel at 

Sta. Maria del Popola 
1st Sunday in Rosary Sunday. Procession from the 
October. Minerva. Fdtes, etc., throughout the 

month on Sundays and Thursdays at 
Monte Tcstaccio. 

Nov. I •All Saints. Feast at S. Lorenzo. 

Curious scenes in the cemeteries 
throughout the octave. 

»9 4 *San Carlo Borromeo. Papal Chapel at 

San Carlo in Corso. 

M 22 *Sta. Cecilia. Festival at Sta. Cecilia. 

Illumination of Catacomb of St 
Calixtusy where St Cecilia was 
buried, 
r 23 *St, Clemente. Festival and illumina- 
tions, ^\jb\,eiTOjaeai3L CVv^awik. of S, 
Cletaeale. 
Dec 3 51. Froiwis Xavier. '^^Vfc^\.>(5oa^^a^ 
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Place. Datb. Description* 

Eloiue Dec. 4 Military Mass at Sta. Maria Transpon- 

tina. Fete of artillerymen. 

„ 8 Immaculate Conception, Papal Chapel 

in the Sistine. 

,, 24 Christmas Eve. Procession of Holy 

crib in Sta. Maria Ms^piore. Night 
services at Sistine, Vatican, etc. 

,, 25 Christmas Day. Pope performs High 

Mass at St. Peter's. Festival of the 
"Presepe" at the Ara CoelL Ser- 
mons by boys for ten subsequent 
days. 

„ 26 St. Stephen. Fete, San Stefano Ro- 

tondo. '* Te Deum " at the Gesu. 
Pope and Cardinals present 

„ 27 St. John the Evangelist, St John 

Lateran. 

„ 31 St. Sylvester. At his church, and " Te 

Deum •' at the Gesii. 

Holy Week ... Noble ladies wash the feet of pilgrims 

each evening at the Trinita del Pelle- 
grini. 

Wednesday. The " Tenebne" — ^an in- 
teresting service, at which the lights 
are gradually extinguished while the 
story of the Passion is rehearsed. 

** Miserere' sung in the Sistine ChapeL 
Pope present 

Thursday. Sistine Chapel, High Mass. 
Procession of the Pope to the Pauline 
Chapel, which is illuminated. St 
Peter's — the Pope blesses the people 
from the balcony : washes the feet 
of thirteen priests ; serves thirteen 
priests at table. "Tenebroe" and 
' ' Miserere '' in Sistine. Illumination 
of the various chapels. 

Good Friday. ** Tenebrse" and ** Mise- 
rere.'' Adoration of relics in St 
Peter's by the Pope. 

Saturday. Jews baptized in baptistery 
of Constantine. In the evening, ser- 
vice at St Peter's. 

Easter Sunday. Pope borne to St Peter's, where he 

celebrates Mass. Bloviv^ ^*v ^5sj*^ 
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Place. -^ Date. Descriptiok. it 

Some •••••t ..... Easter Monday. Fetes, fireworks, etc. 

Carnival Begins Saturday- week before Ash Wed- 
nesday, and continues till Shrove 
Tuesday. Masquerades and horse - 
racing daily. On the last eyening, 
lighting and blowing out tapers. 

Ash Wednesday Ashes are sprinkled on the heads of the 

Cardinals in St. Peter*.*;. High Mass. 

3rd Sunday in Exhibition of relics at San Lorenzo. 
Lent. 

4th Monday in Feast of the Santa Quattro Incoronati 
Lent. at their Basilica. 

Palm Sunday . . . The Pope carried round St Peter's. 

Consecration of Palins. 

Rogation Days . Processions. 

Ascension Day . Papal Chapel at Iwiteran. Benediction 

by the Pope from the balcony. 

[The Great National Festas, celebrated with music, 
illuminations, etc., etc., are — 

1st Sunday in Celebration of the Constitution. 
June. 

Sept. 20 Anniversary of the Liberation of Rome. 

Processions, etc. 
Oct. 2 Anniversary of the Plebiscite. 

Etc., etc., etc 

[Every visitor should consult the Calendar, and also local authorities, as 
there is scarcely a day when there is not some ecclesiastical celebra- 
tion of interest going forward somewhere in Rome.] 

Bachseln July 26 Wrestling Matches. (Sachseln is near 

Sanden, on the Brunig, Switzerland.) 

Sohopf helm June 29 Wrestling Matches. 

(Switzerland) 

Sept. 29 

1st Sunday in 
Oct. 

Scealp (near July 6 Or Sunday following that date. Wrest- 

Appenzel) ling Matches. 
Sempach (near ,, 8 Commemoration of victory on battle- 
Lucerne) field. 

Siena April 30 St. Catherine, Festival. 

July 2 & Aug. 16 Horse Races (II Palio). 

Sinig aglia October Great Fair. 

(S. Italy) 

SorreutO Aug. 15 Fete at S. Maria a Castello. Illumina- 

■* t\OTi of Positano. 

Spezig, „ i4ssiim/>ttoii oj Virgin. "^ ^^NKs-aJ. ^t the 
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1*LACB Date. Description. 

St Moritz Sept. 21 Illuminations. 

(Switzerland) 

„ 22 Festival and High Mass at Abbey of 

St Moritz. 
Stadtalp (near ist Sunday in .Wrestling Match. 
Meiringen) Aug. 

Sltuttgart Sept 28 Volksfest at Cannstadt 

Tannalp (near Ai^. 10 Wrestling Match. 

Meiringen) 

Tivoli May 8 S, MicheU. FestivaL 

Trent (Trento) June 26 Festival of S. Vigilius. 

Trieste Corpus Christi Processions. Festivals. 

Turin Sept 8 NatwUy of Virgin, Festival on the 

Supergra. 
IJetliborg (Zii- Ascension Day Childreivs Fete, 
rich) 

Varallo (Lake of Aug. 15 Assumption of Virgin, Pilgrimage to 

Orta) the Sacro Monte. 

Venice April 25 St. Mar^s, Grand Festival. 

^ [Festivals on all the Saints' Days, and 

a variety of Fetes of local interest.] 

Vienna May i Popular Fete in the Augarten. 

June 28 Pilgrims leave for Mariazell (reached 

from Briick on the Semmering Rail< 
wa^). 

July 6 Pilgnms return from Mariazell. 

Sept 4 Sta, Rosalia, Pilgrimage to Rosalieo 

ChapeL 

, , 8 Public Holiday at Mariabrunn, a short 

distance from Vienna 
Good Friday ... Holy Sepulchre in all the Churches. 
Easter Eve Great Procession of the Court in Im- 
perial Palace. 
Easter Monday. Pilgrimage to Antignano. 
Corpus Christi . Processions, Festivals, etc. 

Vire (Normandy) Aug. 10 Fete des Drapiers. 

Vlaardingen June 14 Prayers for successof the herring fishery. 



(Holland) 



„ 15 General Holiday. Fleet of herring 

boats set sail. 



Wengem Alp ist Sunday in Wrestling Match. 

Aug. 
Ypres (Belgium) ist Sunday in Festival 

Aug. 



'iX 
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Table i. 

TURIN TO ROME. 523 MUes. 



Miles. 

Turin to 

Moncalieri 

Troiarello 

Cambiano 

Pessione 

Villanuova 

Villafranca 

Baldichicri 

S. Damiano 

Atti 36 

Annonc 

Ccrro 

Felizzano 

Solero 

Alessandria 5S 

Spinetta 

S. Giuliano 

Tortona 

Pontccuronc ■ 

Voghcra 

CaKtcfi[gio 

S. (ilulcttn 

Droni 

StradcIIa 

Arena Po 

CftNtel S, (Giovanni 

Sarmato 

Kottofreno 

S. Nicol6 

PiacenxB, 119 

Pontenurc 
FMdeo 
^iorenzuolti 



Miles. 
Alseno 

Borgo S. Donnino 
Castelguelfo 
Parma 155 

S. Ilario 

Reggio 172 

Rubiera 

Modena 187 

Castelfranco 
Samoggia 
Anzola 
LAvino 

Bologna 210 

Borgo Panigale 
Casalecchio 
Sasso 

Marzabotto 
Vergato 
Riola 
Porretta 

Molino del Pallonc 
Pracchia 
Piteccio 

Pistoja 271 

San Piero 
Prato 
Calenzano 
Scsto 
Castello 
Rifredv 

Floienc© v^t 

CompiobH 
Pontassvtvt 



347 



Miles. 
Rignano 
Tncisa 
Figline 
S. Giovanni 
Montevarchi 
Bucine 
Laterina 
Ponticino 
Arezzo 
Frassincto 
Castiglion Fior 
Cortona 
Tuoro 
Passignano 
Magione 
Ellera 

Perugia 395 

Ponte S. Giovanni 
Bastia 
Assisi 
Spello 

Foligno 4.00 

Trevi 
Spoleto 

Temi 4^4 

Narni 
Orte 

Borghelto 
Stimigliano 
Motvtorso 
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TURIN TO 

Turin to 

Settimo 

Brandizzo 

Chivasso 18 

Torrazzii di Verol 

Saluggi'a 

Livomo 

Bianzd 

Tronzano 

Santhia 38 

S. Germano 

Vercelli 49 

Borgo Vercelli 

Ponzana 

Novara 63 

Trecate 

Magenta 76 

Vettuone 

Rho 



Table 2. 

MILAN AND 

Milan 

■ 

Limito 

Melzo 

Cassano 

Treviglio 

Veldello 

Bergamo 

Seriate 

Gorlago 

Qhimello 

Palazzolo 

Coccaglio 

Ospitaletto 

Brescia 

Rezzato 

Ponte S. Marco 

Lonato 

Desenzano 

Table 3. 



94 



114 
125 



VENICE. 270 Miles. 

Peschiera 

Castelnuovo 

Sommacampagna 

Verona 199 

S. Martino 

Caldiero 

S. Bonifacio 

Lonigo 

Montebello 

Tavemelle 

Vicenza 229 

Poiana 

Padua 247 

Ponte di Brenta 

Dolo 

Marano 

Mestre 265 

Venice 270 



157 



173 



TURIN TO GENOA, PISA, AND ROME. 416 Miles. 



Turin to 

Moncalieri 

Trofarello 

Cambiano 

Pessione 

Villanjuova 

Villafranca 

Baldichieri 

San Damiano 

Asti 36 

Annone 

Cerro 

Felizzano 

Solero 

Alessandria 58 

Frugarolo 

Novi 71 

Serravalle 

Arquata 

Isola del Cantone 

Ronco 

Busalla 

Pontedecimo 

Bolzaneto 
Rivarolo 
S. Pierd'Arena 
Genoa J04 



Sturla 

Quarto 

Quint o 

Nervi 

Bogliasco 

Pieve di Sori 

Sori 

Recco 

Camogli 

Santo Margherita 

Rapallo 

Zoagli • 

Chiavari 1 27 

Lavagni 

Sestri Levante 1 32 

Spezia 161 

Areola 

Sarzano 

Avenza 

Massa 

Querceta 

Pietrasanta 

Viareggio 

Tore del "Lago 

Pisa 20T 

Colle Salvetli 



Fanglia 

Orciano 

Acquabuona 

Cecina 241 

Castagneto 

S. Vincenzo 

La Comia 

Follonica 

Potassa 

Monte Pescali 

Grosseto 299 

Talamone 

Albegna 

Orbetello 323 

Montalto 

Cometo 

Civita Vecchia 366 

S. Marinella 

S Severa 

Furbara 

Palo 

PalidocQ 



V^^ 
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Milan to 
Rogoredo . 
Melegnano 
Tavazzano 



Table 4. 

MILAN TO PIACENZA. 43Maes. 



Lodi 

Secugnago 

Casalpusterlengo 



Codogno 
S. Stephano 
Piacenza 43 



Table 5. 

VERONA TO MODENA. 6zMUes. 



Verona to 

Dossobuono 

Villafranca 

Mozzecane 

Roverbella 



Sant* Antonio 

Mantua 

Borgoforte 

Suzzara 

Reggiolo-Gonzaga 



Rolo-Novi 
25 Carpi 

Soliera 
Modena 
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Table 6. 

VENICE TO BOLOGNA. 101 Miles. 



Venice to 

Mestre 5 

Marano 

Dolo 

Ponte di Brehta 

Padua %l 

Abano 

Montegrotto ' 

Battaglia 



Monselice 

Este 

Stanghella 

Rovigo 50 

Arqua 

Polesella 

Paviole 

S. Maria Maddalena 

Pontelagoscuro 



7^ 



Ferrara 

Poggio Renatico 

GalUera 

San Pietro in Casale 

San Giorgio 

Castel Maggiore 

Corticella 

Bologna loi 



Table 7. 

FLORENCE TO SIENA AND ROME. 220 Miles. 



Florence to 
S. Donnino 
Signa 
Montelupo 
Empoli 
Osteria Bianca 
Castel FiorentiDO 
do, 
ibonsi , 
a« 60 



w^Castel 
^Certali 



Rapolano 

Lucignano 

Sinalugna 

Torrita 

Montepulciano 

Chianciano (Salcini) 

Chiusi 

FicuWe 

Orvitto 

Castiglloive 



167 



Alviano 

Attigliano 

Bassano 

Orte 

Borghetto 

Stimigliano 

Montorso (P. Mirt.) 



nux^ 
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Table 8. 



ROME TO NAPLES. 164 Miles. 



Rome to 

Ciampino 

Marino 

Albano 

Civita Lavinia 

Velletri 26 

Valmontone M. Fort 

Segni 

Anagni 

Sgurgola 

Ferentino 

Frosinone 



Ceccano 

Pofi Castro 

Ceprano, 76 

Isoletta 

Roccasecca 

Aquino 

San Germane 

Rocca d'Evandro 

Mignano 

Prcsenzano 

Caianiello Vairano 

Riardo 



Teano 

Sparanisi 

Pignataro 

Capua 

S. Maria 

Caserta 

Maddaloni 

Cancello 

Acerra 

Casalnuovo 

Naples 



ns 

142 

149 

164 



Table 9. 

BOLOGNA TO BRINDI8I. 473Miies. 



Bologna to 
San Lazzaro 
Mirandola 
Quadema 
Castel S. Pietro 
Imola 

Castel Bolognese 
Faenza 
Forli 

Forlimpopoli 
Cesena 
Gambettola 
Savignano Romagna 
S. Arcangelo 
Rimini 69 

Riccione 
Cattolica 
Pesaro 
Fano 
Marotta 
Sinigaglia 
Case Bruciate 
Falconara 122 
Ancona. 127 

Osimo 
Loreto 



Porto Recanati 

Potenza Picena 

Porto Civitanova 

S. Elpidio a Mare 

Porto S. Giorgio 

Pedaso 

Cupra Marittima 

Grottammare 

S. Benedet 

Tortoreto 

Giulia 

Mutignano 

Silvi 

Montesilvano 

Pescara 218 

Francavilla 

Ortona 

S. Vito Lanciano 

Fossacesia 

Torino di Sangro 

Casalbordino 

Vasto 

S. Salvo 

Termoli 

Campomaiino 

Chieuti 



Ripalta 

Poggio Imperiale 

Apricena 

San Severo 

Motta 

Foggia 327 

Ortanova 

Cerignola 

Trinitapoli 

Barletta 369 

Trani 

Bisceglie 

Molfetta 

Giovinazzo 

S. Spirit© Bitonto 

Ban . 403 

Noicattaro 
Mola di Ban 
Polignano a Mare 
Monopoli 
Fasano 
Ostuni 
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Table io. 

BRINDISI TO NAPLES. 268 MUes. 



Brindisi to 

San Vito d'Otranto 

Carovigno 

Ostuni 

Fasano 

Monopoli 

Polignano a Mare 

Mola di Bari 

Noicattaro 

Bari 70 

S. Spirit© Bitonto 

Giovinazzo 

Molfetta 

Bisceglie 

Trani 

Barletta 104 

Trinitapoli 



Cerignola 

Ortanova 

Foggia 146 

Cervaro 

Giardinctto 

Bovino 

Orsara 

Montaguto 

Savignano Greci 

Ariano 

Starzo 

Montecalvo 

Buonalbergo 

Apice 

Ponte Valentino 

Benevento 208 

Vitulano 



Ponte di Benevento 

S. Lorenzo Maggiore 

Solopaca 

Telese 

Amorosi 

Dugenta 

Valle di Maddaloni 

Maddaloni 

Caserta 260 

Marcianise 

Aversa 

S. Antimo 

Fratta Grumo 

Casoria 

Naples 268 



Table ii. 

ANCONA TO ROME. 202 Miles. 



Ancona to 


Fossato 




Orte 


Falconara 5 


Gualdo Tadino 




Borghetto 


Chiaravalle 


Nocera 




Stimigliano 


lesi 


Foligno 


76 


Montorso 


Castel Planio 


Trevi 




Passo Corese 


Serra S. Quirico 


Spoleto 




M. Rotondo 


Albaccina 


Temi 


133 


Rome 


Fabriano 


Narni 







202 
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In order to facilitate the means of arranging tours and calcu- 
lating expenses, the following selection is made from ** Cook's 
£KCursionist -,*' but it must be distinctly borne in mind that 
these quotations are liable to constant change, and are only 
quoted in order that the tourist may be able to arrive at an 
approximate calculation. 

The " Excursionist '* is published monthly (price 2d,), and 
will be forwarded to any address on application^ and the 
current number of the "Excursionist" itself, not the extracts 
given below, must be consulted by the tourist before ordering 
tickets. The specimens given here must of necessity be very 
meagre, from the fact that TUomas Cook and Son's Italian 
tickets include a series of over seventy different tours, em- 
bracing all the chief cities of Italy, and providing for at least 
half a dozen routes from London. Some explanations . as to 
the combinations and uses of these tickets are requisite, and 
the following notes may be found useful : — 

I. A series of tickets for Italy consists of four or five little 
books of coupons, all printed with one page in English and 
the opposite in French, German, or Italian, according to the 
country for which they provide. 

II. The time allowed on the Italian circular coupons, from 
the date of their being stamped on arrival at Modane, Turin, 
Vintimille, Genoa, Milan, or Verona, is thirty to sixty days for 
Italy alone, according to series. Ttie other coupons, from 
London, etc., can be had for one or two months at the rate 
quoted each season. Breaks of journey are provided for on the 
coupons at all chief places en route, 

III. The coupon tickets from London to Pat is and back 
(via Dieppe) must be stamped and dated at the booking-office 
at the station of departure. On leaving Paris on the return 
journey no further stamping is required. Tickets for the Calais 
route do not require stamping at Holborn Viaduct, Ludgate 
Hill, or Victoria. 

The coupon ticket from Paris to the Italian or Swiss Frontier 
must be stamped at the Paris departure Station, via^.^ the. I^-^cifas^ 
Station for Turin, Modane, CreueN^i* ^eaOcLiaX'^*^'^ ^^^«>25^^ 
the Est for Basle. ^^ Iv.^V"' 

T^e Italian circular ticket must uot U ^^^f^^^^.^^^^TCtofe 
reached. It must be signed hvj the tiasscngcr Aaejoxe ^ 
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and, whenever the journey is broken, it must be presented at the 
Booking Office to be vised {the traveller stating his next stopping- 
place) before entering the departure train, I^eglect of tfas Jar- 
maiity involves the conjiscation of the ticket, and loss of all that 
portion of it not used at the time when the stamp is omitted. 

The coupons from the Italian frontier to Paris must be 
stamped on leaving Italy, and after every subsequent break of 
journey. 

IV. In Italy and Switzerland all registered luggage must be 
paid for. In France 66 lb. is allowed on each ticket, and on 
the Rhine and firenner routes 50 lb. is allowed on each ticket 
if booked through at Cologne. 

V. All the tours can be worked in either direction^ although, 
to avoid useless repetition, the itineraries are given in but one 
direction in the programme. 

VI. First Class signifies that the tickets provide first-class 
railway, interior of diligences, and saloon on steamboats ; and 
Second Class, second class railway, interior of diligences, and 
second cabin on steamboats, except when otherwise specially notified. 

VII. Those tickets affecting the Italian Lakes district are 
not in operation between October 31st and April 15th. 

EXAMPLES OF TOURS. 

The following routes are given as illustrations of the Circular 
Tours to which reference has been made. 

Almost endless variations of routes may be made, for any of 
which Thomas Cook & Son, or their Agents, will furnish exact 
quotations upon receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. The 
journey may be broken at any station along the route. The 
tour may be made in either direction. 

Tours marked • can only be made between May and Septem- 
ber inclusive. 

Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Florence, and Bologna 

(No. 12). 
{Direct Mont Cents route.) 

Tour A. — London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Dijon, Macon, Aix- 

les-Bains, Chambery, Turin, Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, Pis- 

toja^ Florence, Bologna^ Piacenza, Milan, Turin, Chambery, Aix- 

leS'BaiDSf Macon, Paris, Calais, Dovei, Lowdoti. — ^Thirty days* 

tour: ist class, ^16 3s. 6d. •, 2nd cVass, £11 1^. ^^. 

Tour B. — Same route, but seveuty-tLN^ ^^1^' ^^^'^^ ^^"^ 
'^f^i6ps. ; 2nd class, ;^ I a Ss. 6d. 
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Tour C. — Same route, except between London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe. — Thirty days* tour : ist 
class, ;^ 14 3s. 6d. 3 2nd class, ;^io 6s. 6d. 

Tour D. — Same tour as C, but sixty days' tour, ist class, 
£1/^ 9s. 5 2nd class, ;^ 10 10s. 6d. 

By South of France and Mont Cenis. 

Tour E. — London, Dover, Calais, Dijon, Macon, Lyons, 
Avignon, Marseilles, Toulon, Cannes, Nice, Monaco, Mentone, 
Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, Pistoja, Florence, Bologna, Pia- 
cenza, Milan, Turin, Modane, Paris, Calais, Dover, London. 
— Thirty days' tour: ist class, ^18 9s. 5 2nd class, ;^i3 i6s.6d. 

Tour F. — Same route, buc seventy- five days* tour, ist 
class, jQi^ 14s. 6d. ; 2nd class, ;^i3 19s. 66. 

Tour G. — Same route, except between London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe. — Thirty days' tour: ist 
class, jQi6 9s.; 2nd class, ;^i2 os. 6d. 

Tour H.— Same route as G, but sixty days' tour, ist 
class, ;£^ 16 4s. 6d. ; 2nd class, ;^ 12 4s. 66, 

Mont Cenis route, return by St. Gotthard Pass. 

Tour I.* — London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Modane, Turin, 
Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, 
Milan, Como, Lugano, Bellinzona, St. Gotihard, Fluelen, 
Lucerne, Basle, Belfort, Paris, Calais, London. — Thirty days' 
tour : ist class, £1*] 2s. 5 2nd class, £1^; 2s. 6d. 

Tour J.* — Same route, but seventy- five days' tour, ist 
class, ;^i7 7s. 66, 5 2nd class, £1^ js. 66, 

Tour K..* — Same route, except between London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe. — Thirty days' tour : ist class, 
jQi^ 2s. J 2nd class, £11 6s. 66. 

Tour L.* — Same route as K, but sixty days' tour : 1st 
class, jQi^ 7s. 66,', 2nd class, ;^ii los. 66. 

Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Leghorn, and Milan (No. 15). 

{Direct Mont Cenis route). 

Tour A. — London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Dijon, Modane, 
Turin, Alessandria, Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Empoli, Florence, 
Pistoja, Bologna, Parma, Piacenza, Milan, Turin, Modane, 
Paris, Calais, Dover, London. — Thirty days' tour : ist class, 
jQi6 3s. 66, ; 2nd class, ;^i2 2s. 6d. 

Tour B.— Same route, but sevenVj-^N^ ^-k^^ \.asis.* ^"^ 
class, j£i6 gs, ; 2nd class, \£ia Js. 6d. x^-sj^e 

Tour C.—Same route, except bel^eeT^^-wA^^^^"^ 
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which 1% bf Nevharen and Diqipe. — Ooe mooth's tour : ist 
^^^*^' jC^4 3^* ^- ; 2ad class, jf lo lo?. 6d. 

Tour D. — Sanoe route as C, bat sixty dajV tour, ist 
class, ^149$.: 2ad class, £10 los. 6d. 

By Mont Cenis and South of France. 

Tour E. — London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Dijon, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, Vintimelle, Genoa, Pisa, 
Leghorn, Emprili, Florence, Bologna, Parma, Piacenza, Milan, 
Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover. London. — Thirty days' tour: ist 
class, ^18 7*. J 2nd class, ;;^ 13 ijS. 

Tour F. — Same route, but seventy -five days* tour, ist class, 
£iS I2S. 6d.; 2nd class, £1^ 185. 

Tour G. — Same route, except between London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe. — Thirty days* tour: ist 
class, ;£" 1 6 7s. J 2nd class, ;^ii 19s. 

Tour H. — Same route as G, but sixty days* tour, ist 
class, £t6 I2S. 6d,', 2nd class, ;^i2 3s. 

Mont Cenis route, return St Gottliard or Splugen. 

Tour L* — London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Modane, Turin, 
Alessandria, Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Florence, fiologna, Piacenza, 
Milan, Como, St. Gotthard, Lucerne, Basle (or Spliigen, Coire, 
Zurich, Basle), Paris, Calais, Dover, London. — Thirty days' tour, 
ist class, ;£'i7 4s, ; 2nd class, £1^ 4s. 

Tour J* — Same route, but seventy-five days' tour, ist 
dass, £ij 98. 6d, ; 2nd class, ;^i3 7s. 

Tour K.* — Same route, except between London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe. — Thirty days' tour: ist 
class, £15 4s. ; 2nd c^ass, ;^ii 8s. 

Tour L. — Same route as K, but sixty days' tour, ist class, 
£1^^ 9s. 6d.j 2nd class, ;£'ii I2S. 

Tour M.* — London, Newhaven, Dieppe, Paris, Modane, 
Turin, Alesiiandria, Genoa. Pisa, Leghorn, Florence, Bologna, 
Milan, Como, St, Gotthard, Lucerne, Basle (or Spliigen, Coire, 
Zurich, Basle), Heidelberg, Mayence, Cologne, Flushing, 
Qm'enboro, London, or Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Har» 
wich, London.— Sixty days' tour : ist class, £16 los. ; 2nd 
dass, ^12 5s. 

Turin, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, ^enlce^ and Milan 

(No.llV 
(Direct Mont Cents route. ^ 
Tour A.— London, Dover, CaUls.YatXs,^^^.^^^^'^^^^^^ 
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Milan, Verona, Venice, Padaa, Bologna, Pistoja, Florence, Leg- 
horn, Pisa,* Genoa, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover, London. — Thirty 
days* tour: ist cl^s, ;^«6 15s. 6d. -, 2nd class, jCi2 iis. 

Tour B. — Sanae route, but seventy-five days* tour, ist class, 
£iy IS.; 2nd class, £12 14s. 

Tour C. — Sagie route, except between London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe. — ^Thirty days' tour : ist 
class, ;^i4 15s. 6d. ; 2nd class. ;^io i^s. 

Tour D.— Same route as C, but sixty days' tour, ist class, 
£1^ IS. ; 2nd class, j£io 19s. 

By South of France and Mont Cenis. 

Tour E. — London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Dijon, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, Monaco, Mentone, Vintimelle, Genoa, 
Pisa, Leghorn, Empoli, Florence, Bologna, Padua, Venice, 
Verona, Milan, Turin, Modane, Paris, Calais, Dover, London. — 
Thirty days' tour : ist class, ;^i8 17s. 6d. ; 2nd class, ;^i4 2s. 6d. 

Tour F. — Same route, but seventy-five days' tour. 1st class, 
j£ig 3s. ; 2nd class, £14. ^s. 6d. 

Tour G. — Same route, except between London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe. — Thirty days* tour : ist 
class, £16 17 6d.; 2nd class, ^12 6s. 6d. 

Tour H — Same route as G, but sixty days' tour, ist class, 
^17 3s. ; 2nd class, ;£*r2 los. 6d. 

To include Rome (No. 20). 

Tour A. — London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Turin, 
Paris, Calais, Dover, London. — Thirty days' tour: ist class, 
^^i8 13s. 6d. ; 2nd class, ^13 i8s. 

Tour B. — Same route, but seventy-five days' tour, ist 
class, sSiS 19s. ; 2nd class, s^ 14 is. 

Tour C. — Same route, except betvtreen London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe, ist class, sSi6 13s. 6d. j 
2nd class, e£i2 2s. 

Tour D. — Same route as C, but sixty days' tour, ist class, 
£16 19s. ; 2nd class, £12 6s. 

Tour E. — Same Italian route as A, but going by Mont 
Cenis and returning by the South of France. — Thirty days' 
tour : ist class, ^^20 14s 6d. -, 2nd class, ;^i5 8s. 

Tour F. — Same route as £, but seventy-five days' taux, 
1st class, ;^2i; 2nd class, 5615 iis, 

Toar G.— Same route as E, eiLcevV.Vi^^^^^CLV^^^^'^^'^ 
Pans, which is by Dieppe and Ne^Y^aNWi.— '^^»^^-l ^'^^^'^ ^ 
ist class, ggiS 14s. 6d. j and dass, ^ v^ t^*^^ 
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Tour H. — Same route as G, but sixty days' tour, ist 
class, £ig; 2nd class^ £13 i6s. 

To include Naples and the South of Italy (No. 22). 

Tour A. — London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Dijon, Macon, 
Turin, Milan, Verona, Venice, fiologna, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Rome, Leghorn, Pisa, Grenoa, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover, Lon- 
don. — Thirty days' tour : ist class, ;£'2o 7s. ; 2nd class, ^15 is. 

Tour B. — tiame route, but seventy- five days' tour, ist 
class, ;^2o i2s. 6d. ; 2nd class; ;^i5 4s, 

Tour C. — Same route, except between London and Paris, 
which is by Newhaven and Dieppe,— -Thirty days' tour : 1st 
class, ;^i8 7s. 5 2ncl class, ^£13 5s. 

Tour D. — Same route as C, but sixty days' tour, ist 
class, ;^i8 I2S. 6d.5 2nd class, j^^S 9s. 

Tour E.— Same Italian route as A, but going by South of 
France and returning by Mont Cenis. — ^Thirty days' tour : ist 
class, ;^22 8s. 5 2nd class, j£i6 iis. 

Tour F. — Same route as E, but seventy-five days' tour. 
Tst class, ;^22 13s. 6d. 3 2nd class, £i6 14s. 

Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Tour M.* — London, Queenborough, Flushing, or Harwich, 
Antwerp, or Harwich, Rotterdam, Cologne, Mayence, Heidel- 
berg, Basle, Zurich, and Spliigen (or Lucerne and St. Gotthard), 
Milan, Verona, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Rome, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Turin, Paris, Dieppe, Newhaven, 
London. — 120 days' tour, of which sixty in Italy: ist class, 
;^20 I2S. 6d, ; 2nd class, £1^ 2S. 6d. 



Quotations for any variations or modifications of tours sent 
by return of post on receipt of stamped addressed envelope 
from any of the offices of Thomas Cook & Son. 

Note. — Single Journey Tickets in various combina- 
tions for all parts of the Continent and the East are also supplied 
by Thomas Cook and Son. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Thomas Cook and Sou's Ticliets arc a-uaxUUe Jw ^iutw 
more passengers to travel It/ any train anij dxx-ij. aud. d.^ iv^i 
compel the holders to travel in parties. 
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APPENDIX. 



HOTEL ACCOMMODATION COUPONS 

ORIGINATED AND ISSUED BY 

THOMAS COOK AND SON. 



The Hotel Coupon business, which was commenced as a friendly arrange- 
ment of mutual interest to ourselves, to Hotel Proprietors, and Tourists, has far 
exceeded our most sanguine anticipations ; and as its benefits become better 
known, they will be more highly appreciated by all who are interested in the 
success of the scheme. 

The Hotel Coupons now in operation on the Continent of Europe consist 
of Three Distinct Series, and are specially arranged for the double object 
of meeting the requirements of travellers of various nationalities, and in accor- 
dance with the system of Hotel management which varies in different parts of 
the Continent. 

Series A provides for Bedroom^ Lights^ and Strvict^ Plain Breakfast or 
Tea, Dinner at Table d Hote^ at the uniform rate of 8s. or lo francs per day. 

Skries B provides for Meat Breakfast or Dejeuner a la Fourchetiet Dinner 
at Table d'Hote^ Bedroom, Lights, and Service at the rate of 8s. 6d. per day. 

Series C, or Full Board Series, provides for Bedroom^ Li^hts^ and 
Service f Plain Breakfast or Tea^ Meat Breakfast or Dejeuner a la Fourchettt^ 
and Dinner at Table d'Hote^ at the rate of los. per day. 

These are the ordinary features of Continental Hotel life, all else being 
regarded as extras, and as such they are left to be paid for by Cash. 

The Coupons are accepted at full value at one or more of the principal 
Hotels in each of the chief cities, towns, and places of Tourist resort in Switzer- 
land, Italy, on the banks of the Rhine, and at a great many places in France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Austria, etc., and are so arranged that passen|;ers 
can, if they wish, breakfast in one hotel, dine in another, and sleep in a third ; 
and also for meals on board the Great Eastern Channel Steamers and the Rhine 
Steamers. 

SUPPLEMENTAL AND EXCEPTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Hotel Coupons are accepted at the London and Paris Hotel and Refreshment 
Rooms, Newhayen Wharf. Coupons are accepted for meds on board the 
Great Eastern Channel Steamers, and on the Rhine Steamers. 

Special Coupons are issued for Vienna, available at the Hotel de I'Union, 
and Hotel Metropole, at iis. 6d. per day. 

For Paris, Hotel accommodation cards at spepial rates are issued for the 
Hotel Bedford at 12s. per day. In the Hotels London and New York. St. 
Petersburg, and Pavilion, the ordinary 8s. coupon, if presented entire, caUs for 
an addition of meat, fish, or eggs to the ordinary breakfast. Detach«^<i««s:^sb& 
are accepted at the same rates as elsewhere. ^ , 

To meet the requirements of an increasm^ ivxsxttow cA ^^^=^^"^^'^!^'^^S^ 
prefer to board entirely in the Hotels they occv\p^»T^o^. ^^Q^'^^^^-e^cwKri 
arranged with the following good middle-c\a»l^o\!b\&to v^a^^*^^^^^^^ 



HOTEL COUPON'S. 



nt pRKBied toAtif'^Mrwe wataLi, namttjr, fictt txeakfrst, <Mjlmu & U 
fe«re!ietie; aad table d^ttaot d'ln ta rt . Detadbed c uttp > j Q & aze ayir| il rri at the 
lamenuaasiaocfaerptaoes. Toonats caa ucm fad snitabfe an-tiarwnd a tion Id 
aajr part o^ the Qtj, as will be seen bf tiie fejCaming Eisc : — 

Bereaa'% Loodoo aad Miian Hocei, 8, Roe Sc H jacsotJbe, St. Haaar€. 

Hotel Etats-Cnts, Roe d'Aniin, near Avextne de I'Opera. 

MoOer"* Bricisfa and Amcrkaii Hole!, 39, Rae P^aqner, near Cook's Office. 

Hotel CoqedBHre, Roe Co:iiu1Ii^re; near the Boone. 

Hotel Jolei C^sar, 52, ATenoe Ledm RoBin, near Ltoqs Raflnaj Slatioe. 

Hotel de Malte, 63, Roe Rkfaetiea. 

Hotels Angletene, Rue Jacobs and PensMXi ICanras. Roe Bignenz (Sooth 
flde of Seine). 

ADOmo^AL Chabces are made on the Coupons as folkms : 

blt'&SCLS, — At the Gfand Hotel a soppiementarr charge of one firaac wiD 
\^ node bf the proprietor on each Bedroom Coopon, and passengers who sleep 
m the hotel most aUo take their meals there. 

At Badksi-Baden, at the time of the Races, a fames per day. 

CiC!f ETA. — Daring May, Jane, and September, the manager of the Hotel 
Mrtropde engages to provide Coupon holders with rooms on the first or second 
fi/x^r», provided be is advised 24 boars in advance. 

RfOl KLXiC—Tbe Hoteb on the R%i Knlm stipolate that passengers shall 
pay one franc each additional on the beiroom coupons, and one franc codi on 
the dinner coitpoos. 

At Rome, from the first of December to thecnd of April, from one franc to 
three francs per day, according to thedassof rooms, are now agreed to as extra 
charres. 

S.H, — At Nice, daring the months of December, Jairaary, Febmary, and 
March, trareUers jg^ving op these coupons at the Grand Hold, will be required 
to pay a sop|riement of one and a half franc per day extra for eadi person. 

BiASSiTZ. — Daring the bathing season an extra charge is made by the 
proprietor upon the b^oom coupons. 

LiSBOS. — At the Hotel Central, Lisbon, if coupons are {Hesented for separate 
meals, and not in sets of complete days, an extra charge is made by the hotel 
proprietor, 

UfESSBACH. — The dinner coupons can only be accepted when the passengers 
remain for the night 

Malta. — At Dunsford's Hotel, Malta, coupons can only be accepted for the 
day, and three full meals per day are provided. Sixpence per day extra must 
be paid to the hotel proprietor for attendance. 

CORPU.^At the Hotel St. George, Corfu, the European Hotel coupons will 
\te accepted, but should passengers occupy their rooms after 6 p.m. (not sleep- 
ing in the hotel), a supplementary charge of one franc fifty cents will be made 
Ijy the hotel proprietor. 

Conditions and terms of Repayment for unused coupons are printed in 
the coupon books. 

Any Complaints which parties have to make as to the use of the coupons 
or the conduct of Hotel Proprietors or Servants, to be addressed in writing to 
Messrs. Thomas Cook &. Son, Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, London. 

Hotel Coupons can be obtained at any of the offices of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook & Son, and also at the Hotels Swan, Lucerne ; Trois Rois, B41e ; TVom- 
betta, Turin ; Victoria, Venice. 

Repayments for unused Hotel Coupons, less 10 per cent., can only be 
made at the Chief Office, Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, London, and no agents 
are authorised to repay for any not used. 

Hotels in the East.— A speciaV sene& ol cou^xa^i^tovided for the East 
levant, aad we append list of hoteVs. 

For thr Lake District, West o\r^so\-KHx>.?.co't\-K\vT\,K^\>VKBxjcRiv 
Also Bpccial coupons arc provided, as per ipcogtan«sw». 



EUROPEAN AND EASTERN HOTELS 

Where Cook's Coupons for Hotel Accommodation 

will be accepted. 



HOTELS IN FRANCE AND FRENCH SAVOY. 



Aix Us Bains — Hotel de la Paix. 
Aliivard les Bains—Grand Hotel des 

Bains. 
Amiens — Hotel de TUnivers. 
Amphion — (Lake of Geneva)— Grand 

Hotel des Bains. 
A ngouleme —Grand Hotel du Palais. 
Anneey — Hotel d'Aneleterre. 
Avignon — Hotel de 1 Europe. 
Bagneres de Bigorre — Hotel de France. 
Bagneres de Luckon — Grand Hotel des 

Bains. 
Biarritz — Grand Hotel Garderes. 
Bordeaux — Hotel de France. 
Boulogne — Grand Hotel Christol. 
Brides les Bains— Grand Hotel. 
Calais — Hotel Dessin. 
Cannes — Hotel National. 
Chamdery — Hotel de I'Europe. 

Hotel de Londres, and 
Hotel d' Angleterre. 
Chamouny \ Hotels Imperial, Union, 
Couronne, Palais de 
Cristal, and Royal. 
Cherbourg— Grand Hotel de I'Univers. 
Clermont-Ferrand — Hotel de la Poste. 
Diefpe^Hotel Queen Victoria. 
Dijon — Hotel Jura. 
FontainebUau — Hotel de Londres. 
Gor4ies du Fier—ChaXti Hotel. 
Grenoble — Hotel Monnet. 
HonJUur—Maxson du Mont Joli. 



f 



Hyeres — ^Hotel des lies d'Or. 
Lourdts — (Pyrenees) Hotel Belle 

Vue. 
Lyons — Hotel de I'Europe. 
Macon — Hotel de I'Europe. 
Marseilles — Hotel du Louvre et de la 

Paix. 

Hotel de^Menton. 

Mentone I Hotel de Turin (West 

Bay). 

Hotel d'ltalie (East Bay). 

;i>/^>/^..« i Grand Hotel Intemadonal. 
Modane ^ g^^^.^^ g^^^^ 

M*«— Grand Hotel. 
Pontarlier — Hotel de la Poste. 

^Bedford Hotel (Special 
Coupons, I2S.). 
+Londres et New York, 
* Paris -^ Place du Havre. 

St. Petersbourg, 35, Rue 

Caumartin. 
Pavilion, Rue I'Elchiquier. 
* See special note. 
Pau — Grand Hotel Gassion. 
Perpignan— Grand Hotel de Perpig- 

oan. 
Pouen^Grand Hotel d' Albion. 
Semnoz Alps — Chalet Hotel de Sem- 

noz. 
Toulon — Grand Hotel 
Tours — Grand Hotel de Bordeaux 
Vichy — Grand Hotel des Bains. 



ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 
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Hotel de I'Europe. 
Algiers < Villa Rostaing, Village 

d'Isly. 
Batna — Hotel de Paris. 
Blidah—noX&X d'Orient. 
^«a— Hotel d'Orient. 
CaMsUtmHne^HotxX d'Orient. 
Gme/ma— Hotel Auriel. 



Hamman K'Frha — Hot Mineral Baths. 
0«»»— Hotel de I'Univers. 
Phillippeville— Grand Hotel d'Orient. 
Soukahras-HoX^X Thagaste. 
Tangiers — ^American HoteL 
Tlemceii— Wo\s\ ^'fc'^TWM*.. 
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SPAIH AHD PORTUGAL. 



Baiajtn — Railway Buffet. 
Barctlama — Hoed daQmtre XatioBs. 
Bmrg»—^<AA Rafiada. 
CaJUz—YicAjA dt Paris. 
Ci«/^d(—{^<><ti^V— Hotel Victor. 
Escurial—H^tei Miranda. 
Gibraltar— Kin^s Arms HoceL 
Granada — Hocd Washingtoa Inrii^, 
Listen— { Portngai)— Hoed CentraL 



3fadrid—notti de ki Pus (special 



Jir«JEi^'HoCd Alaineda. 
5/: 5rJ«irt«B— Hotd Eaeona. 
5tfv»/i^^HoCd de Paris. 
Tarragama — HoCd de Paris. 
r«fMrAf— Hoed de Cbnmierce. 
f^aUmcia—HoUil VHIe de Madrid. 
rjifh^HoCd 



HOHTEIiS IH SICILT, Ac 



i/tf //tf'Donsford's Hoed. (See note.) 
Messina— Ho/lA Victoria. 
Fakrm^—H<AA de France. 



Syracuse — Hold Victoria. 
TaorwUma — HoCdTimeou 



SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPINE DISTRICTS. 



1. 



Aarau — Hotel de la Qgogne. 
^i>//~Hotel Victoria. 
Airoh^HoiitX de la Poste. 
Alpnacht—HoiA Pilatus. 
Alidoff'-HoVtX Furka. 
Andermatt ^^fsot Hospenthal. 
Axinfels (Bninner) — Grand Hotd 

Azenfds. 
Baden (Switzerland)— Hioterhof. 
Bale— Hotel Trois Rois, and Central 

Station BafTet. 
^///<i^— Hotd Bd Alp. 
Berjfun — Hotel Pix Dtia. 
Bemi'^Hoiel Belle Vuc. 
BellinMona — Hotel de TAnge, and 

Hotel de la Ville. 
Bix-\ioit\ dcfl Bains. 
BHenB— Hotd de la Croix Blanche. 

/'Hotel dett Couronnes et 
Brijfuei Poste. 

(Station Buffet. 
Brunnen — Hotel Adler. 
Burgensiock—HottX Burgenstock. 
Camp/er ~-Hott\ Campfer. 
C'Aa»itf««y(Savoy)— Sec under "Hotels 

in Krftncc." 
Chateaux d*Oex—Uott\ Berthod. 
Chayx de Bonds— HottX de la Fleur de 

Lis. 
r.Wr»— Hotel Stdnbock. 
(Hotel Hecht. 
w//aM^^< Hotel Insel. 

( Hotel Constance. 

W ^''^'''^ Hotel Belvedere. 



DiseniU — ^Disentis HoC 
Eggiskorm — HoCd Jongfrao. 
Einsitdeln — HoCd da Paon. 
EmgeHerg — Hotd Sonnenberg. 
FeUls of the Rhine (Neohansen) — 

Schweixerfaof. 
PlueUn—HcMA Croix Blanche et 

Poste. 
Pribourg — Grand Hotd NationaL 
Prui^en—H<^\ Bdle Vne. 
Purha^HoxA Furka. 

/ Hotel du Lac 
rL^^^j Hotel National. 
^'^'^^^S Hotel de Russie. 

\ Hotd Metropole (see note. ) 
Giessbach — Hotd Giessbach. (See 

note. ) 
Glacier du Rhone — Hotd Glacier du 

Rhone. 
Granges (Soleure) — Hotel du Lion. 
Grindelwald— Hotel de I'Aigle Noir. 
Hospenthal — Meyerhof. 
Interlacken — Hotel Victoria and Hotel 

Ritschard. 
Kandersteg — Hotel Gemmi. 
Lac AWr (Fribourg) — Hotel des Bains 

du Lac Noir. 

y. Hotel Gibbon, 
y Hotel Beau Rivage 
Lausanne \ (Ouchy). 

y Hotel d'Angleterre 

LauterbruwiUH— ^o\«\ ^>aLCA2^fv!cnrDft^ 
Leukerbad— 'Wo"t''^& ^'^ t\v«^«xA.^ie&fc 



HOTELS. 
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Locarno — Grand Hotel. Hotel de la 

Couix)nne. 
ZLat/t— Hotel Jura. 
Loecht Us Batns — Hotel des Alpes. 
Lucerne — Hotel du Cygne (Swan). 
Lugano — Hotel du Pare and Station 

Buffet 

( Hotel du Lion d'Or. 
Lungems. Hotel Brunig. 

I Hotel Oberwald. 
Mariigny—YioX^ Clerc. 
Meiringen — Hotel du Sauvage. 
Mendrisio — Hotel Mendrisio. 
Monte Gemroso — Hotel de Monteroso. 
Montreux — Langbein*s Hotel Beau- 

S^jour au Lac. 
Morges — Hotel des Alpes. 
Morschach (Lake Lucerne)— Hotel 

Frohnalp. 
Aiftr^Adc/tf/— Grand Hotel du Lac. 
Neuhausen — Schweiaserhof. 



Pilaius 



< Hotel Klimsenhom/ 
( Hotel Belle Vue. 

fhtz-Av i ^°*®^ ^®*" Rivage. 
^^y \ Hotel d'Angleterre. 
Pontresina — Hotel Kronenhof. 
i>^^^*» ( Hotel Quellenhof. 
^^^'* \ Hotel Ragatz. 
/fip^ITamad— Hotel Rigi-Kaltbad. 
Rigi-Kulm — Hotels Rigi-Kulm and 

Schreiber (see note). 
Rigi'Scheidech — Hotel Rigi-Scheidech. 
Rigi-S/aJii— Hotel Rigi-Staffel 
Rorschach — Hotel Seehof. 
Rosenlaui — Hotel Rosenlaui. 
Rovio — Hotel Rovio. 
Salvan — Hotel des Gorges du Triege. 
Samaden — Hotel Bemina. 
San Moritz ^a^^Hombacher's En- 

gadine Hof. 



Sehaffhausen — See Falls of the Rhine. 
Semnog Alps — Sec French Savoy. 
Sondrio—See Italy. 
Soieurf — See Granges, 
c*^^) Brunig Hotel. 
oamen^ Hotel de lOberwald. 
Schuls — Hotel de la Poste. 
Schweiz — Hotel Rossli. 
Silvaplana — Hotel Rivalta. 
St, Nicholas— Qx^ndi Hotel. 
5»>rf¥— Hotel Belle Vue. 
Sils (Engadine)— Hotel Edelweiss. 
Sion — Pension Aux Lilas. 
Spiez — Hotel Spiezerhof. 
Splugen — Hotel de la Poste. 
Stansstad— Hotel Burgenstock. 
Susten (near Leuk) — Hotel de la 

Souste. 
Taraip — Hotel Kurhaus. 
Territet'Montreux— Hotel des Alpes. 
Tete Noire— Hotel de Tete Noire. 
r Hotel Belle Vue. 
Thoune (Thun) ■] Grand Hotel de 

( Thoune. 
r-4«MM— Hotel Via Mala. 
Vevey — Grand Hotel Vevey. 
^«'iry-Ai-7i>»r— Hotel du Rivage. 
Vemayaz — Hotel des Gorges de 

Triente. 
Viesch (Eggischom) — Hotel des Alpes. 
Villeneuve — Hotel Byron. 
Visp — Hotel de la Poste, and Station 

Buffet. 
Vtssoie — Hotel d'Anniviers. 
Weesen — Hotel Speer. 
Zermatt — Hotel du Mont Cervin. 
Z«^^ Hotel du Cerf. 
Zug (Mountain) — Hotel Schonfels. 
Z«rfVA— Hotel Belle Vue. 
Zuz (Engadine) — Hotel Concordia. 



HOTELS IN BLACK FOREST. 



Achem — Hotel de la Poste. 
Albruck— Hotel Albthal. 
Brennet (Station)— Hotel Werrathal. 
Belchen (High Mountain Station) — 

Rasthaus Belchen. 
Donaueschinnen — Hotel Schutzen. 
Feldberg (High Mountain Station) — 

Hotel Feldbergerhof. 
Freudenstadt — Hotel Schwarzwald. 
Furiwangen — Angel Hotel. 
Gernsbach — Bath Hotel. 
Hack€M Sckwand—HoX^L Maier. 
^ols^ fHoiienthal)— Golden Stat 
Hotd, 



/iomderg— Hotel Baren. 
Lorrach — Hotel Hirsch. 
Lenzkirch — Hotel Poste. 
Muiheim— Hotel Kittler. 
AViw/<i<//— Hotel Poste. 
Ojffknburg— Hotel Fortuna. 
Ottenho/en— Hotel Pflug. 
Oherkirch — Hotel Linde. 
Schluchsee—Hot^ Star. 
Sackingen — Hotel Schultecc. 
ScAxmau — ■\\.o\.^%wsfta. 



APPENDIX. 



Todinau— Hotel Ochsen. 
7W^^^ (Town)— Lion Hotel. 
Triberg (Cascade) — Black 

Hotel. 
VokreHdacA— Hotel Kreuz. 



Forest 



riY/in^M— Hotel Blume (Poete). 
Waldkifch— Hotel Poste. 
Wehr (Werrathal)— Hotel Krone. 
IVoi/acA—Hotei Krone. 



BELGIUM, HOLLAND, THE RHINE, GERMANY, 

AND AUSTRIA. 



Ade/sderg^Grand Hotel. 

/ Hotel du Dragon 

V Hotel. 
AmsUrdam-^ld Bible Hotel, 
xf ft/9#i^*^ S Hotel de la Paix. 
-^"^'^iHotelderEurope. 
Amhnm--Gmid Hotel du Soleil. 
Augsburg— Hotel de Baviere. 
Baden-Baden — Hotel de Hollande. 
Berchtesgaden— Hotel Belle Vue. 
Berlin i M^^^8Taf s Hotel de I'Europe. 

( Topfer's Hotel. 
Bingen — Hotel Victoria- 
Bonn — Grand Hotel Royal. 
Boppard— Hotel du Rhin. 
Botten "Hot'sSi Kaiserkrone (Imperial 

Crown). 
Breda— Hot^ Swan. 
Bremen — Hotel de I'Europe. 
Brixen — Elephant Hotel. 
^r»^«— Hotel de Flandre. 

I' Grand Hotel (see note). 
Brussels < Hotel de la Poste. 

( Hotel du Grand Miroir. 
Carlsruhe — Hotel zum Erbprinz. 
Cassel— Hotel Royal. 
( Hotel Sty rum. 
Cleve< Bath Hotel. 
\ Sanatorium. 
Coblence — Hotel du Geant. 
/-^/«^-*i Hotel Hollande. 
^'''^^^^M Hotel Disch. 

r Hotel Hecht. 
Constance \ Hotel Insel. 

I Hotel Constance. 
Cortina (Tyrol)— Hotel Cortina. 
Creuznack — Riedel's Hotel. 
Darmstadt — Hotel Traube. 

rk— ^--. ( Grand Union Hotel. 
Dresden | j^^^^j ^^ g^^^ 

Eisenach — Hotel Halben Mond. 

Ems — Hotel Darmstadt. 
/^tWdq^ Wdferloo — Museum Hotel. 
/^ran4/br/— Hotel Swan. 



Freiburg (Baden)— Hotel Trescher 

ziun Pfauen. 
Ghent — Hotel de Vienne. 
Gmunden—HovA Belle Vue. 
Goerliiz — Hotel Herbst. 
Hamburg— Hotel Streit. 
//iwww^r— British Hotel. 
Heidelberg— Hotel de I'Europe. 
Innsbruck — Hotel Tyrol. 
Ischl — Hotel Kreuz. 
Jena — Hotel Schwarzen Baeren. 
AI'/iw/>/«e— Hotel Krone. 
JTw/— Hotel Germania. 
Kissingen — Hotel Victoria. 
A7<i^^«/^r^— Hotel de I'Europe. 
JfTonigstuinter—Hotel de Berlin. 
Leipsic — Hotel de Baviere. 
Liei^e— Hotel de I'Europe. 
il/ar*«r^— Hotel Ritter. 
Mayence — Hotel de Hollande. 
Metningen— Hotel de Saxe. 
Metz — Grand Hotel de Metz. 
Munich — Hotel Belle Vue. 
iVaiw«r— Hotel Hollande. 
Neuwied^-yLoTzyidm Hotel. 
/Nuremberg— Hotel Rothes Ross. 
Oberlahnstein — Hotel Lahneck. 
r *^aS Stracke's Hotel d'Allemagne. 
ustena<^ Hotel de Gand et d'Albion. 
Passau — Hotel Bayrischen Hof. 
Prague— Hotel d'Angleterre. 
Regensburg— Hotel Three Helmets. 
Eendsburg— Hotel Bergman. 
Eiva (LaOce Garda)— Hotel Soleil. 
Rochefort — Hotel Biron. 
Rotterdam — New Bath Hotel. 
Rudolfstadt — Hotel zum Ritter. 
Salzburg— Hotf^ Erzherzog Carl. 
Schandau — Hotel Bahr. 
Schwalbach — Hotel Metropole. 
Schwarzburg— Hotel Weissen Hirsch. 
Speyer — Rheinischerhof. 
5/*//»«— Hotel du Nord. 
Stamberg—Ho\A de Baviere. 
Strasburg-^Hotf^ de la Ville de Paris. 
S*uttgarrf<— Marquardfs Hotel. 



HOTELS. 



The /faj^e— Hotel du Vieux Doelen. 
THent (Tyrol)— Hotel Trcnto. 
Trtves— Hotel de Treves. 
Triesie— Hotel de la Ville. 
Ueberlingen (Lake of Constance)— 
Hotel des Bains. 

Station Buffet. 

Hotel du Chemin de fer. 



Verviers 



I 



) 



Union Hotel. 



{Special 

Weimar — Hotel «im Erbprinzen. 
Wiesbaden— Gmnd Hotel du Rhin. 
M^<?r»M— Hotel de I'Europe. 
Wurzburg— Hotel Kronprinz. 



SWEDEN, NORWATj^ AND DENMARK, 



Bergen — Hotel Bergen. 
Christiania — Grand Hotel. 
Copenhagen — Hotel d'Angleterre. 
Gothenhtrg—Hot^iL Christiania. 
Hamburg~Sxie\t*s Hotel. 



Honefos — Gladvett's Hotel. 
Kiel — Hotel Germania 

Trondhjem — Hotel Angleterre, 



HOTELS IN ITALY. 



Alassio — Hotel de Rome. 
Alessandria — Hotel de 1' Europe. 
Ancona — Hotel della Pace. 
Arona — Hotel de I'ltalie, 
/?^«^«« — \ ^o'el BeUe Vue. 

Bellaggio — Hotel Grande Bretagne. 
Bologna — Hotel Brun. 
Bordighera — Hotel d'Angleterre. 
Bormio — Nouveaux Bains de Bormio. 
Brindisi — Hotel des Indes Orientales, 
^ J ... /I 1 ^ f Grand Hotel 
Cadenabbta-(l.^ke ) gelle Vue. 

ofComo.) \ Hotel Britannia. 

Cagliari (Sardinia) — Hotel Scala di 

Ferro. 
Capri — Hotels -du Lourve, et de 

Tiberio. 
Caserli — Hotel Victoria. 
Caslellamare— Hotel Royal. 
Ceprano Stsition Buffet 
Cemohbio (Lake of Como) — Grand 

Hotel Villa d'Este. 
Como {on Lake) — Hotel de la Reine 

d'Angleterre (Villa d'Este). 
Comtgliano (near Genoa)-r-Grand 

Hotel Villa Rachel 
Chiavenna — Hotel Conradi. 
Chiasso — Hotel Chiasso. 
Domo D'Ossola~-Hotel de la Ville. 

( Hotel New York. 
Florence — < Hotel de I'Europe. 

( Hotel de Russie. 
Genoa— Hotels de la Ville and Trorn* 

betta Feder. 



/schia (Casamicciola) — Hotel Belle 

Vue. 

La Tour— Hotel de I'Ours. 

Lecco — Hotel deux Tours. 

Leghorn — Hotel du Nord. 

Lucca— ^iiot^ de I'Univers. 

Luino — Hotel Simplon. 

Mantua — Hotel de I'Ecu de France. 

Menaggio — Hotel Victoria. 

Ti/Fit^*, f Grand Hotel de Milan. 
Mtlan— ^ pj^^^j ^^ i-Europe. 

7\T^*rsc S Hotel Metropole. 
iwapies— j ^j^^ pjQ^gj Nobile. 

Orvietio—GTQ.nA Hotel Delle Belle Arti. 
Padua — Grand Hotel Fanti. 
Pallanxa— Grand Hotel Pallanza. 
Perugia — Hotel de Perugia. 
Pisa — Hotel de Londres. 
Pompeii — Hotel Diomede. 
Pozzuoli — Hotel Grande Bretagne* 

! Hotel d'Allemagne. 
Continental Hotel. 
Hotel Anglo-American. 
Hotel Amerique. 
Station Bufifet. 
Ravenna — Hotel Europa. 
Salerno — Hotel Victoria. 
San Remo — Hotel Victoria, 
Sienna — Grand Hotel 
5<7«rfWf?(Valtelina)— Hotel delaPoste. 
Sorrento — Hotel Tramontano. 
Spetia — Hotel de la Croix de Malte. 
Stresa — Hotel des Isles Borromees. 
7Vr>f/— Grand Hotel Royal de 
I'Europe. 
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fTMriM—Hctid Trombttu sad Hold 



Vartu-KjranBL HoCd Va 
f r««MV— Hoed VteuxvL 
,^^ ,^ rHoCddeLoodrML 
verma— t Station Buflfet. 



At the Hocds marked thus t Cook*! Tickets maj be had. 



EASTERN HOTELS (SPECIAL COUPONS). 



>4 Uxmmdria — Hold de F Europe. 
Ctf/riy '.Sbepbeaxd'f Hold and the Nev 

HoteL 
Ijux4n^ — Luxor HoCeL 
5M»--Saes HoteL 
/Vf/ 5a^^— Hotd des Pftys-Bas, 
^^^.^1*^ C Mediterranean HoteL 

y^/Si "Hzrdtgg^t Hotd JemsaJem. 
B^yrcitt—Houi Bdleme, 



Damuuctu — Dimetiis HoteL 

AHuM-s — Hoteis des Etiangen a 

d'Ai^^leterre. 
5«r|TiM— Hotd de la Ville. 
TroadM (CjTpms)— Platres Hold. 
Pairat <Greeoe>-'P^Uras HoteL 
Corfu (Greeoe)--Hotd St. George. 
il/tf//!0~r>tmsfonl's Hotd (see note) 



For further particulars apply to 

THOS. COOK & SON, 

fip€ciajam mvpoimUd hw K.K.R. fk$ Vrimeevf W«Xn Tmmmaer AaeaUfor fk§ Royal 
Briaah CcmmUdon, Yitmma 1873, FtuSladdpkU 1876, mud Pans 187& 

Chief Office— Ludgate Circus, London. 

Waft-Ead Acm^—Mldlaad Ballwa j OfflM* MS, Weit Stnud (oppostta 

Cluuriiv CroM StatUm and Hotal). 

Eaatoo S4MUi Ofllea— In Front of ft. Paneraa ttotfoB. 

Cryatal Palaea—Tonrlat Court. 



BEAVCH OFFICES 



MANCHErrEB— ^i, Market Street 
LirEKPCKM/— II, Ranelagh Street. 
BfKMiNGHAM- Stephenson Place. 
Wausall— Post Office Buildings, The 

Bridge. 
WOLVEKHAMPTOW— 27, Queen Street 
LeedS'I, Royal Exchange. 
Bbadfokd-— 8, Exchange, Market 

Street. 
Sheffield— Change Alley Comer. 
Nottingham— i6. Clumber Street 
Leice»tee— sj, Gallowtree Gate. 
Dublin — 45, Uame Street 
Edinbubgh— 9, Princes Street 



Glasgow— 165, Bndianan Street 

Pabis i 9' R"« Scribe. 

I IS. Place du Havre. 
Nice— Grand Hotel. 
OiLOGNE — ^40, Domhot 
Bbussels— 32, Galerie du Roi, Gale- 

ries St Hubert 
Geneva — 90, Rue du Rhone. 
Rome — ib, Piazza di Spagna. 
Naples— Sommer's Fine Art Galkiv. 
Malta— 280. Strada Reale, Valettal 
Caibo— Shepheard's HoteL 
Alexandbia— Hotel de TEurope. 
Jaffa — Hotd Jerusalem. 



ALaiBBi AaivcT— E. Zermati, 27 It 28, ILampe Chasseloup Laabat, lachig the 

Statkm aod Qosjs. 

OmMMF AXVBICAV 07FICB-'261, Broadway, New Yoxk, 

Cmtmw OrwiCM fob Imi>u^-5, Bomyyy Uow ,'fiani^<y . 

Cmiuw AiraTBALABiAB Qyyicm— The •B^rihM\g»^'IIL^ft»qqgn». 

JTBir ZaiiiAVD Aamici— Meawm. T3V^«ii lb Co., Ktw^mA. 



90ttri2f 2 fiUtmnmH. 
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SAMUEL BROTHERS 

MESOHAITT TAIZAKS AND OUTFITTEKB, 

STDEHHAM HOUSE, 65 & 67, LTJDGiTE HILL, LOSDOH, E.O. 



L Oentlemon'BCIotliliig HadetoOrder. *. nBlfomu and LlvtrtM. 

S. QenUemen'B Clolhing Beady tor Im- C Ladles' Habits, Conumoi, UliUn, 

mediate nse. Hantlee, etc 

3. Bofs' anil Toatha' Glotblng Beady- 6. Shtrta, Eats, HobIut, EngB, Port- 

Kade or to Ueasnra. T. Boots and BIioib. [manteanB. etc. 

"WEAR RESISTING" FABRICS (Reqd.1 

Thuae Fabrics are cBpecially adapWd for tUe wear of 

TOURISTS Sc TRAVELLERS. 




GENTLEMEN'S TOURIST OR MORNING SUITS- 

"0" CL&BS. "D" CLASB, 

Coat £1 S Coat £113 a 

vaat 8 veet o 8 e 

TrooMTa 14 Tronaen o IT 6 



e«lt Complete £1 1> 



Bnlt Complets £3 10 

The SpecU Attootian of TOURISTS ond 
partionliLFlj in'ttad to the lor^ and Ttri^ Stock alwan oii 
hand, oomprimng materiiilB luIUble tor til olimBtss. Knob 

Djid clua to whioh it bvlonsa, thus grntly lUiUitatiiiE tba isleo- 
tioa ol the foode required' 

SPECIALTIES. 
Slilrta, Blllc and Wool, for Hot Climates. 
Under Sbirte and Srawen, Tropical Oauze. 
Hammocks, Waterproof Ground Sbeeta, Etc. 
F3Flamas (Bleeping' Costume), Oottou or Flannd. 
Halmets, Tweed or Unen. 
Do. Air Clianiber. 



A la^a stock of various nacessarlas for TravalleiB and 
TonrlatB are always on hand, snoli as Portmauteaiu, 
TraveUUiK Trunks, Bugs, Hauds, Watarproof Ooati, 
Diut Coats, Gott Felt Hats, WaUdsK, ShootUtg, nshlnf, 
or Elding Boots. £tc.. Etc 

UBIEB' TAILOB-HADE COBTDKES, lU Bergs loolonr 
waiTaiited|,andall the most durable TexlnreB. Water- 
proof Cloaks In Tweed or Uaolntosti, Ulaters, Jackets, 
Etc, Etc. 



BYDEHHAH HOOSE, 65 AHD 67, LITDQATE HILL, E.O. 

SAMUEL B^OT^S^ 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 





iXU 



Fig. 1806. 

NEGBETTI & ZAMBBA, 

TOURISTS SCIENTIFIC REQUISITES 

#^i4tan8 and Iteteoitotojgiitat JfttBirnm^nt llalttrs 

n BUS MAJSaTTTBE QUSSIT, H.B.B. TKE miNCB OF WALES 

Aad ali Om e rmt umt Dtpartrntatt, 

HOLBORN VIADUCT; 

Also at 46, GORNHILL; 122, RSaENT STREET; 

Photographic Studio— CRYSTAL PALACE, Sydenham, Londbn. 



* Pocket Aneroid Barometer, to foretell Weather 3 3 

• Ditto, dittos witk Altitude Scale £5 Ss. Od. and 6 6 

• Tonrist's Binocnkr Field Glasses, £2 2s. Od., £3 3s. Od. to 6 6 
STegretti and Zambra's New Binocnlar Telescope (fig. 1306) — 

Prices in Bronse, with Leathw Oase ... £8 8s. Od. to 12 12 

Ditto, ditto inAlmnininm £13 13s. Od.to 20 

The New Binocular iB speoiaUy designed Iof Field or Military Senrice. Opti- 
cally, is of high power ; gives a large field of view, abundance of light» peiiect 
definition ; ana aobromatio, so that any Colour or Flag can be reoogniaed i^ lontr 
distances. A Glass, to be really useful, should possess mechanical sbrength, opAieal 
perfection, and be handy either on foot or in the saddle; these qualitieB are pre- 
eminently united in the :m£W BINOCULAB. 

* Traveller's Telescopes, 16 to 20 miles' range £4 4s. Od. and 6 6 
^ Pedometers, for Measuring Distance Walked 3 3 

POCKET THBBMOMETERS, SEXTANTS, AND COMPASSES, 

PRISMATIC COMPASSES, CLINOMETERS, dc, dc. 

All Jnetntments warranted of the most accurate constmotion. 

PRICE LISTS POSTED FREE. 



T^i^a are to be obtained at THOS. COOK «f SOU'S Oflice, IwAgaU CVci^%. 



ADVBRTISEitENTS. 



LADIES TRAVELLING, 

dting the Seaside, Rhikidf;, Driving, or 
leiwise eipowd (o the icorcbiag raya of Ibe 
) and bealed particles of dust, will find 

Rowland's Kalydor 

1st cooing and refpc^ing for tbe face, hanili, 
i wnna : k eradicates Sunboni, Freckles, Tan, 
Dgs of Insects, Ac. Sizes, 4s. 6d. and Bs. 6d. 

Rowland's Odonto 




Ask any Chamut, Faifumer, or HkiidreBser fot B«wland'6 artideB) 
and avoid ohesy imltationa. 



THOS. COOK & SON'S 

FOREIGN BANKING & MONEY EXCHANGE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Chief OWee-LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.O. 



Tormga Monies Exdianged at most Advantageoa* Bates. 
Drafts aad Gircnlar Kotes Issued and Cashed. 



Messra. THOS. OOOK ft SON hB»e added the show Ob^hMosx^ >b ^'^^ 
ola established Tourist bosines, in oniei M nunt Wk^ iMMft. ■(iiBWKS*™™'^** " 

Iheir aameioas pitmas. 
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WHELPTON'8 VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 

Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an 

»!»<** UNIVBJBSAli KBPUTATION. 

DnrinflT a period of more than Forty-flve Years they have heen nsed most extensively 
as a Family Medicine, thousands haTing foond them a simple and safe remedy and one 
needful to be kept always at hand. 

Theae Pills are pnr^ Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or an;^ other Mineral, 
and those who may not hitherto hate proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Becommended for Disorders of the HEAD, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVEB, and KIDNEYS ; also 
in BHETJMATISM, ULGEBS, SOBES, and all 
SKIN DISEASES— these Pills being a Dirtet 
Fur\fUr qf the Blood, 

Tn Boxes, price 7id., Is. l|d., and 28. 9d., by G. 

WHELPTON k BON, 8. Crane Court, Fleet 
Street. London, and sent free to any part of the 
United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or S3 Stamps. 
SHOULD^ BB lai BTBST BOU8SHOLD. Sold bf all Ohemists at home- or abroad. 




THE 



HINIATDRE PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 

For TOUEISTS, ARtZSTS, LADIES, &c. 

NO KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY REQUISITE 

SOLE MANUFACirURERS^ 



V&e.^ to Her Kajtttj & the Government Departments^ 

69, Jermyn Street, London, S.W- 

Description and JPriees fao'warded fow One Teuny Stump. 



GOLD 
MBDAL, 




PARIS, 
1878. 



U-!lU'mT 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 

STEEL PENS. 



ADVBBTiaSMXNTS. 




WILLIAM 8HINGLET0N, 

AND HABIT MAKER, 
60, NEW BOND STREET, 



LONDON. 



A LARGE SELECTION OF THE BEST AND NEWEST 
GOODS AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 



TOURIST'S SUITS . ft-om £8 3s. 
TROUSERS . . . from 16s. 



NO CREDIT GIVEN. 



8 ADVEBTISJEMENTS. 



! 



TO EXCURSIONISTS AND TOURISTS. 

To AToid the rush at Bailway Stations 'in proonriog Tioketi at the time of 
departure, Meeirs. Thob. Cook k Son bare been appointad -IPaMenger ji^enti to 
the Railway Oompanies, and the following Tioketa ean be obtained at ANT 
TI2CE at their Ohlef OAoe, LUDGATE OI&OXJS, XiONl>02r :^ 



Midland Ballway.— Jil Ordinarj, Excursion, and Tourist 'Tickets. 
Great Eaatem Rallws^J.— All Ordinaiy and Tourist Tickets. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway.— All Ordisaiy, Ex- 
cursion, and Tourist Tickets. 

Great Western Railway.— All Excursion and Tourist Tickets. 

London, Chatham, and Dover Railway.— All Ordinary, ExounioD, and 
Tourist Tickets. 

The above Tickets can be procured at any time, and will be doted -to suit ths 
conyenience of the passenger. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 

Chief Offioe— Ltidgate Cirons, Iiccdon. 



Cook's Continental Time Tables and 

Tourist's Handbook. 



PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 

This work is arranged npon an entirely new plan, and 
contains the Time Tables of the principal 'Continental Rail- 
way, Steamboat, and Diligence Companies, combined with 
much Information required bj every Traveller. 

To be obtained at amy of tlte TouirUt OfSUie% ot 

THOS. COOK & SOIS^- 



ADrBRTIBEMBNTS. 




O'SEILLY, DUNNK, a CO.cdlipt 



thctr NEW MAKE 



above eaDda,UNriBARD OF PRIOR tolta iatrnluctlon BY THEIR 

FIRM IN 1S78. Whilit btlni - ' - ■ •- —.■.^- ~ -—. 

- - ■ — .IQHTES 



__ _ _ PURE S 

cly free rromtheSI,iaHTfSTADUI.TERATIONIhn)uah CHEMICAL 
[QHTINC IN THE DYE, areequKlly free from the numeroualMPBR- 



WEIOHTINC IN THE DYE, are equKlly fne from the numeroua IMPBI 
FECTIONS ASCRIBED TO MODERN BLACK SILKS — aueh l- 
QRBASB MARKS, Ac., Ac. Caniplcuoualy comblDlDc QB.&t..'^ «»w- 
NE88, BRILLIANCY, and DURA.BU.VtX. tMiMrt. ■** >» «™''*-'* 

' l^dT«a«ito^> to obtain thn. "B1,KC«. WV-VL W.W. -»«*^V*^^~ 
ADVISKD TO ORDER THttlR BKUVl^^^ ^"'^'^^•-b™ »».WS«-*- 
Thtlr COtOURKD POPLINS lnc\v.4« KUU t*^ ^^^ 
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GUIDE BOOKS. 

TA^ following Books can be obtained at any of the Offices of 
THOS. COOK ^ SON, or sent by Post to any part of the United 
Kingdom : — 

Cook^s Tourists* Guide to Holland, Belgium, and 

the Rhine. Price 3s. 6d. With Maps. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to Switzerland, showing all 

Routes to Pans, with descriptions of the places of interest. 
Price 3s. 6d. With Maps. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to the Black Forest. Price 

3s. 6d. With Map. 

New Guide to Ancient and Modern Rome. By 

SHAKSPERE WOOD. Price 6s. With Map. 
"This is extremely well done. The information is clear and brief, given 
with judgment and good taste, and apparently exhaustive. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a more useful book for its especial pur- 
pose — that of guiding the hasty tourist to see as much as may be 
with the lieast expenditure of time." — Guardian. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to Nortliern Italy, Price 4s. 

With Maps. 
" Cook's ' Northern Italy ' will tell the traveller nearly all he wants to 
know of the chief cities of the Northv including Florence, the 
approaches through the mountain passes from France, Switzerland, 
and Austria.*' — Graphic, 

Cook's Tourists* Guide to Southern Italy. Price 4s. 

Witk Maps. 
"Cook's 'Tourist Handbook to Southern Italy' is another of those 
pl^in, unpretending guides, which, like Cook's Ceupons, are perhaps 
best suited for the mexperienced travellei^ but to him will prove of 
more real service than the more voluminous and exhaustive manuals. 
It is as good a faoandbook as tourists can desire." — Graphic, 

Cook's Handbook to Venice. Price is. With Plan. 
Cook's Handbook to Florence. Pirice is. With Plan. 

"Cook's Handbooks to Florence and Venice form two handy little 
volumes full of reliable information."-^yaAi» Bull, 

Cook's Handbook to the Healtb Resorts of the 

South of France and the Mediterranean. Price is^ With Map. 

Cook's Handbook for Egypt, the Nile, and the 

Desert. Price 6s. With Five Maps. 

Cook's Handbook for Palestine and Syria. Price 

7r.. 6d. With Four Maps. 

A Few Words of Advice on Travelling and its 

Requirexnent&. Addressed to Ladies. With Vocabulary in 
French and German and other useful information Price is. 

Cookies Guide to Paris. "WVOiYXaxi oi "P^xv^, Price IS. 
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QUIDE BOOKS, &o.—conHmu9d, 

Cook's Handbook for London. Full particulars of all 
places of interest, Railways, Omnibuses, Tramways, Steamers, 
Cab Fares, Churches, Chapels, Public Buildings^ National 
Institutions, Museums, Picture Galleries, Law Courts, Theatres, 
Clubs and Club Houses, Banks and Bankers in London, Short 
Excursions in the Suburbs, Hotels, &c., &c. With Two Maps. 
Price 6d. ; cloth gilt, is. 

Up the Nile. To the First and Second Cataracts. With 
Maps. Price 6d. 

Progrananaes of Personally- Conducted and Inde- 
pendent Palestine Tours with extensions to Egypt and 
the Nile. With Maps. Price 6d. 

Cook's Excursionist and Tourist Advertiser. Pub- 
lished at short intemrals during the Season, in London, New 
York,^ and Brussels ; and contains Programmes and Lists to 
the number of looo Specimen Tours ; tickets for which are 
issued by Thos. Cook & Son, with Fares by every Route. 
Price 2d., or by Post 3d. 

Cook's Continental Tinae-Tables and Tourists' 

Handbook. Contains the Time-Tables of the principal 
Continental Railway, Steamboat, and Diligence Companies, 
and includes Eight Sectional Maps. Price is. 

lu'Excursioniste Cook. Published monthly. Specimen 
Tours and Time Tables in French. Price 25, centimes. 



LONDON : 
THOS. COOK & SON, LUDGATE CIRCUS,, E.C. 

[B§T EWD AGSIVCY-lttldland Kallw»sr OIlUe, 445. West 8tr«ad. 
(opi»osltfi ChMrluff CrowH Station and Hotel). 
CRYSVAI*, i*%I«A€l»-Vott«>lat Conri. 
KVSTOlt ROAD OVFICB-In front of St. Vianoraa Station. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 



MANCHERTER-61, Mark«t Street 
LIVflBPOOL— 11, KaneJagh Street 
BIBMINQHAM— Stephenson Plaoa 
WALSALL— Post Office Buildings, The 

Bridge 
WOLVESHAMPTOK— 27, Queen St. 
LEEDS— 1, Boyal Exchanga 
BSAOPOBI>— 8, Ex^ange^ Market St. 
SHEPEIELD-Ohange iJIey Comer 
NOTTINGHAM— 16, Oiumber Street 
LEICES rEB-5i, GaUowtree Gkifce 
DUBLIN-46, Dame tttieet 



EDINBTTBCkH— 9, Frincaa Staraet 
GLASGOW— 165, Buchanan Street 
•p AQT^ j 9, BuftSoribe 

COLOGNE— 40, Domhof 
BBUS8ELS-22, Galerie da Sol, Gale- 

ries Rt. Hubert 
GBNEYA— 90, Bue du Bhone 
BOME— IB, Piazza di Spagna 
CAiBO— Cook's Tourist Pavilion, Shep- 

heard's Hotel 
ALBXANDBIA— Hotel d* rXufope 



CHIBP AMEBIGAIV OPFIGK-««l. BBOA^WAT, If BW Y^tUL, 
CBlBf OFVIGB FOB MBIA^S» HOBVBY BOW, BOMBAY. 
CHIBF AVSTBAIiASIAlV OFFI€B-THB BXClAMi«iY^«W!KkA«^^i3 
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M I D LA ND RA I LWAY. 

The Ftoioresqae Sonte between London and Hanclieeter and Liyeipool, 

^^^ tiuongh Matlock and the Peak of Derbyshire. 
SZPBE88 TKAIMB in each direction at convenient Hours. 

THE TOURIST AND EXCURSION ROUTE 

BSTWBEN KNOLAND AND SCOTLAND, 

Via SETT LE and CA RLISLE. 

A Momiiur EzpreM Train mos between London mnd Edinbnrglx mnd Olaegrow, In each, 
direction, with PULLMAN DBA WING-BOOM CABS attached; and a Ni^ht Express 
Tiain rone in each direction, between the same places, with PULLMAN SLKEFINO 
CABS attached. First Class Passengers maj aTau themselves of the comfort and con- 
venience of these Inxnrions Cars on pajment of a small charge in addittoa to the Bailway 
Fare, particnlsn of which may be ascertained at the Stations. 

PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM AND SLEEPING CARS 



Are alao mn by certain Express Trains between London and Liverpool, and London and 
Manchester. 

Tonrist Tickets are issued daring the Snmmer months from London and principal 
stations on the Midland Sjstem to all principal places of Tonrist resort in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Official Time Ttfbles of the Company, and every information respecting their 
Trains sad srrangements, mav be obtained at any of the Stations of the Line. 
Tickets from London for all parts of the Midland Railway, and Lines in conneotirn, are 
issned at the Company's Office. 445, West Strand (opposite Charing Cross Station-, 
and at the Office of Thos. Coox & Soil, Lndgate Circns, as weD as at the St. Pancras, 
Moorgate Street, YictOTia, and other Stations. 
The MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY provide 

SINOLE-HORSE OMNIBUSES 

Tapable of carrying Six Persons inside and Two ontside, with the nsnal quantity of 
LngRSge. to meet trie Express and other principal Trains at the St. Pancras Station, when 
PBEYiOUSLY OBDEBED. 

Thene Vehicles must be ENOAQED BEFOBEHAND, either by written application to 
the Station Master at St Pancras Station, or by giving notice to the Station Master at the 
^tartiog point (if a Midland station), or at any Station *n rout* not Umm thorn M mite* from 
London, so that a telegram may be sent to St. Pancras to have the required Vehicle in 
readiness. 

The Omnibuses will also be sent to the Hotels or Besidences of PartU* leaving Lontion 
bif Midland Bailwav. on appUcation being made to the Station Master at St. Pancras, stating 
the Train by whioh it is intended to leave St. Pancras. 

The Charge for the use of an Omnibus win be Odc Shilling per Mile (Driver and a 
reasonable quantity of Luggage included), with a minimum duurge ef Three Shillings. 

THE MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL 

(One of the Largest Hotels in Europe), 
Containing upwards of 400 Bed-rooms, with spacious Ceifee-reem, Beading-reom, and 
numerous Drawing-rooms, bas been erected by the Oompany at the St. Panem* Torminu*, 
and will be found replete with every aooommodatien. Tke Company are also owners of 

THE aXTEEN'S HOTEL, LEEDS, 

THE MTDLAKD HOTEL, DERBY, 

And THE MIDLAND HOTEL, MO&EOAMBE, 

Adjoining the Midland Railway Station in each of those Towns. 

ALL FiBMT 0LA88 HOTELS FOB FAMIUBS AMD OENTLBKBV. 

Derby, i38i. JOH^ '^^Y^X.^Gen. Mana/^er. 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY. 



LONDON AND PARIS, 

Til DOTXB Uni OA^IU (TSI KAIL B0D1B). 

TRXBE SFEOI&& EXFB.EBS SXXTICXfl DAX&T. 

Shortest Sem Puinge, 8a Hlnutea. 

TMirai :— VICrOBIA (WB8T END), HOLBORN AHD LUIMATB (CTTT). 
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VOB TBS coHmmroB or vhb fubuci, i. ipioui. 
fM£0 DAY SERVICE Bt SPEjBIAL EXPRESS TMIHS AHD SPECIAL BOATS 

Df tks Ni^UiHii irf TmioaB^njmb<fi»*J>>.m.,uifUrllOiiooD. 
.WThii LOin>OS It 10 D • m., mol nuMu PASn U T.U p.m. VH Mtl pBIMiiUn. H Bpmla] BUIa, a 



MAfL AHD EXPRESS SERVICES TO BEiefUU, QERUAUr, AHD THE RHINE. 
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Offlosi wliara TEKOUOH TIOSSTB Attd totoRuUlAii can b* obUliud :— 



4k\i 4 f ^ 



COOK'S TOUR 
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SOUTH COA ST & THE IS LE OF WI6HT. 

TM(Wu COOK 4 SOS 

MONTHLY TOXmiST TICKETS 

FKOM LOXDOX aajr be nned OB asT aa7 

BETWEEN THE Isr OF MAT AND THE END OF OCTOBER, 

OSamg faaHaa far midim^ 

lASniffS, ST. LEOIIUDS, BSIffHTOI, FOSTSMOTITH, 

TflS ISLE OF WI&HT, 

Aad a!«M«t every ifttermediate Coast Town aad ViEage. 

Tbb splendid tMtr coa^pnta nearly 300 miles of the most diarmbig Railway 
amd Steamfxiat travellfng in the United Kingdom, and afibids farilities kx sto^ 
ping at nearly twenty places on and adjacent to the Coast of Sussex. The 
ummcy may Ije made frtna l/JSVOS BRIDGE, VICTORIA, or KENSING- 
TON, and can be taken either way, goinjg^ first to Hastii^s, and tfaenoe by the 
H*mih OtMi Line to Fr>rtMnooth, pro^cdii^ from Portsmootfa by Mail steamers 
to KYDE> and retaming from Portsmooth, terminating the trip at any stof^ni^ 
station <f( the Ijtmdtm, Brighton, and Sonth Coast Railway, between Portsmooth 
and l4mA(m ; (ft reversing the route by goii^ first to Portsmooth, and letnmii^ 
\fy JMghton, St, lAxmaLnU, Hastings, etc. The tickets are prepared as neat 
little \H9tfkn of Coupons, and are good for completing the Tour at any time not 
excee/ling a month* 

THE FARES FOR THE ROUND, 

i'^nclunWe of trifling pier dues connected with embarkation and landing, are, 

FTJIHT CLASS, 37h. ; SECOND CLASS, 278. 

1'lckets are available for all Trains. i2olb. weight of luggage allowed to each 
l''ir«»t (JlftM, and i2olb. to each Second Class Passenger. Children under ii years 
of tttfe, travelling with parents and friends, are charged half-fares. 

In all cases, at starting from London, or any other London, Brighton, and 
Scnith Coast Station, the tickets must be presented to be dated and stamped, and 
^hc/ can only he une(\ for the Lines and the Companies for which they are pror 
'f/ef/, 'Iltcy are f^ood for a calendar monl\i ixom ^t, daX^ oC departure. 

//0& COOK & SON, LUDGA.T1E. CmC^3^. VQ^\^^^- 
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NEW SYSTEM OF TOURS, 

ARRANGED BT 

THOIMI-^S OOOIK: 8c SOlsT 

INCLUDING ALL PRINCIPAL PLACES OP INTEREST, 

FROM BRISTOL TO THE LAND'S lEND; 

THE MAGNIFICENT SCENERY OF THE COASTS OF 

NORTH & SOUTH DEVON, CORNWALL, 

AND THE 

ISLANDS OF SCILLY; 

Special Travelling Arrangements 

BY 

RAILWAYS, STEAMERS, COACHES, & PRIVATE CARRIAGES 

BETWEEN 

Bristol, Weston-snper-Mare, Taunton, Ezeter, Teignmonth, Torquay, 
Dartmonth, Plymoath, Falmouth, Helston, Fenzanoe, The Lizaid, 
Land's End, the Soilly Islands, Tavistook, Launoeston, Bnde, 
Barnstaple, Lynton, Il&aoombe, and other plaoes of note in 

SOMERSET, DEVON, AND CORNWALL. 



Passeni^ers can be Booked to start fh>m 

LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, 
BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. 

For full Particulaifs, see Illustrated Programme, to 
be obtained free at any of the OfBces of 

THOMAS OOOTL %t ^Q^. 



]< 



GE5EBAI TBATELLI5G ABBAX6EIEN1S. 




iheir •tHcb of TSdoBls 
JmihtWamrQmHmnci 



to P erbyi hif , Torlnkim, Twriifcin, MwwW B^. Ue off 




■d GwriiWt StaoBitfoiW to virii an : 

CooTs w«t «r toglaai Vsm^ 

to •vwy fofas of ial woi t bet<mB Hri»tol tad. too 
prtpvod ia CooyoB lorai, lad obb bo immeA to oo mM — U oa, to 
oftooTovk*. BotilCoi90MaMalMlHMdiar VfaakCtaiHofaioto 

CMtt's SeotcH Tom eorcr all pototo off Toozisi intoxwt m Seottoad, 
Oboa, Stoflk, loao, Uoof Skjo, f1ilMnrt«a OumI, KjIob off Bato, too TinarbB, toe 
Hiflilnida, too IJifto IMotriel^ Bdtebailh, ote. ; aad oaa to wed la » MHikr MBBor to 
tooIriokToam 

Cook's IvU]iT«iink—TkMBM Cook aad fon isaue Tomtot T!>dnfa to and 
torourb an ptfto of IxOtmA^ iBctodiag too CHeatTe Oueeiiaj, BdfMt» DaUiB, Gelwaj, 
Loch Brae, too Lokoe of KiUaraej^ote. Tboj oea to aaed to ooaBeetom wito Ti^oto 
from LcmdoB, or aaj towa.oa too IfMlaad Bailwi^. 

Cook's Tkkoto to Pirto ace sfailaUe hj tbe Shortest and CSieapest 
Bontoe aad bj Dorer and Oilalo. 

Cook's Swiss TlOksto ace availaUe hj ovosy Bonto, and Gorer erezy 
part of the Ooontiy. Thomas Cook sad Bon are too 00I7 Antoociaed Ageoto of orery 
IfwiM BailwBj, Stoamboa** aad Daigeaoe Oompaaj. Breiy Alpme zoato ia <y*'"^«iMi to 
tlHiir amwgomeiito. 

Cook's Itallsii TldMto psoride lor ereiy Bonto toand thiongli Ito^,aiid 
are oif ored at great Bodnotoma to Faiea» 

Cooks Tonrs to Holland, Beliclnm, and the Bhlne, are arranged upon a 
moet oompreboneiTo baafe, Tiokoto being proTided for ereiy Boate, for aiiifi^e and 
return joarDojre, and for OiroalarTonra. Breaks of joiimo7 are alloired at all plaoea of 
totereet. 

^ Cook's PerfoniUy-oondnotad Tours have beoomo a^ most popular feature 
Pl tbsir Arr»ogement§, Fftrtiea are organized to leaTe London weekly during the poajioii 
hrltzerJMttd, Qermtaj, Italy, aad Tiriona p«xto ol tb.« Continent. 
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Cook's Bxcubsiovb and Tovbs— oontmued. 

The Steam Navigation of the Nile is committed by the Ehedive Gtoyern- 
ment entirely to Thomas Cook and Son. The Steamers (the oolj ones on the Nile) 
ply between Oairo and the First Oararaot (600 miles), and the Second Oataraot (810 
miles). Tickets can be had, and Berths secured, at any of Tbomas Cook and Son's 

Offlcea. 

Tonra to Palestine are rendered easy, safe, and eoonomieal, by the 
superior arrangements of Thomas Cook and Son. They are therefore prepared to 
conduct large or small parties in the most comfortable manner through the country ; 
to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, tne Jordan, Damascus, Sinai, etc. Tbe parties can be 
so fixed as to gro independently or under personal management any time between 
October and April. Nearly two thousand Iskdies and gentlemen hare Tisited Palestine 
imder their arrangements. 

Turkey, Greece, the Levant, etc.— Thomas Cook and Son are now pre- 
pared to issue Tickets by any Une of Steamers, to any port touched by the Austrian 
Lloyd's, Messageries Maritimes, and Bubattino Co.'s Steamers. 

India, China, etc.— Thomas Cook and Son are the Agents of the principal 
Steanuship Companies of the world, and are prepared to issue Tickets from SoiUh- 
ampton, veiiice, Ancona, Genoa, Naples, and Brindisi, to Alexandria, Adf>n, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Smg^pore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, or any other point in India or China. 

Algerian Tours.— Thomas Cook and Son issue Tickets by any route 
to Algeria, and over the Algerian Bailways and Diligence routes. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark.— Thomas Cook and Son now issue 

Tourist Tickets by all principal Bail ways and Steamers for the most interesting parts 
of Scandinavia. 

Bound the World.— Thomas Cook and Son are prepared to issue a direct 
travelling Ticket for a journey Bound the World by Steam, available to go either West 
or Bast. 

Cook's Hotel Coupons, available at over six hundred first-class Hotels 
in various parts of the world, can be had by travellers purchasing CoOk'S Tourlst ' 
Tickets, guaranteeing them first class accommodation at fixed and r^pilar prices. 

Passages to America and Canada are secured by Thomas Cook and Son 
for all the chief lines of Stenmers. Armngements are made for Tours through America, 
giving a choice of more than 20u ttingle and Tuurist Tickets. 

Th<«ias Cook and Son's General Travelling Arrangements axe so widely 
extended, that they can supply Tickets to almost any i>oint that Tourists may witib to 
visit, in many cases at reductions, many ranging from tweuty-five to forty -five i>er cent, 
below ordinary fares. The regular Travelling Ticket being issut^d in all cabcs priuted in 
i^^nglishon one side, and in the lang^ia^e of t^e country where it is used on the otner, 
and it contains all the Information the traveller needs. 

Policies of Insurance against Aocideats of all kinds, by land and sea, 
ore effected through the Office of Thomas Cook and Son, as iigents of the "Ocean, 
Bailway, and General Accident Assurance Company, Limited." 

Programmes can be had gratuitously, on application at the OfiKces of 
Thomas Cook and son, or by post, in return for stamps covering postage. 

Cook's Excursionist and Tourist Advertiser is published at short intervals 
during the season inLondon, New York, and Brussels, at 2d., post-free, 8d., and con- 
tains programmes and lists to the zuimber of nearly one thousand specimen Tours. 
Tickets for which are issued by Thomas Cook and Son, with fares by every Boute. 

Coc^s Continental Time Tables and Tourist Handbook, with Eight 
Sectional Maps, price Is. Published monthly. 



THOMAS COOK & SON, 
Ohiei' Office : Lndgate Oirons, Fleet Street, Londoa^ EA. 

81. '^ 
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Cemeral Steam Navigatiam O., 71, Lomiiard Street, E, C, and 37, Ficcadiiiy 

Circus, Ltmdam, W. 

^MERAL STEAI MYIGiTIOll GOIPIST. 



The Dolphin, Rhine, CcdQcne, Moeelle, or Concordia. 
!■■<•■ Aliiiii«t DaiUj. Fi ei Boatosae— Almost Sailj. 

FA&E8 (inohiding Bfeeward'e Fee).— London to Boulogne, ISb. and ta. CO.; 
Tiokete, 18e. Sd. aiid ISs. London to Peris, WBHable lor three dajB,£7k.6d.; 
Sas. ; 19b. <d. ; end 16s. <d. Betnrn Tickets to Yeaaa, KfsilaUe fur lonrtoen #198, 
Sas.6d.; 4IOi.; aSs.; and 



Swift.— T^ximlxoaflBte and St. f sthsrine^ Steam WhaxL 
f ■■<■■— Erety Ta>nred>y. Preas ■•«■• Erety Smdi^r. 
7ASE8 (Steward's Fee inbhided).-Caik< ChOnn, ISs. ; Fore CaUB, to. Jtetorn 
mokets, fiOs. 6d. and 14b. 

_ dt OSTE«B». THE KHimi^ * T 1 

The Swallow.^From and tu Izongate snd St. Kathanne'e WharL 
M«on— Wedneedaj and Snndaj. 

tmA — Tiwedaj, Thnredaj,. and Friday. FABE8 (Stei«ard*8 Fee 
iwftloded).— Chief Catin, 18s. ; Fore Catoi, 18s. 6d: Betnni ISokets, 27s. 6d. and Ite. 



MIVIMIV * o^ • wMT.^ ,_ 

Th9 Hawk, Palcon«ik Widseon.— Framand to Iktnigateand St Katharine's WhvrC 

Wrmm lis n^ BM — Sreary Tnesday and Satvrday. 

Wrwm Antwerp E wyTiaeedayand Friday. FABB8 (Sfeewaad'a Fseine1nda<). 
Chief Cahin. SOB. ;lV»eCalBn« 12s. M. Betnrn Tickets. 81s. and lAs. Sd. 

XifilMti, Ospirey, Granton, Pen|:uin, Iria, Rainbow, Martin, Nantilas, or AUbrd. 



— Brery Tneeday, TllnrBdsy,.and Saturday 
rrmn ■am fcarg— Three tames a week. FABJfiS (inelndins Steward's 
~ OsUn, 4Ss. ; Fore Cahin, Sta. Betom Tickets, eSs. snd 44s. 

LOimow TO OFO&TO,. FomTve aXh avb spAnr. 

The Pctr^and Rttletart.— From and to Irongate and St. Katharine'a Whaif. 
Departnres from each end ereiy three weeks. F^ dates see dsily papers. 
FARES (No Steward's Fees).— Chief Cahin. 84b. ; Lsdies, lOs. extra. 
IiOVOOV Aim BO&jDEAVX. gQlTTH OF ntAHCS* A1I9 

The Gannet,. Bittern, Kestrel, or Lamvinf .— ]lt>m'lrongate and St. FatlMqri— '■ 

Wrmm I<onden— Erery Thursday. Fromk W ei^ f— a E yery Friday. 

FARES (No Steward'* Fees).— Chief Gshtn, COs.; Fore Cabin, 40b. ~ 
Tickets. lOQs. and 66s. 8d. 

X.OVBOV AVB EpmwmGB (Oranton Pier). 
The Virgo and Granton.— Stom and to the Irongste and St. Katharine's VhaxC 

Vreni I<en<en Every Wedneeday and Satoidi^. 

Wrwm KdiBlMirirIi (Granton Pies).— Bvery Wedneeday and Sataxdi^. 

FARES (Steward's Fee iMdoded).— Chief Cabin, 2as. ; Fore Cabin, 16s. Retani. 
34*. and 34e. 6d.i Deck (Soldiers and Sailogs onl y), 10s . 

XiOmKiM Ain> Hir&&« 




The Heron, Ostrich, and Hambnnr.— Fixmi and to the-Cnstom Honae QiV9» 

Lower iniames Street. 
rrem I<on«oa_ETery Wedneeday and S*tQrday at 8 mom. 
rremHnil^ETery Wedneeday and Saturday. FARES (Steward's Fee UMshidsd) 
—Ssloon, 8s. ; Fore Cabin, 5s. Return Ticki^ts, 12s. 6d. and 8s. 

LOamOM AMO TARMOVTB. 
I>arin9 the winter months tbere is a regolar weeUy steamer leaTxng London* 
with cargo only, on Tneiday afternoons and Yarmonth on Satnrday. I>nring the 
snmmer there is a special daily serrice. 

FARES. -Saloon, 9s. ; Fore Cabin, 7f>. Return Tickets, 128. 6d. and lOs. 6d. 

_ KAM80ATS AVO MA&OATE. 

Passenger Service during ti»e summer m<mths cmly. 

fShee^ovsstnuifemcnta are imbjeetto suoh altentfon from time to time MttieDiraetora may 
' oeMeMiyardMimble. B«eAdT«ftlM«n«Bte)a<VaAi^'SVKB«»- 

Aialr Sdllday AxrangemeiLti, hm %p«c&ai'ViS^ vdA. ibA;:«^sNaRB&»Bag^ 
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UNDER CONTRACT WITH H.M. POSTMASTER-GENERAL 



THE 

PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 

* 

Despatch their Steamers, FROM SOUTHAMPTON^ vid the 
Suez Canal, with H.M. Mails, as follows :— 

EVERY WEDNESDAY NOON 

For GIBRALTAR, MALTA, PORT SAID, SUEZ, 
ADEN and BOMJBAY. 

EVERY ALTERNATE WEDNESDAY NOON 

For CEYLON (Galle), MADRAS, CALCUTTA, 
THE STRAITS) CHINA, JAPAN, and for AUS- 
TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND* 

Corresponding Steamers are despatched from VENICE 
every FRIDAY, and from BRINDISI every MONDAY to 
ALEXANDRIA with the Overland portion of the Mails and Pas- 
sengers. 

Parcel Post to India, Aden^Ceylon, & Straits Settlements* 

Th« Comp«nj «:« antkoriMd by the Dfareotor*G«n«rAl of tb« Post OAoe of Indi* to 
.receive Parcels for ]>eUTery at aoy Puet Town or District Uironghoat India and 9'iti8h 
Bormah, Aden^ and' Ceylon, at a oniform rate of Is. per lb. or fraction of a pound 
weight, and Books at a reduced rate of 6d. per lb. 

Parcels must not exceed 60 pounds in weigkt, and' 2ft. by 1ft. by 1ft. in aMasure* 
SMnt, nor be more than £60 in Talne, and if oontabiinflr JeireUery, Gold and Silver 
Ware, Watches, or Precioas Stones, an<additional rate inll be charged. 

This charge covers the conveyance from London to the address in Indii^ etc. (but 
does not include duty), and may either be prepaid or paid on delivery. 

To Straits Settlements (Penang, etc.),. the rate is Is. 4d. per lb. or fraction of « 
pouud for aU parcel*, except valuables. 



For RaUs of Passage Money and Freight, and all othir in for* 
maiiony apply at the Company's Offices, 

122, LEADEN HALL STREET, E.C. 
BEAHOH OFFICE ('"'^Zgi«;^«<*^,i^,^^Ql.^Y!S^'S^SSSrt. 

FosseDj^en can be booked at any ol the Office* <At«.QivC«««-^^***- 
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RDBATTINO & CO.'S ITALIAN MAIL STEAMERS. 

THOMAS OOOK & SON, Passenger Agents. 

INDIAN LINE. 

BEOTTLAE MONTHLY DfiPARTURKS (via Suez Canal) 

From Genoa to Bombay on the From BomUiy to Geno£v on the 
24tli, and from Naples on the 27th 1st, and from Aden on the 8th of 
of each month. each month. 

SINGAPORE LINE, leaving Qmoa quarrerlj. 
GAIiCUTTA LINE, leaving Gtenoa every other month. 
SED Sl!iA LINE, leaving Suez 6th every month, in oonnection 
with Bombay Line. 

The steamers employed by the Company on this line are. as it is 
well known, all first rate English-built vessels, affording every comfort 
and convenience to passengers. Each vessel carries a qualified surgeon. 

The average passage from Naples to Bombay is x>erformed in about 
18 to 19 days. 

Besides the regular monthly Indian Line the E. EUBATTINO'S 
Steam Navigation Company have many other important mail services, 
under contract with the Italian Gk>vemment, as follows:: — 

MEDITERRANEAN LINES- 

ALEXANDRIA (JSgypt) to ITALY. 



Alexandria to Genoa every Satur- 
day at 9 a.m. 

(CalUng at Messi. Napl. & Legh.) 

From Naples to Genoa every 
Wednesday at 10 p.m. 

Arr. at Genoa every Friday at 
10 p.m. 



Genoa to Alexandria every Mon- 
day at 9 p.m 

(CalUng at Legh. Napl. & Mess.) 

From Naples to Alexandria every 
Thursday at 5.30 p.m. 

Arr. at Alexandria every Tuesday 
at 11 a.m. 



Begtjlab Depabtubes from Genoa to Tunis, Genoa to Cagliari, 
Naples to Cagliari, Genoa to Portotorres, Genoa, Bastia, Madalena, 
Portotorres, Civita Yecchia to Madalena and Portotorres, Piombino to 
Portoferraio. 

The Company, in order to be agreeable to Passengers, will take 
charge in Genoa of their luggage if they desire to have it forwarded 
direct to England, France, or Germany. 

The Company also undertake to forward goods and any other 
article at any Port touched at by their Vessels, and from those Ports 
to any commercial Place in Europe, at through rates, addressing for 
information E. RUBATTINO and Co., Transit Office, Genoa. 

Homewird PaHsengers are allowed to consign their Baggage (within 

Jimitoff/eeaUow&nce) to the Ctpfain on board, either at Naples or 
bam, and the Company will take eutt^ W %erA \X>\)i^ ^\A,<Msy«t \fs London 
ddn-BBed to the Agents, A. Lam\D|^ & Co.,^,Lft«^«^>a»^^^^«^'^^A^^ ^'^ 
AM^ but at ovrner's risk. 
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THE MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, 

ST. PANCRAS STATION, LONDON, 

The LARGEST and FINEST HOTEL in th& Kingdoffi. 

An eaeeptiondlly ketUthy and most desirable BeHdenee for 

Vuiton to London, 

R. ETZENSBERGER, Manager. 

VoUoe. — Etzrnsberger's Patent Cafetiere, economical, cleanly and 
safe, makes an excellent cup of coffee, strong and fragrant ; is made m 
two sises for the breakfast table, pints and quarts, in block tin, nickel 
plated, electro plate, and German silver. Etzbnsberger's Pateat 
Double Action Coffee and Tea Filters, for bars, hotels, coffee and tea 
palaces, as now used in a great number of first-class establishments. 

13, St. Andrew's Street, Holborn Circus, LONDON, E.C., and at 

THE MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL. 
PARSONS' (Ute COOK'S) 

BRITISH MUSEUM BOARDING HOUSE 

59, Great Bussell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

This Bstablishment is pleaaax&tly sitnated within three minutes' walk of Oxford 
Street and High Holborn, the great OnmibuB route to the Gitj and the West End, 
with easy facilities for Tisiting everj part of the Hetropolia. 

GIfASGOW HOTBL. 

PHILFS COCKBURN HOTEL, 

141, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
FIBST CLASS. CHARGES MODERATE. 

AMERICAN Nt^?»?kViSS» ^Ke?\. 
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NOTI CE TO TRAVELL ERS. 

Accidental Deatb or Iqjnries of all Kinds 



INSURED AQAINST BY THE 



OCEAN, RAILWAY, & GENERAL ACCIDENT ASSURANCE 
AND GUARANTEE COMPANIES, LIMITED. 

HEAD OFFICES :—IIAN8IOH HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 

BlbTPO'WXIXtSlS B? SX>X:OX.A.Ii JL.C3T OX' FAJfeUT A tt/TSilSrT. 



n 


3/. 


99 


1/6 


»> 


10/- 


f> 


6/- 


» 


2/6 



Tioketo ooTering the risk of trwrelliiig br any kind of oonrejmoM throughout 
Europe inaj be had at any of Tho8. Cook & Sox's Offices. 

£1,000 available for One Month ... Premiom 6/- 

£600 „ „ 

£200 „ ,, 

£1,000 arailable for Three Months ... 

£600 f, ^ 

£200 „ i, 

General ^ttl^tnt Tj^olUitfi. 

£1,000 available for Twelve Months ... Premium 25/- 

Bailttas $oUciej$ for Eisto in ti)e SSniteti lttngtiom< 

£1,000 available for Twelve Months ... Premium 6/- 

Throughout Europe ... 8/- 

Double these Premiums secure a Weekly Allowance of 10/- for ererj £100 assured 

in cases of Disablement. 

^ttibtnts at Sea. 

Pouons TO OB ntOK any Pobt ik tub Wobld at vbbt Low Batbs. 



OITARAirTEB P0UCIB8 ISSUED TO PERSONS IN SITUATIONS OF TRUST. 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THE OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 

THOS. OOOS * SON, LUDOATE CIRCUS ; and MS, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 



MANCHESTER— 61, Market Street. 
LIVBBPOOL-U, Banelsgh Street. 
raHAM— Stephenflon Place. 
'itL^P.O. Bmldings, The Bridge. 
fMSAMPTON''27, Queen Street 



DUBIitN— 45, Dame Street. 
BDINBUBOH-9, Prinoea Street. 
OLASOOW— 185, Baohaiian Street. 
PABIS-9, Eae Scribe, and 15, Place du 
HiKVTe. 



'2, S^yal Bxobange, \ QOLOQtB^l^^ttyni&Mcft.. 



(toniiimttal '^tAth. n 

ALBRUCK (Black Forest, Baden). 
The pioturesque Talley of the Alb (Albthal), AlbnuA Station, on the Bale- 

Sohafthauaen Line. 

ALBTHAL HOTEL. 

H. 8eBUIV2, Proprietor. 

strongly reoonunended : good rooms; good beds; moderate ehargte. Table 
d'hote 1 o'Olook, dinners a la oarte at all hours. Baths, Telegraph, and Potft 
Offloe, in the Motel. Two Postal Services dsily to St. Blafien, Sohluchsee, 
Mensenaohwand, Hochensohwand, and Freiburg. PidTate carriages supplied for 
Excursions in the Valley of the Alb. Oook't Hotel Qmpont aeet/Jttd, . 

AIX LA CHAPELX£. 

HOTEL DXT DRAGON D'OR. 

Proyrleter, OAKL EOHMSR. 

Thii large and well-9cnown Establishment, close to the Eursaal, andf opposite 
the principal -bath houses, has an 'excellent reputation for its general comfort, 
cleanliness, superior accommodation, and very moderate charges. Table d'hote 
at 1 and 5 o'clock. Carriages at the Motel. Arrangements for the Winter Season 
from the 1st October. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE, 
AU BEAU SEJOUR. 

A B0B8LBB, Propsletor. 

This favourite and first^dass Hotel, situated near the Kursaal, Promenade, and 
Theatre, commands one of the most charming yiews in Baden. The Hotel and 
Dtoendanoe'oonsists of 100 sleeping apartments, elegant sitting-rooms.'and garden. 
ExtensiTe and airy dining-room, and a comfortable public 8itnng*room, withpiano 
and library. It is conducted under the immediate superintendence of the Proprietor. 
EogUsh and American newspapers. The Table d'hote of this Hotel is reputed of the 
best qnalilar in Riden. Fixed moderate charges for eyerything. Booms from 2s. 
and upwards. Q>ok't Hotel Coupona aecepfed. 

B01.0GNA. 

HOTEL BRUN. 

Pro|»ietor, J. B. FRANK. 

This establishment, which can be highly reoommen^ted, is very ooimreniently 
litttated for the accommodation of Tourists, Omnibuses plying between the Hotel 
and the Bailway Station. The attendance is good, the apcurtments dean^and com- 
fortable, and tiie prices reasonable. Large and small Apartments. Dining, 
Smoking, Beading, and Billiard-Booms. Table d'hote CTcry day. English spoken. 
Bolosna is a conyenient point for yisiting Bayenna, or for breaJdng the journey to 
Brindisi. Hko Hotel Cov^ne of Mun; Tho; Cook and Son oecepted kore, 

BONN. 

GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE BHINE. 
Proprietor, A BBMEKEIL. 
Firtt-dass Hotel of European repute ilax«eA:j Ta*3KJii!««ftL \s^ "^Tja^j^ '»ak. 
American families. Situation unequfi^eaL-lwasi« ^«k\is2saft,^«B^'«a«^f^^^ 
Art^neiar Landing Place and KailwayataUoTi. ^B«Mx^Mbo^w»^«oa.^^^^^ 
icMliivAndsmokinff.roomB. Warm auai co\ei>oe.V3aa. ^B2i%Vss 'm«««*°'**''™*^ 

€io9h*9 Coapoiis aoc«p\«4* 



i* 0!i 



OUASD HOTEL DE 




HOTEL DE LA POSTE. 







UIJTEL DU GRAND MmOIK. 



iM iU m, mm- wmw w ^\ \ % m mU tl m r^tm. Tlm\ 

Mill i!lMVMMi< f laiMiftiaMiMi fli^ac A^m 4«b^^ i 







CAMlfES. 

HOTEL NATIONAL. 

AlVMfl#WMP»to Ml4« bf Hm WMk, £0fUill «pokML 



COBLBNCE. 

HOTEL DU GEANT. 

Mi im. BIIIVM4V, PtoprleCon. 

ThA» v«IJ km>wn m}4 te?onrif« flrtt-olati Hotel ii litnated just oppotite the 
fj§it4hig /V{Mf /i/ tll# ft^initfrf , and otnomsudt a nacnifloent Tiew of tho Shise aod 
tJl^/!MM nf fSbrmibndt»t§itt, EzovUmit toooimmoAaWQiu «a^ ti!AaL«n\A <&»«««. 
Wp/jf^ Mif^ MHPtttUm r^oommmiA ttili HoU\ to t\i% «i^iMimiidL ^ba^qia^^ (A. ^So^^i^ 
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COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DISCH, 

In BBIDGE street. 

Proprietor, Mr. J. CHRISTOPH. 

This flrat-olaflfl well-known Hotel is most centrally situated dose to tbe 
Cathedral, the Central Railway Station for Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Calais, and 
Bonn Railways, the Quay of the Rhine Steamers, the new Tubular Bridge over the 
Rhine, &o. Superior acoommodation and comfort will be found here for families, 
t-iurists, and frentlemen passing through Cologae en route to or returning from the 
Rhine, the North of Germany, &c. The Hotel omnibus oonyeys passengers to and 
from the Railway Stations. OooVt Coitp«n« aoce^isA, 

CONSTANCE. 

HOTEL & PENSION CONSTANZHSIR-HOF- 
AU-LAO (formerly Bath Hotel). 

Proprietor, BMIL KUPPBR. 

I^lendid situation on the lake of Constance, and surrounded by pretty Parks, 
with magnificent view towards the Alps. Sea bathing establishment. Warm baths 
of every sort. Rooms, mrks. 1.50 and upwart^s. No charge for the usual lights 
and atte n dance. Boarding terms, including rooms, mrks. 5 per day. 

Cook't Cioupofw a«c«p(«d. 

HOTEL CORTINA (Tyrol). 

Proprietor, hVQtVVS NATJE. 

ffituated in the finest quarter of Cortina,, this magnificent Hotel is eomfortably 
and elegantly fumidhed for families and single gentlemen. Kenowned for its 
excellent ojiisine and choice wines and good attendance. Table d'hote at One and 
Five o'clock. Service ^ la carte at any time. Reeding-room.. English, Itench, and 
Gtermau newspapers. Carriages, horses, mules, and guides at the Hotel. Highest 
references from the nobility. 

C90V9 Hotel Coupotu aeeepied. 



FRANKFORT. 

SWAN HOTEL. 

Proprietor, OEOBOE FAT. 

Fixst-dass Family Hotel. 100 apartments and private sitt&ig-rooms. Every 
modern convenience, added to strictly moderate prices. Table d'hote at One and 
Five o'clock. Hot and cold baths,. &o. English,, FreQch,.and Itidian i^oken. 
The Hotel Coupone of Meeere. Cook and Son aeeepted here, 

FREIBURG (Baden), 

HOTEL TRESCHER ZUM PFAUEN. 

First-class Hotel. The Proprietor is anxious to promote the comfort of visitAc^ 
staying in his Hotel, and will give every infoTmaiUoii «a \a XioA v=k\:^^ ^ \fi&(issftsfi(>.N»- 
the neigbbourbood. 

The Sotel Coupon* of Jll«ttr«. Cuolc aivd Sow acfteile*«'V««r*. 
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GENOA. 

HOTEL DB LA VILLE. 

H. BVCDSL, ProprMoi^ 

BeKutifiil]^ litnated in the eenire of the town, oTerlooking the seft And the 
enTirons. Highly recommended, eepeeielly to "RngHiih and Amerionn traTeUers 
Omnibns waidng for all traine. ^^— — 

GRAND HOTEL AND PENSION ANGLAISE. 

NEBVI (NEAB OEKOA). Delightful Winter residence. Same Froprietoif. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL DE L*EUROPB. 

Proprietor, Mr. HAEFEU QinTER. 

This splendid ind admirably oondooted Establishment, in the finest situation of 
the town, near the Bailroa^ mmL Post Uffioe, oommands, by its charminir position, 
the best view of the Promenade, the Castle, and the Mountains ; and offers, by ite 
superior arrangements, the comfort of the apartments, and careful and civil attend- 
ance, all debirable attnietionB to traTcllers. Ladies' sitting-room and well-fnmished 
reading-room. Hot and cold baths, in. The charges are moderate, and persons 
desirous of visiti^ the enTirons will reoeire erei^ attention. Omnibui meets erery 
tnun. The Holtl Coupona of M«»Kr». Cbot and Son are ane^pted k*ra. 

LUCERNE 

HOTEL BU OYGNB (Swan). 

Condneled Iqr Mr. H. HAEFELI. 

The Swan Hotel is delightfully situated, immediately facing \h.e Steamboat 
Station, and commanding the beet views of the Bigi, and other mountain scenery. 
Mr.H.HAiFiu gratefully acknowledges the eztensiye smpport he has received from 
English visitors and tourists, and begs to intimate that, encoutaged by past success, 
he has now added another larre eeteblishment, which will enable him to provide 
accommodation for greatly increased numbers. Tourists travelling under the arrange- 
ments of Messrs. Coox ft Son will have the best attention, at the same rates as are 
charged by the other selected Swiss Hotels. English spoken by the Proprietor. 
Varioas circular tickets and the Hotel Coupons of Iffeswrs. Cook & Son can be had here. 

MARSEILLES. 

GRAND HOTEL LOUVRE AND PAIX, 

OBOBQB BEBTflOLD, Proprietor. 

The only large Hotel fkoing the south, entirely restored by its new Proprietor^ 
contains 250 rooms and 20 sittmg-rooms. Arrangements at moderate prices. Best 
accommodation tot families and single gentlemen. Beading-room with Foreign 
Newspapers. Dm^ing^rooms. Twoliifts. Baths. Univerflal Beputation. 

OooVe Hotel Oompoae aeeepted, 
MARTIGNY. 

HOTEL CLERO. 

Oondiicted yxj M. CLBBa 

A new and commodious Hotel, pleasantly situated, fadni^ the Bhon6 Valley, of 
which it commands a magnificent view, visitors here receive the most liberal 
attention, every care being taken to ensure their comfort. The accommodation is 
good and the prices reasonable. The Hotel forms a capital starting point for 
excursions to the Chateau la Batia, the ITordas, the Oietros Olaoier, the Horoice of 
the Great St. Bernard, and, where necessary, gnides and mules can be dbtauied a^ 
moderate charges. The Tiekete qf MoMtre, Cook and Son for guulM and mulee are 
aee«pt04 Aert, aUa M§Mri, 0—k and avn't SLoM Otapom. 
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MBIRINQEN. 

HOTEL DU 8AUVAGB. 

Propriator, M. B. B4UD BBER80LD. 

Aa oM 6«tabliih«d Hotel and Boarding House, aitoated opposite the A^pbaoh and 
the Beiohenbach, of which there is a fine prospect from the Hotel. Splendid view 
of the Olader de Bosenlani, Engelshomer, wellhora, &e. The Alpbach Falls are 
illuminated every CTeningr thronghont the season. The Hotel has been newly 
ancMBired, and can boast of ezoellent service and moderate terms. An English 
Ghwroh is sitoated in the large and beantifnl gaarden of the Hotel. English , K renoh, 
and Ctorman newspapers. Billi«rd-room ; warm and cold baths. The Hotel forms 
a good head-qnarters for Tourists desirous of makii^ short ezcondons in the neigh- 
bourhood. Telegraph and Post-office facing the Hotel. 
The Hotel Ccyttpons of Meaan. Cook and Son acoept^d hefre. 

MENTONE (Eastern Bay}. 

HOTEL D'lTALIE. 

Proptletor, J. J. B088HABT. 

This Hotel recommends itself, by its exceptional position, to Bnglish and 
American families, as a winter retreat, especially to delicate pieople or invalids. 
Large garden, dining, reading, and billiard-rooms, with all modem comforts. (Mrs. 
Bosshart being English, this Hotel is oondaoted on Enfiflish principles.) 

OooVt CoupoM aeeepUd, 
MILAN. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor, BNBICO MABCIONNI. 
COBSO YITTOBIO, EMANUELE, 9 to 11. 

Apartments OTcrlooking the Corso and Gardens close to the Cathedral, Victor 
Emanuel Gallery, the Scala Grand Theatre, Telegraph and Post Office. Omnibus 
to the Station. Table d'hote at fixed price. Foreign newspapers. 

Cook't Coupons aceepttd. 
MILAN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE MILAN. 

Proprietor, P. BPATZ^ 

First-class Hot«>l. The only house at Milan which posiiesses a hydraulic lift. 
Near th6 road to the Central Station, the Bcala Grand Theatre, Victor Emanuel 
tiallsry, the Cathedral, Telegraph, and the Breda Palace of Fine Arts. 

CooVt Hotel Cowpona aeoepted, 
NAPLES. 

HOTEL OHIATAMONE & METROPOLE. 

Proprtoton. P. FfiB&ABIO and RABBIA. 

This newly-constructed Hotel is situated in a splendid position in view of 
Vesuf ius and the Gulf, and is capable of giring the oest accommodation to 100 
▼isitors. Also an American Beataurant. 

CooVe Ooufone aeoepted^ 



» €^}MTIMMMTAL ROTEIS^ 



THE8CHWEIZERHOF. 









rAi/i 







OUGHT. 

HOTEL BBAIT BIVAGE, 







PARIS. 

LONDON AND NEW YORK HOTEL. 

FLACK DU ILLTBS. 

FMffteta; Mr. CflABlxnr. 

WAtl'IrfMrwii to tm$flMak TinHofv for iMfsgr Tecy eeakaODj sKiuited sad iMmidj 
•frmlV/ftftlrl** AivtMffBMiito bhUU wftli ftiinnwi PensiOB by tiitf week in 



<Wy< UoM C 0mp0m $ mcetpttd^ 




PARIS. 

THE HOTEL SAINT PETERSBOURG. 

M and $$, nVE OAiniAETJir, Proprl«tor» 7. HOTTB. 

Hm jnid tttt4#rv<nM Mt^niffTe repeirtrlanre premiflee hsre been added, and St is 
wm mtfr§ ibftti doable fte origfaftf siM. Bath room on erery floor : hot or cold 
Mhower tisibn sod d^moboe) female attendante for ladiee. A new lift baa been 
«r«oiod upon an Improved prinololey and fomielied with a patent safety brake, 
whtob rwfUrn aoddonte impoeeibM. Yiaitori bononrinir thia eetabliahment with 
their mtroftftire will eneore apaeiotMiy airy r and well-fnmiahed apartments. Food 
Nfi/l wffMMi of tlM beet qtisUey. Civil and actife attendants, and in fact all the ooib^ 
UrriH of brmie at very moderate charges. The Proprietor speaks Knglish. 

Oook'§ Oouponi aeetptnl, 

PARIS. 

HOTEL OOQUILLIERK 

Froprlttot. Mr. FUHMAOIT. 

The Proprletos of this Hotel begi to inform the English Visitors to Paris that 

. Ibey will fltid every comfort at his hoascr wbiob ^ most centrally situated, midway 

jb#twe«n the Bank of Frunce, Palais Bo/al, Oeoeral Pbst Office, and the Palace of 

fb0 Tjoufr§, Oauiibttfef pMs every few minutes. English spoken. Moderate 
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PERPIGNAN- 

GRAND HOTEL DE PBRPIGNAN. 

Proprietor, J. JONOA. 

Coc¥» Coupons accepted. 

SAN RBMO. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Proprietor, COLOMBO PANICCI. 

This oomfortable establishment is situated in a lai^e garden in the town, will he 
found deserving the patronage of visitors proceeding over the Cumiche Boad, one 
of the most picturesque imaginahlp, the landlord being desirous of maintainix^ 
the reputation of the Hotel for civility and moderate charges. The building com- 
mands several fine views of the surrounding scenery, and possesses ample accom- 
modation for families. The cuisine is good^ and "Uie attend'ince efficient. The 
climate will be fouud very mild and pleasant, especially for invalids. Lawn Tennis 
groun d. The Hotel -Coupons of Me$itrt. Cook and Son are aeeepted Ikere. 

SONDRIO (Valtelline). 

HOTEL DE LA POSTK 

Proprietor, F. YTTALL 

Swiss diligrences twice daily for Colioo, Bormio, and Poschiavo. Extra Post 
find special carriages for the Stelvio Pass« Bemina, and Tonal, throagh Aprica. 
Visitors taken en pension. Grape cure. 

Coolc*» Cou/pons accepted, 
STOCKHOLM (Sweden). 

GRAND HOTEL. 

Proprietor, B. CADIEB. 

This excellent first-class Hotel, constructed in 1874, is most beautifully situated 
in the front of the Harbour, and commands a splendid view of Stockhohn and its 
surroundings. Four hundred bedrooms, dining-room, reading-room, baths, oaf^, 
billiards, steam elevators, &c. Servants speaking all langpuages. Omnibus meets 
every train. I%e Hotel Couponit of Mesert. Cook and Son are accepted. 

HOTEL "rYDBERG. 

OUSTAF ADOLFS SQgABE. Proprietor, B. CADIEB. 

First-class Hotel. O ne hundred and fifty bedrooms. Besta urant. Caf^. 

TETE NOIRE (Route from Chamouny to Martigny). 

HOTEL PENSION DE LA T^TB NOIRE. 

Proprietor, V. OAT CB08IEB. 

This newly- constructed Hotel is situated between Chamouny and Martigny, in 
a picturesque and sheltered position; the genial temperature making it a very 
agreeable place of r^idence. Spring of ferruginous water. Tel^nni|»n carriages 
at reduced prices. Tabie d'hote at noon and seven o'clock. Qood cuisine. The 
rMl St. Bernard dogs are to be seen at this Hotel. 

Cook' 9 Coupon* accepted. 
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" THOUNE (Thun). 

HOTEL BELLE VUB. 

Ckmdactad by K. SCHMIDLni. 

This Hotel is charmhuiij titiiAted outside the tQwm U^ the oestre of a Krge sad 
beiutifol p%rk, delightfalir sdomed with gardens, and Will be found very ccmfort- 
sble by those usinir it; the oharses being reasonable, and the attendaace good. 
There is an English Church in the park. The Hotel faces the Steamboat Fier, 
^vhich is situate at the end of the lawn ; the boats plying to and from Interlaken. 
Every facility is aJforded Toorists desirous of Tisitin^ the neighbourhood, which is 
yery pretty, and full of attractions. 
Th4 RotH Ompon* of Meann. Qooh qm'I Son ncnetd jgrt. 

TRYBERQ (Black Forest). 

BLACK FOREST HOTEL. 

Proprietor, L. BEXBDiaBB. 

Station, Tiybei^; sitoated on a charming height, 3000 f^t above sea lerel, near 
a romantic cascade of many falls, with park-like extensive promenades, and mugni- 
flcent fir-tree forests, commanding splendid views. It recommends itself by the 
elegance and greatest possible comfort of its arrangements forall visitors who seek 
refined recreation or health. English, Flrench, and Oerman spoken. 

OooVt Bot0l Coup*mM aeeaptod. 

TURIN. 

HOTEL TROMBETTA. 

IN THE FINEST QUAJITER OF THE TOWN, at the qomer of the Soma 

and Cavour Streets, in theneighbonrhoodof the Porta Kuova Station. 

Proprlator, LEOPOLD BAQLIONI. 

The Hotel has been entirely and newly fitted up with great luzury,and according 
to the latest improvements. It now, more^ than ever,.offers the most desirable 
residence to English travellers visiting this fine climate. Suites of amurtments for 
families, and eleffant well-fumished rooms for single gentlemen. Conversation, 
reading, and smoking-rooms. Excellent aocommodauon, combined with reasonable 
terms. Foreign newspapers. Baths. Omnibuses si the station. Arrangements 
made for a protracted stay. Oook*» Coupona neeeptfd here. 

VARESE (Italy)k 
In direct commnnioation by rail with< Milan and LaJfe ICaggioze, Ck>mo, &c. 

HOTEL VARESE. 

Sk MARXKI^ VLuttLgBT, 
Opened Ist July, 1874 Beautiful flrpt-elass EMa^blishment, oltering all the 
comforts and requirements of the present time. It contains 200'rooma ana mloons. 
Baths on each floor. Its situation commands the most extensive view of the Alps, 
Honte Bosa Chain, Lakes Ma|Miore and ¥arese. An eztdnaive park and grounds, 
with grottoes, etCi,. surround the'Hotel. Pension the whole year-round. Onmibos 
to and from the station. The house is heated in the winter season. Begular 
English Church in the Hotel. Begsdar diligence servicf) oonneoting lakes Lugano, 
Varese, and Maggiore. Oooh'u Otmponmaeetjrtod, 

V£NICH 

HOTEL VICT OBI A. 

Kanager, M. SMIL THOMA. 
This first-class Establishment is most centrally situated, close to the Pxazso 8. 
Marco (without cros&insr a single bridge), the principal Theatres and Churches. 
The Hotel Yiotoria. entirely rebuilt and improved, contains 180 bedrooms, large 
and small apartments, furnished with ewety modem requisite. Beautiful public 
Bittinff-rooms, smoking and billiaDd-rooms, ti^ble d'hote, baths, Ac. Charges oon- 
Biderably more moderate than in any other first-rate Establishment in the city. 
Everv facility afforded for excursions in gondolas to the various parts of the oity. 
OondohtB from the Hotel meet all trains. 

2%€ MoM O0%poni ^ M*ur9* Cook w4 Sim ar« aecepitd htrt. 
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VISP (Yiege). 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE. 

ProprletOTg, HesBrs. LA^OA and STAMPFBB. 

Tli« fitoation of Yiege is completely duuaged bj the embankment of the Shone 
and Yisp ; and this Hotel is only five minatee* distanoe firom the Station, to and 
from wmoh the Omnibus is gratis. There is a splendid yiew oyer the mountains 
and glaciers of Baltrin. 

CooVb Coupon* aeeepUd, 

ZURICH. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE AU LAC. 

Proprietor, M. POHL. 

This splendid and admirably conducted Establishment, situated on the shore of 
the Lake, commands, by its charming position, the best view of the Lake and the 
Alps, aaa offers, by its superior arrangements, the comfort of the Apartments, and 
a careful and oiyil attendance,, all desirable attractions to Trarellers. Ladies' 
sitting-room, and well furnished reading-rooms. One hundred and twenty-flve 
apartments. Pension arrangements made for Families. N.B.— The Belle Yue 
Hotel is situated dose to the Lake. To avoid any mistake be sure to ask for the 
*' Belle Yue an Lac." Advantages :— Stone Staircase to the top of the Hotel; 
Belvedere on the fourth floor : neaidy all the rooms of the Hotel offering a view of 
the Lake and Alps. Me»»r». Cook amd Son't HoM Coupotm aceepUd. 

COOK'S HANDBOOK FOR LONDON. 

^WITH T^WO MA.P8. 
Price 6(L; cloth gilt^ Is. 

Contains PARTICULARS of CONVEYANCES, PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS, CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 

aod all Places of Interest. 

To bt obtained at any »£ the Offioes and Agenoies of Thos. Cook & Son, 
or sent by post for 2d. or Is.. 

THOS. COOK and SON, 

Ludgate Oircus, London. 



Air Communications relating to Adver- 
tiserrrent^ in COOK'S TOURIST HANDBOOKS 
to be addressed to THOMAS COOK & SON 
(Advertisement Department), Tourist Offices, 
Ludgate Circus, London. 



!^ 



CARTER'S 




BREAKFAST IN BED 



Carter's Patent ReYolrag Bed-TiWe 

For holding tha meala orec ■ bed, also odjnBtable 
to an; height or inoliiiatioii, for reading and 
writing. Prices from £2 5s, 



LITERARY MACHINE 



For holding s book or writing-deHi, lamp, meals, 
&c., in anj position, over an e&B;-ohair, bed, or 
aofa, obviating the tstigne and inoonvenienoe of 
inoeasant Btoopins while reading or writing. lu- 
TiJnable to invaJidB and atidentB- Admirabl; 
adapted tor India. A most asefol gift. Frioe, 
fKnn2lB, 



INVALID FURNITURE 



InTalid adjoBtable Conohea ajid Beds, from 
^5 10s.: £ieTai»iiig Chaira, with horse aotioD, 
fTomJ55B.:WiokerBftthCbftirB,je2 2b. 1 Carrying 
Chaira, .£2 16b. 6d. Itenlining Boarda, ^I 5b. ; 
Trapped Commodes, ,£1 5b, ; Perambalatora, 
£1 5a. : LegKestn. £1 IDs. ; Bank Beets. 12b. 6d. -, 
Merlin Chaira, £e lOs. ; Bsd-TaUee, from ISs. ; 
Bed Batha, £1 5b. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST-FREE, 

^ CARTER'S BATH CHAIR8&CARRIAGE8 

IN IBON. 




WICKER 
BATH CHAIRS, 

IVom£2 2a. 

lUiatratcd and Deteriptive Book qf Pricet gratinmd pott frer. 

' CARTER, k, Mew CaTOfeM,,'^«MH'i»V's^^'s^' 



STRONG HEAD WINDS 4 HEAVY SEA, CROSSING THE BAY. 



/%^ 



SEA SICKNESS 

]HF0BTA1IT TO ALL 

LS&TlNa HOKE 

POB A CH*NOS. 

gBPSOIALLT 10 

yACHTSHGH, 




! J)IRS(TIOHB IH BIZTEEV 
i gUCOESB nr LIFE.— "A II 



ew iavention is bionght before the pnblio, and 
: uf a'MUKiMotU im-tahaju are Imtiiedktely Introduced l>y 
lie the origlliil doKcl; enguRh to deeeive tlie poblic. and 
ipoa leRkl rlirbla. futnnie gn inionultj that, empleyed in 
I til neriire rcji iilatlim md proKt."— Ai liiB. 



I QkVTKK.-Leaal rights " 

Fiepared only at £N0' 
I LONDON. 



re protecM in every civitiitd 



ntrv. Eic 



i«ur*«* •■ BNU s tKUIT S4T.T. 



'8 FRUIT SALT WORKS, H&TCHAH, 
S.E.. by J. C. Eiw't ^ vV'CTi.V 



DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 

THE ORIGrNAL AN D ONLY GENUINE. 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS. -If you wist to obtain quiet refreebing 
sleep free from headache, relief from pain and anguish^ to calm 
and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the 
nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you 
will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. 
COLLIS BEOWNE (late Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 

GHLORODYNE 

And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and 

' valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHIiOHODYIQE is the best remedy known for CougbSy Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLOfiODTNE efiectually ohecks and arrests those too of^ea 
fatal Diseasei - Dii'htheria, Fever, Croup, Agae. 

CHLOBGDYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea; and ia the only 
specific in Gholera and Dysentery. 

CHLOBGDYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, 
Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

CHIiOBGDVM'JS is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningititf, &c. 

The Bight Hon. EABL BUSSELL has graciously favoured J. T. DAVENPORT 

with the following — 

'* Earl Bussell communicated to the College of PhysiciaDS that he received a 

Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had heen 
» ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE." 
1864. 

From W, Veaalius Pettigrew, M.D. 
I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so effi- 
cacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhosa, and other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results. 

From Dr. B. J. Boulton and Co., Horncastle. 

We have made pretty extensive use of Clilorodyne in our practice lately, and 
look uxM>n it as an excellent direct sedative and anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay ' 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from whatever oau>e. It induces a 
feeling of comfort and quietude not ohtainahle hy any other remedy, and it seems 
to possess this great advantage over all other sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant j 
after effects. ^— i 

CAUTION.— The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne 
render it of vital importance that the public should obtain the genuine, wnlch 
bears the words, "Dr. J CoIIis Browne's Chlorodyne." 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLOBODTNE ; that the whole story of the defendant, Freeman, was 
deliberately untrue. 

Lord Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the defendant had 
made a deliberate misrepresentation of the decision of Yice-Chancelior Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land confirm this decision that Dr. J. C. BBOWNl£ 
was the Inventor of CHLOaODYNU. 

JSold in Bottles at Is, 1^^., 2s. 9^., and 49. 6d., hy all Chemists. \ 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, I 

33, Qt, Eassell St., Bloomabury, London. 




BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 



ALIENS PORTMANTEAUS 



AND STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
37, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 

AfeiV Illustrated Catalo^.iEs of 600 other Articles for Home or 
Continental Travelling. Post Free._ 




